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HARMONY OF REVEALED TRUTHS AND GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 


Ir is probable that some apostles 
and eager disciples of the modern 
philosophy complacently chuckle at 
times over the supposed fright into 
which late discoveries in geology 
have thrown, and are daily throw- 
ing, the old-fashioned believers in 
the inspiration of the Mosaic narra- 
tive. They fancy them afraid of 
opening a book written by a diligent 
explorer of the earth’s crust, or of 
listening to a British Association 
speech delivered by some one who 
has made a few researches, and 
founded some unwarranted theories 
thereon. However, those who 
firmly hold by the principles of re- 
vealed religion, and consequently 
the Divine inspiration of Scripture, 
are not the individuals likely to be 
annoyed by new discoveries in geo- 
logy, or other science embracing 
any portion of the economy of crea- 
tion. They know that shee can 
be no contradiction between God’s 
works and His Word; and if they 
cannot reconcile some lately -dis- 
covered pve aren to the inspired 
Word of God they patiently wait 
till it pleazes Providence to estab- 
lish their harmonious consistence 
by some new discoveries. They 
have known such consequences to 
have occurred, and they are firmly 
persuaded that the more is known 
about the economy and order of 
creation, the more clearly will be 
displayed the harmony between the 
words and works of the Creator. 
Christian scholars consequently 





aecept without reserve or objection 
every new fact and discovery made 
qy practical geologists, but set no 
more value on the peculiar theories 
founded on them than the premises 
rigidiy demand. 

Apropos to what is here advanced, 
we extract some appropriate re- 
marks from the work named below,* 
the author of which, without being 
a practical geologist, has carefully 
studied the Tatest works issued by 
masters in the science :—“ If God 
has recorded the history of our 
globe, as geologists maintain, on 
imperishable monuments within the 
crust of the earth, we may be sure 
that He has not contradicted that 
record in His written Word. There 
may be, for a time, indeed, a con- 
flict between the student of Nature 
and the student of Revelation. Each 
is liable to error when he under- 
takes to interpret the record that 
is placed in his hands. Many a 
brilliant geological theory, received 
at first with unbounded applause, 
has been dissipated by the progress 
of discovery, even within the life- 
time of the author. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that theo- 
logians have sometimes imputed to 
the Bible that which the Bible does 
not teach. Learned and pious men 
once believed that the Book of 
Joshua represents the succession of 
day and night as produced by the 
revolution of the sun round the 
earth, whereas, the book, properly 
understood, teaches nothing of the 
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- kind. The inspired writer, in de- 
scribing a wonderful phenomenon 
of nature, simply employed the Jan- 
guage of men according to the 
established usage of his time. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that a 
conflict of opinion sometimes arises 
between the geologist and the theo- 
logian ; buta conflict there cannot 
be between the story which God 
has inscribed on His works, and 
the story He has recorded in His 
written Word.” 

Scholars of the type ot our 
students “are not jealous of the 
wonderful ardour, or the wonderful 
success, With «hich the study of 

eology has been lately pursued. 

ey are convinced that the more 
the works of Nature are understood 
the more perfectly will they be 
found t« harmonise with the truths 
of Revelation. They are not afraid, 
therefore, to enter into the regions 
of geology, and to come face to face 
with te aeovesies. They are con- 
vinced that the study of God’s 
works is not incompatible with the 
belief in God’s Word, and that it is 
quite possible to investigate the 
ancient history of the world we 
inhabit without forfeiting our right 
to a better.” 

Assertors of the dominion of 
visible nature and its unaccountable 
forces allow that, from the first 
existence of earthly matter to the 
creation or birth of man, extended 
a period of duration of incalculable 
length. From the creation of Adam 
to the birth of our Saviour, a rough 
calculation of time can be made, 
the chronology of the Septuagint 
appearing the most desirable. 


A GLANCE AT THE SUBSTANCE OF 
OUR GLOBE. 


A large portion of the crust of 
the earth is composed of layers of 
different substances—say limestone, 
hardened clay, compact gravel, 
chalk, sand, coal, &c., but no layeris 
supposed to have been in this state 
at the beginning of creation. Each 
consists of minute scraps and frag- 
ments once carried away from their 
position on the earth and deposited 
at the bottom of ocean or’ lake, 
subsequently subject to intense 
pressure, and so formed into a solid 
and compact mass. 

The strata which owe their ex- 
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istence to the mechanical action of 
water “ first existed in the form of 
minute particles, which were trans- 
ported by the action of water 
from one place to another. Then 
they were spread out over a 
iven surface, just as we now see 
ayers of mud, or sand, or gravel 
deposited near the mouths of rivers, 
or in the estuaries of the sea, or 
even upon the land itself during 
temporary inundations. Lastly came 
the clone Wek certain process of con- 
solidation. The fine sand was 
cemented together and became sand- 
stone ; the loose gravel, by a similar 
process, was transformed into a 
solid mass known by the name of 
conglomerate, or pudding-stone ; 
while the soft mud, S simple pres- 
sure, was converted into a slaty 
clay, called shale. Thus, from age to 
age Nature was ever building up new 
strata and consolidating the old.” 

It needed but intense pressure to 
convert the beds of gravel of dif- 
ferent sizes into a solid mass, but 
there were not wanting chemical 
agents to perfect this desigi with- 
out that crushing force: These are 
lime, or silica, or iron held in solu- 
tion by carbonic-acid gas. The 
waters of rivers, lakes, and springs 
are more or less charged with this 
gas, and wherever it comes into 
contact with limestone, it dissolves 
some of it and holds it in solution. 
So we have here a cement for filling 
the interstices of conglomerate 
strata, or those of fine sand. 
Where felspar is united with silica, 
the latter is dissoluble by carbonic- 
acid gas, and proves a still more 
effective cement than dissolved 
limestone. Even iron is not safe 
from this carbonic solvent, and it is 
made to bind pudding-stone strata 
and fine sand. 

This is a process not only active 
in ancient times, but its effects 
have been wrought out within his- 
toric and even modern times. Large 
masses of conglomerate have been 
discovered in dredging the river 
Thames, with Roman coins and 
pottery imbedded in the solid mass. 
In Goopening the bed of the Dove, 
in Derbyshire, about the year 1832, 
in a mass of conglomerate found 
about ten feet below the surface 
was discovered a large number 
of silver coins of the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries. But in some 
cases it takes but a short time to 
effect a solidification. Our author 
quotes from Dr. Mantell an account 
of a shipwreck off Cape Frio, on 
the coast of Brazil. A few months 
later, when they were employed 
recovering what they could from 
the wreck, they came on the dollars 
which had formed a portion of the 
freight, completely enveloped in 
solid masses of quartzose sandstone. 
The materials of the medium in 
which the treasure was preserved 
were derived from the granite of 
the neighbouring coast. 

The streamlets and rivers of 
Tuscany and the south of Italy, as 
well as of other countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, hold much 
* carbonate of lime in solution, and 
precipitate travertine (a kindof lime- 
Sheath, or sometimes bind the sand 
and gravel into solid sandstones aud 
conglomerates.” 

The ancient walls of Pestum were 
built with this chemical rock, and 
it helped to raise the Colosseum and 
St. Peter's. The chief buildings in 


R me, indeed, were constructed of 
this material. The ancient quarries 


from which it was taken are still 
seen at Ponte Lucano, near Tivoli. 
At the Lake of Solfaterra, on the 
road from Rome to Tivoli, the pre- 
cipitation of the limestone is in- 
creasing. The water of the lake is 
of a high temperature, the carbonic 
acid is seen bursting into the air in 
bubbles, and all the lime which the 
cooling water cannot keep in solu- 
tion is precipitated. 

Other forms of the precipitation of 
crystallised carbonate of lime may be 
witnessed in caverns, through the 
100fs of which water holding carbonic- 
acid gas in solution drops, carrying 
dissolved chalk down with it. The 
water evaporating leaves cones of 
crystalised alabaster on the floor and 
corresponding ones depending from 
the roof. In time, the points of these 
cones meet, and then by degrees, 
white marble pillars are formed. 

Besides these, we have layers of 
coal, which are merely carbonised ve- 
getable matter, and coral reefs, con- 
sisting of the solid portions of mi- 
nute animals, and layers of shells. 

Having done with the stratified 
rocks, we come to the plutonic and 
volcanic ones. These have been pro- 
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duced by the action of fire, the first, 
granitic in substance, being formed 
at considerable depths, and left 
slowly to cool and crystallise. The 
second are formed in the same mode 
but near the surface of the earth. 
They are ejected from the craters of 
volcanoes, but sometimes found in 
avgular columns, as in the Giant’s 
Causeway and in the Fingal Cavern. 

The last kind of rock necessary to 
be remarked is the metamorphic, 
which has been produced by the ac- 
tion of great heat on the aqueous 
rocks first mentioned. 

Lowest in order of all is found the 
plutonic or granite rock. It is some- 
times found at the surface, but no 
other of those already mentioned is 
ever found belowit. ‘‘ The volcanic 
rocks are distributed irregularly over 
every country of the globe, occurrin 
sometimes in the form of cone-sha) 
mountains, sometimes in the form of 
stately piliars, and sometimes in the 
form of massive solid walls called 
dykes, forced right through the softer 
aqueous rocks, which were deposed 
ou the surface of the earth before 
the eruption. Asto the metamorphic 
rocks, which are supposed to owe 
their peculiar character to the con- 
tact of molten mineral matter wher~ 
ever they occur, they are found iu the 
neighbourhood of someigneousrock.” 

Geol gists have not agreed on the 
peculiar matter of which the inside 
of the earth is composed. They are 
unanimous, however, in the opinion, 
“that a very high temperature pre- 
vails in the centre of our globe.” 

As these now consolidated layers 
must have once lain at the bottoms 
of lakes or estuaries, the question 
arises, how are they now found high 
and dry above the sea level? ‘he 
fact is accounted for by the pai- 
tial upheaving and subsiding of the 
earth’s crust at various periods 
in the early history of the world. 
Some of these were violent, others 
gentle, according to the relatious of 
the great central heat and the thick- 
ness or thinness of the earth’s crust, 
and other unknown causes. “A 
new stratum, which had been depo- 
sited at the bottom of the sea, with 
all its varied remains of a by-gone 
age, would be converted for a season 
into the surface of the earth, and 
become the theatre of vegetable and 
animal life.” In case of a subsidence, 
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** the old surface of the earth, with 
its countless tribes of animals and 
plants, would be submerged beneath 
the waters, there to receive in its 
turn the broken-up fragments of a 
former world, deposited in the form 
of mud, or sand, or pebbles, or mi- 
nute particles of lime. ... This 
upward and downward movement 
has been going on alternately for 
unnumbered ages. So that the very 
same spot which was first the bed of 
the ocean was afterwards dry land, 
then the bottom of an estuary or 
inland lake, then, perhaps, once more 
the floor of the sea, and then d 
land again ; and while it was in eac 
of these stages thousands and thou- 
sands of years may have rolled away.” 

The layers of sand, pebbles, d&c., 
when first hardened to the consis- 
tence of rock, were in a horizontal 
condition, or nearly so, but the ac- 
tion of the subterranean heat, when 
it was directed towards a space of 
limited extent, burst up, and broke 
these stratifications, and turned them 
over on themselves. So, instead of 
being invariably found in a level 
posture, some of them assume angles 
of various degrees with the plane of 
the horizon. 


DENUDATION AT WORK. 


Since the first formation of the 
earth, great, though silent, changes 
have been ceaselessly at work. Many 
agents combine to effect the work 
of denudation :—heat, cold, rain, 
hail, and snow, chemical affinities, 
the atmosphere, and running water— 
more powerful than any of the rest. 
‘* Every little rill that flows down 
the mountain side is charged with a 
powdered sediment, which it is ever 
wearing away from the surface of its 
ownbed..... Then there are those 
mighty rivers, such as the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, the Mississippi, the Nile, 
the Ganges, discharging into the 
sea, day by day, their vast freight of 
mineral matter, millions of cubic 
feet in bulk, and thousands upon 
thousands of tons in weight.... 
Lastly, we have to notice the giant 
power of the great ocean itself, act- 
ing with untiring energy on the 
coasts of continents and islands 
all over the world, excavating and 
undermining cliffs, rolling huge 
rocks hither and thither, and spread- 





ing out the divided fragments at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

But the strata that have been 
formed in succession, then solidified, 
raised slowly or rapidly, undergone 
the influences of the open air, and 
once more depressed, and made the 
foundations of other layers, have 
been in their turns the resting-places 
of innumerable creatures once enjoy- 
ing existence. The whole stratified 
portion of the earth’s crust “‘is a 
vast sepulchre. Each series of strata 
is but a new range of tombs, and 
each tomb has a story of its own. 
Here a gigantic monster is exposed 
to view, compared to which the 
largest beast that now roams the 
forest is puny in form and contemp- 
tible in strength. There, within a 
narrow space, millions of minute 
animal frames are found closely com- 
pacted together, each so small that 
its presence can only be detected by 
the aid of amicroscope.” ... Inone 
stratum ‘‘ is found neither the skele- 
ton nor yet the scattered bones but 
simply the imprint of footsteps once 
left upon the sandy beach, and still 
remaining engraved on the stone, into 
which the fine sand has been conver- 
ted, chiefly by the agency of pressure,” 

‘1 he once existence of countless my- 
riads of creatures enjoying life in air 
or water, and all perishing as the sur- 
face on which they moved was de- 
preseed, or otherwise rendered unin- 
habitable, is a circumstance calcu- 
lated to lay strong hold on a reflec- 
tive mind. With a new elevation of 
some neighbouring extent of land was 
created a new and less imperfect race. 

** But,” in the words of our text, 
**they too died, and found a tomb 
beneath the waters; for Nature, 
with unexhausted energies, was still 
busy collecting materials from the 
old rocks and building up the new. 
And so that age passed away like 
the former, and another came, and 
every age was represented by its own 
group of strata, and each group of 
strata was covered over with a new 
deposit, and the tombs were all 
sealed up with their countless legions 
of dead, their massive monuments of 
stone, their strange hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions. At last came the last 
stage of the world’s history, and man 
appeared upon the scene; and it is 
his privilege to descend into this 
wonderful sepulchre, and to wander 
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about amongst the monuments, and 
to strive to read the inscriptions.” 

Geologists appear to be agreed on 
the fact that the same agents by 
which the great changes were effected 
in the pre-adamite world, are in full 
operation in the present order of 
things. Nature “is still, they say, 
building up her strata all over the 
globe, of limestone, of sandstone, 
and clay. : She is still in one place 
lifting up the bed of the ocean, and 
in another submerging the dry land. 
She is still bursting open the crust 
of the earth, by the action of internal 
fire, disturbing and tilting up t'e 
horizontal strata. She is still up- 
heaving her mountains, and scooping 
out her valleys, All these operations 
are open to our inspection. We 
may go forth and study them for 
ourselves. We may examine the 
works that are wrought, and we may 
discover too the causes by which 
they are produced. And if it should 
appear that there is a very close 
analogy between these works that 
are now coming into existence, and 
the long series of works that are 
piled up in the crust of the earth, it is 
surely not unreasonable to refer the 
latter class of phenomena to the 
action of the same natural causes 
which we know to have produced 
the former.” 

One of the chief agents in the 
work of denudation and of forming 
new layers of stratified rocks from 
the minute particles of those long 
rearing their heads in the open air 
is carbonic-acid gas, though the 
weakest of ordinary acids. Fels 
is one of the ingredients of granite, 
and is particularly obnoxious to the 
action of gas. There is ever but a 
small percentage of this gas dis- 
covered in any volume of the atmo- 
sphere, though plentifully evolved 
from decaying animal aud vegetable 
matters, and from the localities of 
volcanoes whether in action or not. 
It is speedily absorbed by living 
vegetation, and by solid rocks of 
different kinds. The surface of these 
last it dissolves and precipitates, 
especially of felspar, one of the com- 
ponents of granite. In the volcanic 
region of Auvergne, the carbonic acid 
evolved, penetrates and crumbles the 
granite. The effect is happily call- 
ed by Dolomieu la maladie du 
granit. 
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The water which descends from 
the clouds is charged with carbonic 

id received as it passes through 
the atmosphere, onl the rivers in 
their course to the sea imbibe it from 
the earth. Limestone is dissolved by 
water bearing this acid. So streams 
and rivers flowing through a lime- 
stone country bear away much of the 
mineral in solution, and convey it to 
the sea. The carbonate of lime carried 
down by the Rhine each year is 
calculated to form a stratum four 
square miles in extent and a foot 
thick. 

Frost is another powerful agent 
in shattering and denuding rocks, 
especially in countries subject to 
extremes of heat and cold. The 
moisture in the crevices of the rocks 
being converted into ice, bursts the 
hard masses by its expansion. Great 
fragments fall on lower platforms 
where they are broken into lesser 
fragments, and the water sweeps 
these down stream when the next 
floods arise. 

‘*The fearful havoc done in this 
way (we quote the text) by the 
alternate action of sun and frost con- 
tributes in no small degree to the 
fantastic and picturesque forms 
assumed by the mountain peaks of 
Switzerland. Huge masses of rock 
have been literally hewn away until 
nothing has remained behind but 
those splintered obelisks and taper- 
ing pinnacles, so familiar to the eye 
amid the sublime scenery of the 


me 
f all the agents in the work of 
denudation, as already remanked, 


water is the most efficacious. On 
this point we cannot do better than 
copy Mr. Page’s words as quoted by 
our author. 

“* Every person must have observed 
the rivers in his own district ; how 
they become muddy and turbid 
during floods of rain, and how their 
swollen currents eat away the banks, 
deepen the channels, and sweep away 
the sand and gravel to some lower 
level, And if during this turbid 
state he will have the curiosity to 
lift a gallon of the water, and allow 
it to settle he will be astonished at 
the amount of sediment or solid 
matter that falls to the bottom. 
Now let him multiply this gallon by 
the number of ons daily carried 
down by the river, and this day by 
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years and centuries, and he will 
arrive at some faint idea of the quan- 
tity of matter worn from the land by 
rivers and deposited by them in the 
ocean. In the same way, as one river 
grinds and cuts for itself a channel, 
so does every stream, and rill, and 
current of water. The rain as it 
falls, washes away what the winds 
and frosts have loosened; the rill 
takes it up, and mingling it with its 
own burden, gives it to the stream ; 
the stream takes it up, and carries 
it to the river, and the river bears it 
to the ocean.” 

Along with these minerals, stumps 
of trees, the bones of animals, and 
even the works of man’s hands are 
borne down, and deposited in mud 
banks or at the extremities of 
estuaries, and are sometimes swept 
away by ocean currents and deposited 
at the bottom of the sea. 

How oceans have not had their 
beds nearly filled, or at all events, 
how the surface of the land in the 
vicinity of the mouths of great rivers 
has not been more enlarged is some- 
what mysterious. At Gazepoor, in 
India, the Rev. Mr. Everett, calculat- 
ed the sediment carried down by the 
Ganges in four monthsincluding June 
and September, and found it equal in 
bulk to a stratum one foot in height, 
and two hundred and eighteen 
square miles in extent. This was 
the amount carried past a town five 
hundred miles from the ocean; of 
course a much greater quantity 
reached the Bay of Bengal. Now, 
taking the other great rivers of the 
world into account, is there not 
every reason to expect a great 
change in the present relations of 
land and water without the inter- 
ference of any violent’ revolution ? 
The quantity of soft and hard 
material carried daily to the sea by 
the Amazon and Orinoco is almost 
beyond calculation. 

he great water-fall of Niagara is 
steadily retreating towards Lake 
Erie. The support of slate on which 
the limestone superstructure rests is 
daily eaten away by the action of the 
spray, and the face of the great 
limestone stratum is continually 
crumbling and swept down by the 
river. The edge of the great cata- 
ract was once miles lower, and in time 
the site of the river above the falls, 
will present the same appearance as 








the site below them at the present 
time. The ease with which heavy 
blocks of wood or stone are hurried 
by the force of running water is 
accounted for by the circumstance of 
all substances immersed in the liquid 
being lightened by what their bulk 
of water would weigh. Besides, the 
force of running waters increases in 
effect as the sixth power of their 
velocities. Thus the velocity of a 
stream being doubled! its power of 
impelling bodies will be increased 
sixty-four fold, z.e. two raised to the 
sixth power. 

It would occupy too large a space 
to detail the land losses the British 
Islands have received. At Kilkee 
the sea has scooped out caverns, has 
left only insulated pinnacles out of 
some large rocks, and spared flying 
bridges to connect them with the 
rocks onthe main land. Of some of 
the Shetland Isles nought is now 
left but stacks and chimneys. The 
whole coast of Yorkshire has long 
been gradually retiring. Fora dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles south of Flam- 
borough Head, the cliffs have been 


‘ disappearing at the rate of two yards 


and a quarter in the year. The his- 
torical coast town of Ravenspur has 
long been engulfed. 

It is supposed that immediately 
before the present order of things on 
the earth, the northern parts of 
Europe and America were exposed to 
intense cold; that all, or greater 
part of the British Islands were un- 
der water, and that gigantic icebergs 
slowly disengaged and moving to- 
wards the south dropped huge 
boulders and rocks and collections of 
gravels as they felt the influence of 
the southern heat. Marks have 
been left on rocks in various parts, 
as if glaciers had slowly ee over 
and by them, and had left furrows 
along their faces, cut by hard stony 
substances carried along by the 
moving ice. The economy of gla- 
ciers may be still witnessed in Swit- 
zerland. A glacier moves slowly 
down in its channel, though it gets 
not lower into the valley than a cer- 
tain point, owing to the action of 
thesun. The lower extremity pre- 
serves the same a though 
lines, and groups of rocks and gra- 
vels are observed to move slowly 
downwards. , 
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LIMESTONE AND CHALK. 


There is a mighty mass of lime- 
stone held in solution by carbonic- 
acid gas in seas and oceans. In the 
ordinary course of natural processes, 
this would not be precipitated, as 
there is more than sufficient of the 
solvent present to keep it suspended. 
However, it is separated by the vital 
action of the molusce, and passes 
into the texture of their shells, and 
is also absorbed by exceedingly small 
creatures, and as they die out, it lies 
at the bottom of the deep, at first as 
soft whitish mud. The laying down 
of the Atlantic cable has confirmed 
this fact, as well as the appearance of 
the Atlantic bottom between Ireland 
and Newfoundland. This cannot be 
better presented than in the words 
of Professor Huxley, as quoted by 
Dr. Molloy :— 

** As to the ocean floor itself it is 
a prodigious plain, one of the widest 
and most even plains in the world. 
If the sea were drained off, you 
might drive a wagon all the way 
from Valentia to Trinity Bay. And 
except one sharp incline about 200 
miles from Valentia, Iam not quite 
sure that it would be necessary to 
put the skid on, so gentle are the 
ascents and descents upon that long 
route. From Valentia, the road 
would lie down hill for about 200 
miles to the point, at which the bot- 
tom is now covered by 1700 fathoms 
of sea water. Then would come th: 
central plain, more than a thousand 
miles wide, the inequalities of the 
surface of which would be hardly 
perceptible, though the depth of 
water upon it now varies from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet, and there are places 
in which Mont Blane might be sunk 
without showing its peak above 
water. Beyond this, the ascent to 
the American side commences, and 
gradually leads for about 300 miles 
to the Newfoundland shore. 

‘¢ The central plain here described, 
which has since been found to extend 
many hundred miles north and south 
of the cable line, is covered almost 
everywhere by a soft mealy sort of 
mud, and this, it is now confidently 
believed, is nothing else than a 
stratum of chalk rock in an early 
stage of formation.” 

The small animals, whose crust 
enters into this composition, are of 
the simplest formation, having nei- 
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ther mouth, nerves, muscles, or dis- 
tinct organs; a mere mass of jelly, 
in fact. By means of little ten- 
tacles, each little creature obtaing 
the carbonate of lime from the 
water, and therewith builds up and 
enlarges its cell. The learned have 
agreed to bestow on these ocean ani- 
malcule the name of Globigerine. 
The great chalk beds in the 8. E. of 
England are found to contain ske- 
letons similar to those of the Glo- 
bigerinz, and are considered, with 
every appearance of truth, to have 

mn formed under similar circum- 
— 

trange as it may appear, man 
huge beds of limestone found in the 
crust of the earth appear to have 
been at first formed by relatives of 
those coral insects, whose building 
up of islands—very dangerous ones 
to navigators—is already known to 
our readers. These little animals 
are known to suspend their labours 
on their vertical wall when they have 
advanced it to the level of low water. 
A puzzling circumstance in their 
architectural economy is, that they 
are not known to discharge their duty, 
such as it is, at a greater depth than 
twenty or thirty fathoms; yet the 
upright outer wall of a coral island 
rests on the bottom of a sea as yet 
unfathomed. The only hypothesis 
that can meet this difficulty is, that 
when the coral insects began to raise 
their pile, the foundation was within 
the mentioned distance of the level 
of the Pacific, and that there was a 
gradual sinking of the ocean bed as 
the wall rose. 


VEGETABLE STRATIFICATIONS, 


By whatever process swamps, and 
their sedgy grass, and their shrubs 
and trees, were once deeply imbed- 
ded and heavily compressed, and 
their appearance changed to that of 
a black mineral, there is no doubt 
whatever that every lump of coal 
now raised from the mine was once 
a collection of vegetable matter en- 
joying light and air. Still in the 
mines are presented the graceful and 
beautiful forms that once waved and 

fully hung in the sunshine, Dr. 

uckland has thus described what 

met his eyes on a visit to a Bohemian 
mine :— 

“The most elaborate imitations of 
living foliage upou the painted ceil- 
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ings of Italian palaces bear no com- 
parison with the beauteous profusion 
of extinct vegetable forms with 
which the galleries of these instruc- 
tive mines are overhung. The roof 
is covered as with a canopy of gor- 
geous tapestry, enriched with fes- 
toons of most graceful foliage, flung 
in wild profusion over every portion 
of its surface. The effect is heen 
ed by the contrast of the coal-black 
colour of these vegetables with the 
light ground-work of the rock to 
which they are attached. The spec- 
tator feels himself transported, as if 
by enchantment, into the forests of 
another world. He beholds trees of 
forms and characters now unknown 
upon the surface of the earth, pre- 
sented to his senses almost in the 
beauty and vigour of their primeval 
life; their scaly stems and bending 
branches, with their delicate appa- 
ratus of foliage, are all spread forth 
before him, little impaired by the 
lapse of countless ages, and bearing 
faithful records of extinct systems of 
vegetation, which began and ter- 
minated in times of which these 
relies are the infallible historians.” 


FOSSILISED ANIMALS, 


In all the stratified rocks, from the 
lowest formations, have been pre- 
served the remains of animals whose 
species were extinct long before our 
first parents enjoyed the delights of 
the terrestrial paradise. We have 
already seen how these strata came 
to be formed under water. The ani- 
mals, then, whose remains have been 
preserved, were either dwellers in 
the sea, or in the neighbourhood of 
estuaries ; and their bodies came to 
be enveloped in the beds of soft 
mud, or gravel, or caught in lime- 
stone while being deposited at the 
bottom of lakes. Some beds of 
mountain limestone are the products 
of relatives of the coral insects. 

* We know as a fact,” observes 
Dr. Molloy, “that such animals 
(the above mentioned) are buried at 
the present day in the deltas of the 
Ganges and the Mississippi, and it 
would be reasonable to suppose 
that the same had occurred in for- 
mer ages. Now, here again, the 
evidence of fossil remains exactly 
fits in with our theory. For the 
vast hulk of them are manifestly the 
remains of animals that lived in 
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water ; and the terrestrial animals, 
comparatively few, whose bones are 
preserved in the crust of the earth, 
are such as frequent banks of great 
rivers or the marshy swamps of es- 
tuaries.” 

The fossil remains, extending to 
a considerable distance in a hori- 
zontal direction, are always found 
to resemble each other; but it is a 
different matter when we proceed 
in a downward direction. Every 
lower stratum was formed earlier in 
time, and is found to contain once 
living creatures less perfect in their 
organisation than those in the stra- 
tum immediately above. This leads 
to the conclusion thus presented by 
our author. 

“ The animal life of each succes- 
sive period was peculiar to that par- 
ticular age, being altogether distinct 
in its character from the animal life 
of the period that went before, and 
of the period that followed. It 
would appear, therefore, as Sir 
Charles Lyell puts it, ‘that, from 
the remotest period, there has been 
ever a coming in of new organic 
forms, and an extinction of those 
which haa pre-existed on the earth; 
some species having endured for a 
longer, others for a shorter time, 
while none have ever re-appeared 
after once dying out.” . . . 

Every change on the earth’s sur- 
face being only of a limited extent, 
comparatively, its crust ‘‘ nowhere 
presents a complete series of the 
stratified rocks laid one above an- 
other. In any given section we can 
find but a few only of the long series 
of groups that are familiar to geo- 
logists. And if we follow them on 
in a horizontal direction we shall 
invariably find that some of the 
strata will thin out and disappear, 
while new strata will gradually be 
developed between two groups that 
were before in immediate contact. 
See The stratified rocks were 
deposited under water. Therefore, 
the strata of any given period were 
not spread out over the whole globe, 
but, at most, over those parts only 
which, for the time, were sub 
merged. With the next period eame 
a change in the boundaries of land 
and water, and the formation of 
strata ceased in some localities, and 
began in others, and so on from 
epoch to epoch. 
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“The strata which we meet with 
in ‘any given section of the earth’s 
crust, present to us but a very 
broken and imperfect series of 
monuments. They are, as it were, 
but odd volumes of a very long 
series, and though they lie in juxta- 
position, they may belong, never- 
theless, to geological epochs widely 
removed from each other.” 

Geologists arrange the strata by 
the character of the animal fossils 
found in them. If, therefore, they 
discover two- strata at a consider- 
able distance from each other, yet 
containing similar fossil remains, 
they at once conclude that they 
were formed at the same epoch in 
the earth’s history. If they find 
side by side two strata with fossils 
of different classes, they at once con- 
clude that they were formed at far 
separated epochs. 


A SECTION OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. 


If, at any one spot all the strata 
which have hardened in succession 
since the creation of our globe could 
be found in their natural order we 
would discover three great divi- 
sions. The lowest stratum of the 
lowest division (the Laurentian) in- 
cludes the earliest created form of 
life. The old red sandstone, the 
mountain limestone, the coal mea- 
sures, and the permian have re- 
tained the remains of vertebrate 
fish, a few vertebrate reptiles 
making their appearance in the coal 
and the stratum next above it, the 
permian. So far extend the pri- 
mary rocks. 

The secondary rocks extend from 
the new red sandstone up to the 
chalk, and have preserved the fossil 
remains of vertebrate reptiles, birds, 
and a few mammalia, the reptiles 
being those frightful-looking and 
huge monsters which favoured es- 
tuaries and shallow waters with 
their presence. The chalk, as before 
observed, was formed by animal- 
cule, such as now are depositing 
the soft white mud at the bottom of 
the Atlantic. The remains of birds 
are not of frequent occurrence in 
the stratified rocks. Their peculiar 
bodily aids enabled them to escape 
accidents to which other animals 
were obnoxious. The earliest trace, 
to be found of birds are the marks 
of their claws in the American new 
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sandstone, when it was yet in a 
softish state. 

In the tertiary strata are found 
the relics of the great quadrupeds, 
such as the American plains now 
afford, the great beast, the beast 
with the great claws, the great 
animal with the nipple teeth, a 
variety of the elephant and of the 
kangaroo. During the formation of 
the strata of this period the North 
of Europe and America enjoyed a 
genial climate: but this long and 
pleasant state of things came to an 
end, and the same regions became 
exposed to an icy atmosphere, and 
all except, perhaps, the very highest 
mountains was immersed in a gla- 
cial sea. Icebergs were detached, 
and, in their progress south and 
south-east, dropped boulders and 
lines and heaps of gravel on the low 
lands, and the hills also which were 
still submerged. The progress of 
the icebergs was from NW. to S.E., 
and, as they passed hills which yet 
conte the icy sea, the stones 
and rocks held in the ice scraped 
grooves and lines. From the higher 
Alps the mingled mass of ice, rock, 
and gravel moved north as well as 
south, and left their grooved marks 
as they proceeded. There was a 
gradual rising of the British Isles 
and of Central Europe, and still the 
glaciers pressed down the ravines, 
scraping the rocks as they passed, 
antil at last it pleased Providence 
to grant the northern part of the 
world enjoyment of mild air, sun- 
shine, and heat. The boulders and 
morraines, carried in icebergs from 
the Highlands S.B., had been drop- 
ped in middle and Eastern England ; 
those carried from the eminences, 
in Scandinavia, fell, some in the 
Danish Isles, some in Western Ger- 
many. This season, inimical to 
animal life, passed away, North and 
South became habitable; new spe- 
cies of animals, such as now exist, 
were formed to enjoy life under a 
genial order of things, and, lastly, 
man was created. 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE 
SCIENCE. 


We have glanced at the position 
of the principal coal strata, viz., the 
highest but one among the primary 
rocks. If all the strata recognised 
by geologists were now to be dis 
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coverdd in their natural order, access 
to the black fossilised vegetable 
would be out of the question, owing 
to its immense depth below the 
surface, say between five and «ix 
miles, The practical miner, without 
any knowledge of the natural order 
of the layers in the earth’s crust, is 
liable, if he gets no information 
from a geologist, to incur much use- 
less labour and expense. Being ig- 
norant that coal is never found 
below the mountain limestone, or 
the old red sandstone, he would as 
likely attempt a shaft through one 
of these rocks as not. The geologist 
would not hesitate a second about 
not making the attempt. Even if 
the stratum which appears at the 
surface be of a later formation, he is 
not sure that the desired mineral 
wili be found on sinking a shaft. If 
the first stratum which presents it- 
self is chalk, he cannot tell but that 
he would have to pierce through the 
Turassic, the ‘Triassic, and the 
Permian, before reaching the de- 
sired substance. Perhaps these, or 
some of them, may be not present, 
and then the object is attainable. 
There are thin and interrupted beds 
of coal in other positions in the 
earth’s crust, as well as in the car- 
boniferous region, but it cannot be 
worked with profit elsewhere. 


SUBTERRANEAN HEAT. 


That great heat prevails towards 
the centre of our globe is a fact on 
which all geologists are agreed, 
however they may differ as to the 
cause. We find it cooler and cooler 
till we descend about fifty feet ; but 
according as we descend deeper, we 
find the temperature rising at the 
rate of one degree for every ninety 
feet. At this rate the heat would 
be so intense some miles below the 
surface as to keep granite and the 
hardest metals in a state of igneous 
fusion. 

The issue of water of every dezree 
of temperature at and under the 
boiling point establishes this condi- 
tion of internal heat. Hot springs 
are found in Iceland and various 
other countries. From Artesian 
wells (80 called from Artois) pierced 
at Paris and at Satzwerth, in Ger- 
many to the respective depths of 
1800 and 2144 English feet, water 
of the temperature of 82 and 91 


degrees Fahrenheit continues to 
issue. 

The obvious proofs afforded by 
volcanoes of the fiery condition of 
things within the earth’s crust need 
be only mentioned. The fierce 
central heat is the chief agent in 
earthquakes, and not only does it 
produce these convulsions, and 
fling incandescent matters up 
through the craters of volcanoes, 
but it also occasions gentle heavings 
and depressions, and has done so 
from the earliest times. 

Our author quotes from Sir 
Charles Lyell on this head, the cir- 
cumstance of two Roman roads 
being visible in the Bay of Baie, to 
the west of Naples, several feet 
below the present level of the water. 
In the same neighbourhood are the 
remains of the Temple of Neptune 
and the Temple of the Nymphs, the 
columns of the former just rising to 
the surface of the sea. In the 
island of Capri, at the entrance of 
the Bay of Naples, the palace of 
Tiberius is submerged. 

* Here, therefore,” says our 
author, *‘it is clear that the crust 
of the earth has subsided over a 
very considerable area, since what 
is now the bed of the sea was, in the 
days of the Romans, dry land, tra- 
versed by roads, and dotted over 
with buildings. That the subsidence 
was slow and gradual may be in- 
ferred, partly from the absence of 
any record or tradition of a sudden 
convulsion preducing such a change, 
and partly, too, from the unshaken 
and undisturbed condition of the 
monuments themselves.” 

The level tract of land near Poz- 
zuoli, which is bounded inland by a 
range of cliffs, presents something 
more curious still, for since the early 
Christian era it was submerged 
beneath the Mediterranean, and 
subsequently upheaved again. Ruins 
which by some are declared to have 
once formed portions of a temple of 
Serapis, and by others, of ancient 
baths, are imbedded in the soil, the 
floor lower than the sea level. Three 
of the forty-six columns which once 
supported the roof are still standing, 
and exhibit a smooth surface for 
about twelve feet above the pe- 
destal. For nine feet above this 
mark they exhibit marks of having 
been bored by a mussel, which lives 
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only in the sea, and again they 
resume smoothness of surface to 
their tops. Here-a strange story 
is told in the plainest words. After 
the building had fulfilled its Archi- 
tect’s design for a longer or shorter 
period, the ground on which it 
stood sunk twenty-one feet below 
the sea level, and the waters went 
over it. The building went twelve 
feet below the bed of the waters, 
nine feet of its pillars were bathed 
by the waves, and the mussels ex- 
ercised themselves on their surfaces. 
At last came a gentle upheaving of 
the land, but the building did not 
attain its former height, seeing that 
the base of the pedestals is now 
lower than the surface of the Me- 
diterranean. The first sinking began 
not earlier than the third century, 
“for in the atrium of the temple is 
an inseription recording that it was 
adorned with precious marbles by 
the emperor, Septimius Severus. 
Within the present century a 
gradual subsidence has been: ob- 
served in the land adjoining the 
same plain. The west coast of 
Greenland is in our time gradually 
subsiding along a line of coast ex- 
ceeding six hundred miles, but the 
shorelands of the Baltic have been 
noticed rising at the rate of from 
two to four feet ina century. “ That 
phenomena of this kind has been 
going on in all past ages is now 
universally assumed in the specula- 
tions of geology ; that they are going 
on in the present age we have en- 
deavoured to prove by the evidence 
of facts.” 


ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH. 


Dr. Molloy affords a striking 
illustration of the long, long dura- 
tion of time since the first stratified 
rock began to be formed. In the 
great coal-field of Wales, at the 
depth of 12,000 feet, from fifty to a 
hundred beds of coal are found 
lying one below the other, and 
separated by clayey strata several 
feet thick. ach of these seams 
represents a forest which once grew 
up, flourished, and decayed, and 
was finally submerged in water, 
and lay there “till it was covered 
with a thick deposit of clay, which 
in time emerged, became dry land, 
and gave birth to a second forest, 
destined in its turn to wither and 
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decay ; or, at least, when the gtra- 
tum of clay had been deposited, it 
was to be overlaid in some way or 
another with a second layer of vege- 
table matter, sufficient for the pro- 
duction of a second bed of coal. 
And so this process must have gone 
on, doubtless with many and long 
interruptions, for a hundred times 
in succession.” 

“Then it must be remembered 
that the coal-bearing strata repre- 
sents but one of many periods, and 
that not the longest in the geologi- 
cal calendar. Before the age of the 
coal England was for many centu- 
ries at the bottom of the sea, while 
the old red sandstone was slowly 
spread out over its existing surface. 
And after the age of the coal Eng- 
land was again submerged, and 
gigantic ichthyosaurs, with their 
companions of the deep, sported in 
the waters that rolled over her 
plains and covered the tops of her 
mountains, and when they had run 
their course left their remains buried 
in the clays of Oxfordshire, and 
Warwickshire, and Dorsetshire. 

*« But the prospect still lengthens. 
The clay in which the mighty rep- 
tiles found their resting places came 
to be covered with a solid mass of 
chalk, often a thousand feet in 
depth. This, as already said, is 
composed of the shells of exceed- 
ingly minute animals,—so minute 
that hundreds of millions of their 
husks are contained in a bit of 
chalk used by a lecturer to draw 
lines on his black board. We can- 
not form an idea of the lapse of 
ages required by these small 
workers to pile up a chalk stratum. 
But after the chalk came the various 
thick strata of the tertiary age, 
which were to be covered by the 
cold drift and boulder clay, before 
the last strata were laid down, on 
which was prepared a habitation 
for man.” 


THE WORDS AND WORKS OF GOD 
CONSISTENT. 


It is evident that the people for 
whom Moses wrote his inspired 
narrative, as well as the Christians 
later in time, entertained no mis- 
giving of a longer period of time 
having elapsed between the creation 
of the celestial spirits and of the 
earth in its cruge state, than an 
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ordinary week of six days. They 
were aware that in the language of 
Scripture the word day sometimes 
expresses long periods of time, but 
they had not made researches in 
the bowels of the earth which could 
infuse doubt into their hearts, and 
they were confident (as believers 
should be) that the Creator could as 
easily bring the earth in six days 
into the state in which Adam found 
it, as in six millions of centuries. 

Moses simply says, “ In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” and then proceeds 
to state what was done in six suc- 
cessive days, which must mean 
periods of undefined length. There 
1s, consequently, no contradiction 
in the facts as related in Genesis 
and those which have been elicited 
by geological researches, or in the 
words of the text: “There is nothing 
in the Mosaic narrative, when care- 
fully examined, at variance with 
the ee of an indefinite in- 
terval between the creation of the 
world and the work of the six days. 
. « « It is quite consistent with the 
usage of sacred Scripture to explain 
these days of creation as long 
periods of time. 

** Long before geology began to 
create an interest, even in the very 
dawn of scholastic theology, Hugh 
of St. Victor declared that the du- 
ration of the interval which inter- 
vened between the creation of the 
globe out of nothing, and the work 
of the first day, was not to be ascer- 
tained. Having cited the passage, 
‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ he pro- 
ceeded :—‘ From these words it is 
plain that in the beginning of time, 
or rather with time itself, the ori- 
ginal matter of all things came into 
existence. But how long it remained 
in this confused and unshapely 
condition the Scripture does not 
clearly tell us.” 

Some Biblical students are in- 
clined to the opinion that the inde- 
finitely protracted period which 
intervened between the creation of 
the earth and that of Adam ended 
with the eve of the first day, and 
that the works of the six days then 
followed without any interval. It 
seems to us more logical to conclude 
that from the moment our globe 
was callec ‘ito existence natural 


powers began to enter on their 
functions, that activity and move- 
ment prevailed from the beginning, 
and that in six periods of incalcu- 
lable length the earth experienced 
the changes necessary to render it 
habitable by man. 

We remark in the Mosaic narra- 
tive the mention of vegetable life 
as existing before the creation of 
reptiles and birds, and these again 
preceding the quadrupeds in time. 
Geologists find this exactly in accord- 
ance with their discoveries. ‘The 
carboniferous period of geology was 
specially marked by a gorgeous and 
luxurious vegetation, and as we con- 
template the multitudinous remains 
of plants and trees, which have been 
gathered so abundantly in our coal 
measures, and ranged with such 
striking effect along the walls of our 
museums, we can scarcely help think- 
ing that we have before usa practical 
commentary on the text of Moses.” 

Hugh Miller bursts into eloquence 
in describing the abounding vegeta- 
tion of that period,—the huge pines, 
stately araucarians, the reed like ca- 
lamite, the tall tree-fern, the sculp- 
tured sigillaria, and the hirsute lepi- 
dodendron (tree covered with scales). 
‘* A rank and luxuriant herbage cum- 
bered every foot-breath of the dank 
and steaming soil, and even to dis- 
tant planets our earth must have 
shown through the enveloping cloud 
with a green and delicate ray.” 

During the period of the t 
reptiles and the great birds (of the 
latter of whom we have only foot- 
marks), the flora did not attain the 
dimensions nor the importance of 
that of the carboniferous period ; 
and again, in the succeeding era of 
the large mammals, the reptiles were 
comparatively small and insignifi- 
cant. That was the period of a 
genial and kindly atmosphere in the 
northern regions of the earth, and 
the mammals that then enjoyed ex- 
istence much exceeded in size the 
animals of the same classes which 
were created after the ice-drift period 
had crushed out-the life and beauty 
of that favoured time. 

‘The remains of one of its ele- 
phants (we quote Hugh Miller), the 
Elephas Primigenius, are still so 
abundant among the frozen wastes 
of Siberia, that ‘ ivory quarries ’ have 
been wrought among their bones for 
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more than a hundred years. Even 
in our own country so abundant 
are the skeletons and tusks that there 
is scarcely a museum in the kingdom 
that has not its specimens dug out of 
the Pleistocene* deposits of the neigh- 
bourhood. Grand was the fauna of 
the British Islands in those days. 
Tigers as large again as the biggest 
Asiatic species lurked in the ancient 
thickets. Elephants nearly twice 
the size of the largest individuals 
that now exist in Africa and Ceylon 
roamed in herds.... The lakes 
and rivers were tenanted by hippo- 
tami as bulky, and with as great 
tusks as those of Africa. The massive 
cave-bear and large cave-hysena be- 
longed to the same formidable group, 
along with two species of rhyno- 
ceri, and an elk that stood ten feet 
four inches in height. Truly this 
tertiary age, this third and last of 
the geologic periods, was er 
the age of ‘‘ great beasts of the eart 
after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind.” 

No fault can properly be found 
with the narrative of the Jewish 
lawgiver for not detailing those 
facts in the history of the earth 
now known to geologists. ‘The 
purpose of the sacred writer was 
plainly to impress on the Jewish 
people, naturally prone to idolatry, 
the existence of one Supreme Being, 
who had made all things. Amidst 
the boundless variety of God’s works, 
He would make choice of those that 
were most calculated to strike the 
mind with wonder and awe, and to 
bring home to a rude and unculti- 
va race of men the Almighty 
power aud supreme dominion of the 
Great Creator.” 

It thus being the office of the in- 
spired historian to dwell on the re- 
lations between his people and their 
Creator and Preserver, to dwell on 
physical facts which were not to be 
in any fulness revealed to man for 
more than thirty centuries later, 
would be to impede his great ob- 
ject. It was suflicient that in what 
he wrote, nothing should occur con- 
trary to what took place in the 
early economy of the earth. What 
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our author says connectei with this 
subject is well worth quotation : 

** It must not be supposed that, 
according to our view, the sacred 
writer, in composing his account of 
the creation, had before his mind 
those vast geological periods, about 
which we have said so much in this 
volume. . . . Wesee no good 
reason for believing that the author 
of Genesis was specially enlightened 
from heaven on the subject of 
stratified rocks and fossil remains, 
of upheaval and denudation, of vol- 
canic action and subterranean heat. 
These are matters of physical, not 
of religious science. And it eeems 
to be the order of Providence to 
leave the discovery of such things 
to the industry and ingenuity of 
man. 

‘*What we maintain, then, is 
simply this,—that the sacred writer 
recorded faithfully, in language 
fit'ed to the ideas of his time, that 
portion of Revelation which was 
committed to him, and in the ac- 
complishment of this task, made 
such a choice of words and phrases, 
under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to whom all truth is present, 
as to set forth plainly those facts 
that were unfolded to him, without 
introducing any error about those 
facts of which he was ignorant. 
‘ - The Mosaic story, when 
fairly examined according to the 
laws of human speech, is found in 
every age to accommodate itself 
with quite an unexpected simplicity 
to those new dnd wonderful views 
of God’s manifold power which each 
human science in its turn brings to 
light.” 

Having remarked on the silli- 
nesses, absurdities, and incoheren- 
cies of the Cosmogonies of the 
Pagans, our author thus appropri- 
ately concludes his valuable essay : 

** Alone the story of the Hebrew 
Legislator proclaims to mankind 
what philosophy and science, when 
left to themselves, have never been 
able to teach, that,—‘ In the begin- 
ning God created the Heavens and 
the Earth,’ that the plants and the 
animals, the ocean and the elements , 


* In the tertiary strata (the next under the glacial, on which the most recent 
deposits repose), the lowest is called the Eocene (the earliest of the new), those next 
above, the Miocene, “less new”’ than the newest of all, the Pleistocene, their upper 
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the sun, moon, and stars, man him- 
self, and all that delights the eye, 
and charms the ear, and fills the 
mind, are His creatures, and that 
besides him there is no other god. 
Away, then, with the idea that this 
sacred narrative, stamped as it 
lainly is with the imprint of the 
Divine Author, should ever be found 
at variance with the truths of 
science,—rather with those scanty 
fragments of truth, those crumbs of 
knowledge falling from the table of 
our Heavenly Father, which it is 
given to man here below to gather 
up with laborious care, and which, 
however they may excite his long- 
ings, cannot vatisly his hunger.” 

/e have given in extract as much 
of the work under notice as we 
could, and have quoted so largely 
trom the text, that we are spared 
the task, however agreeable, of en- 
larging on the extensive studies 
made by the writer, and thre simpli- 
city a: at times, the eloquence 
which distinguishes the _ style. 
Though not a treatise on geology in 
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the strict sense of the word, the 
student who has carefully mastered 
its contents, will afterwards find but 
little trouble in becoming as well- 
informed in geology as any non- 
practical man can be. The treatise 
may be called a non-controversial 
one. Dr. Molloy freely admits as 
facts the discoveries of Charles 
Lyell, Professor Huxley, &c., and 
gives these earnest labourers all the 
merit due to their efforts and zeal 
in the cause of physical science. He 
merely points out that these facts 
are not opposed to what is asserted 
in the Inspired History of Creation 
by Moses. 

A book pervaded by such a mild 
on is ccleuiesel to do more good 
than one in which various profes- 
sors, and writers, and declaimers 
at science-meetings would be sternly 
taken to task for the apparent plea- 
sure they seem to derive from point- 
ing out some fancied discrepancy 
between the Works and the Revealed 
Word of the Creator. 





THE THEATRE OF ST. PAUL’S ACTIVITY, 


* And he (Jesus) said unto me: Depart, for I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.” —Acts xxii, 21. 


Next to Palestine, which, being the 
land of the ancient patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and kings of the Old Covenant, 
and the wanderings of our Lord and 
the Apostles, is ever sacred, Asia 
Minor is foremost in the interest of 
Christianity, because this territory 
was the theatre uf the development 
of that other phase of revealed reli- 
gion, the salvatorial mission of 
Christianity to the heathen: the 
chief instrument of which was Saui 
of Tarsus, the first persecutor of the 
followers of Christ, who was as 
divinely chosen for that work as the 
work itself had been divinely pre- 
dicted in the very earliest phases of 
Revelation. ; 
It is worthy of note also, that in 
this region nearly every form of’ the 
world’s paganism mingled together : 
here Indian, Persian, Scythian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman theogonies, exerted 
an influence upon the religious belief 


and ceremonial of this varied country. 
As the several races passed over its 
bosom, they brought with them mo- 
difications of existing beliefs and new 
divinities, and so rapidly had this 
movley paganism degenerated the 
Godhead in the minds of the people, 
that at the period of the first mission 
of St. Paul to Asia Minor, paganism 
existed there in its lowest and most 
dehased form, in that the most pre- 
valent worship in its external maui- 
festation as ceremonies involved a 
violation of the best instincts ‘of 
humanity ; and as the conception of 
the Deity became more and more de- 
graded, it at last found vent in images 
of four-footed beasts, so the worship- 
pers themselves were equally degra- 
ded, and from their natural dignity 
of men, with reasoning souls, they 
sank down into a state of mere ani- 
malism, and became like the beasts 
they worshipped. 
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Physically considered, Asia Minor 
was favourably constructed by nature 
for the maintenance and support of 
man. It was sea-girt on three sides ; 
by the Uxine and Propontis on the 
north, the AZgean Sea on the west, 
and the Mediterranean on the south. 
lt had great mountain ranges, that 
of Taurus extending from the Sacred 
Promontory on the Lycian coast 
through the province, and then east- 
wards through Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Cappadocia, forming the natural 
ea on the north of Cilicia, and 
still further extending itself towards 
the north-east through Cappadocia 
and Armenia Minor, as the anti- 
Taurus range. This chain of moun- 
tains is also connected wijh those 
which run through Pontus and Paph- 
lagonia, and in the neighbouring 

rovince Bithynia are the Orminius, 
Typius, and Olympus mountains. 
In Mysia there is a mountain range 
of Ida and Olympus, and Phrygia, 
enclosed by mountains on all sides, 
which form its valleys: so also is 
Galatia. In Lydia is Mount Tinolus, 
and in fact the whole peninsula is 
dotted with mountains. 

From these heights descend a mul- 
titude of rivers, whose fertilising 
streams make of the plains below a 

rden of fruitfulness. From the 

hrygian mountains flow a number 
of rivers, which empty themselves 
into the Augean Sea, such as the Her- 
mus, the Cagstrus, and the Moeander. 
From the Idea and Ulympus moun- 
tains of Mysia and Bithynia the 
rivers Granicus, (sepus, Tarsius, 
Macistus, and Rhyndacus flow down 
to the Propontis; and into the Euxine 
flow the Habys, the largest river in 
Asia Minor, besides other smaller 
rivers, such as the Hyssus, Tripolis, 
Sidenus, (inoe, Thoeres, Bares, and 
Thermodon of Pontus: the Sinope 
and the Parthenius rivers of Paphla- 
gonia, and the Bilboeus, Oxyna, 
Hipius, and Sangarius rivers of Bithy- 
nix. On the southern coast a multi- 
tude of smaller rivers flow into the 
Mediterranean Sea, the most noted 
of which is the Uydnus, upon which 
Tarsus, the birth-place of the Gentile 
Apostie, is situated : up which sailed 
Cleopatra in her gaudy vessel, and 
down which sailed Apollonius of 
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Tyana, disgusted with the luxurious 
vices of that city. ' 

Corresponding with these phy- 
sical aspects, and as their natural 
results, were valleys, high table- 
lands, and Jakes, so that the whole 
surface of the peninsula presented 
that polymorphic configuration of 
country which exerts such benefi- 
cial influence upon the character 
and social condition of the races 
who live upon its bosom, operating 
upon their condition both morally 
and pbysical:y ;—morally by that 
sacramental influence which the 
beauty of Nature, God’s handiwork, 
exerts as a revelation of Divine 

ower, and physically by the pro- 
uctiveness which ensues upon 
such a diversity of formation. 

a this subject Humboldt, one 
of the greatest modern investiga- 
tors into the secrets of Nature, is 
emphatic. He attributes to the 
variously indented lateral outlines 
of continents a favourable influence 
upon climate, trade, and the pro- 

ress of civilisation. ‘* So also,” 
e adds, * does the elevation of soil 
(chains of mountains, &c.) give rise 
to equally important results. Even 
deserts encircled by a band of 
forests impress some peculiar cha- 
racter upon the social condition of 
the inhabitants. The blending of 
discontinued mountain-chains and 
tracts of valleys, tends to the mul- 
tiplication of meteorvlogical pro- 
cesses and products of vegetation, 
and from the variety manifested in 
different kinds of cultivation, gives 
rise to wants that stimulate the 
activity of the inhabitants,” * 

Such was essentially the charac- 
teristic of the physical conforma- 
tion of Asia Minor, and we find the 
results so clearly delineated by this 
philosopher realised in the natural 
products of this country. 

Being also a great theatre of vol- 
canic action, which had not ceased 
in the middle ages, the whole 
mountainous districts were full of 
metallic material, and we shall 
hereafter show that mining and 
smelting of gold, silver, and iron 
were not only pursued largely here 
in pre-historic times, and underlies a 
considerable portion of the native 


* Cosmos, Vol. I. 
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mythology, but we shall be able to 
prove by Greek and Roman writers, 
and by the results of the investiga- 
tion of modern travellers, that such 
occupation has never ceased up to 
the present day, for in those very 
districts where we have mythologi- 
cal accounts of Argonautic expedi- 
tions in search of gold, of kings 
named Crcesus, from their im- 
mense wealth, of Chalybes work- 
ing in mines in the pre-Hellenic 
period, and found there by Xeno- 
phon in his passage home with the 
ten ‘diowensl; et by a recent tra- 
veller, of one-eyed cyclops pene- 
trating into the bowels of the earth 
with the lamp tied on to their fore- 
heads (the one eye), such as Diodo- 
rus Siculus saw in use among the 
Egyptian miners, and which may 
be seen in use to-day,—the same 
occupation continues, and very 
probably has continued for the last 
two or three thousand years. 

Nor was Asia Minor wanting in 
other natural productions. Its 
rivers were filed with choice fish, 
its mountains were flaked with 
slabs of red and white marble, with 
which nearly all the great temples 
and palaces during the Greek and 
Roman period were built, not only 
in Asia Minor, but in Greece and 
Italy ; and even now, all over the 
country, fragments of such build- 
ings are found in Turkish mosques, 
cafés, and graveyards. Steps lead- 
ing to bathing houses are found to 
be made of statues, and inscriptions 
dedicatory to deified Caesars now 
decorate the interior of village 
hovels.’ * 

All races that settled in this 

eninsula, Persians, Greeks, and 
mans fully appreciated the va- 
riegated marble of Phrygia, Mysia, 
and Caria. Gold was wrung out of 
Mysian, Lydian, and Phrygian 
mountains, silver and iron from 
Pontus, and the rich quarries of 
Cappadocia yielded up its treasures 
of alabaster and crystal to the eager 
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searcher. In all this Nature was 
bountifully generous to Asia Minor 
in supplying rich materials for the 
embel ishment of life. Nor was 
she niggard in her supply of the 
absolute necessaries of fite. The 
country was notably productive of 
corn and millet, cad every kind of 
grain grew even on the table-lands 
of the Taurian heights. The mines 
of Sesbos, Chios, Ioria, and Caria 
were thoroughly appreciated by the 
Greeks and Romans, and may have 
been the inspiration of much Hora- 
tian poetry. Choice, delicate fruits 
were yathered in Pontus, Bithynia, 
Cilicia, and Galatia. The snow and 
ice from these mountains may have 
often revived the heated bodies of 
the luxurious Roman consuls, as 
we know was the custom with the 
emperors of Rome after their long 
feasts, which were also enriched by 
the mines and fruits of Asia Minor. 
The forests of Ida Tenolus and 
Olympus supplied all the timber re- 
quired for architectural or maritime 
purposes, and the extensive plains 
watered by the great rivers alread 
mentioned were populous wit 
herds of cattle of different kinds. 
Homer sings of the mules of Paph- 
lagonia, and by Persian kings and 
satraps in ancient times the Cappa- 
docian steeds were eagerly sought, 
as they were long after by the By- 
zantine emperors. 

Iu such a land as this, so favoured 
by Nature with the beautiful and 
the useful, we might easily expect 
to find that as regards its history 
as a dwelling-place of man, it would 
be tie theatre of many races 
attracted to 1t by its wealth and 
beauty. 

To say nothing of mythical 
periods which we shall examine 
presently, we know from Herodotus 
of a settlement of white Syrians on 
the eastern side of the river Halys, 
in Paphlagonia, Pontus, Lycaonia, 
and Isauria. The Phcenicians had 
penetrated into Cilicia, and that 


1 Hamilton's W, J., Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia. 
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* Sir Charles Fellows, iv his ‘Asia Minor and Lycia, London, 1852,” gives a most 


interestin, 


account of these remains, Ihe mouths of wells in Lycia were formed of 


capitals of Corinthian pillars: a marble pedestal was used as a horseblock; a female 
statue was turned into a seat at the entrance to a bath-house; the ruins of ancient 
temples made into gravestones of the Turkish burying-places; and the Phrygian 
villagers’ cottages were full of fragm.ents of beautiful columus, 
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the Cilices of Homer as well as the 
Dactyli of Ida were Pheenicians. 
From the west came also Mace- 
donian Phrygians, who are men- 
tioned in Homer. A race named 
Brygi lived in Asiatic Thrace 
Phrygia) in the days of Herodotus. 
Ci 45, vii.- 185). This was the 
abode of the Phrygian Midas (viii. 
138), and if so they must have been 
there before the Trojan war, because 
Homer distinctly speaks of the 
Phrygians as a people of Asia Minor 
(Iliad B. 862, G. 184).! 

But the greatest emigration was 
that known as the Ionian, which 
set out from Greece about eleven or 
twelve centuries before our era, con- 
sisting, according to Pausanias, of a 
mixture of races: Abantes, from 
Eubcea ; Minyz, from Orchomenos ; 
Cadmeians; Dryopes; Phocians; 
Molossians ; Arcadians; Thracians; 
Pelasgians, and Dorians; the majo- 
rity being Ionians. This was the 
foundation of the Hellenic phase of 
the country’s history. They were 
followed by the Persians, Romans, 
and in later times by a horde of 
Gauls from Europe, who had left 
their country with Brennus, and 
after the dispersion of his army had 
wandered as far as the Hellespont, 
whence, at the instigation of Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, they crossed 
over into Asia Minor, and settled in 
that part of the peninsula which 
afterwards took the name of Gallo- 
Grecia, or Galatia, from them (Livy 
xxxviii. 16 ; Strabo xii. 566). 

All these races passed over the bo- 
_ of _ land, dwelt a flourished 
there, and passed away, leaviag be- 
hind them traces of their euleurnée 
in buildings, idioms, and gods, much 
to the confusion of modern research. 

But the great problem of modern 
investigation, not only as regards 
this portion of the world, but as 
sani the world generally, is, to 
solve the question as to who or what 
were those races who have swept 
over the earth in pre-historical times, 
ing so many traces of their might 
behind them which have outlived 
those of the greatest empires of an- 
tiquity—the huge walls called Cy- 
clopean, which are continually being 
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discovered by travellers 

Asia and Europe up to Spain; the 
grows of gigantic images of men be- 
onging to a race of which no ty 
can be found; the carved rocks 
which the legends tell us were giants 
turned into stone by the anger of the 
gods,—all these things speak of ages 
of which we have no record, and of 
peoples who have lived, flourished, 
and 4. oT whose names may 
never be known, but whose works 
now look down proudly upon our 
ignorance. 

Even in Homer we have the re- 
flection of a life of the world far 
advanced; he speaks of archaic 
times. There are records of ruined 
cities, of these carved images, and 
of lost arts; so that the age of 
Homer, instead of being a “‘ juven- 
tus mundi,” was rather a *‘senectus,” 
for not only is the theology of 
Homer an advanced system, called 
Olympian, but the poems bearing 
his name everywhere reflect matu- 
rity of civilisation. 

e have seen that in Herodotus 
we have accounts of a pre-Hellenic 
race, called the Pelasgi, who, accord- 
ing to him, were the progenitors of 
the Hellenic race. However that 
may be, it — evident that this 
people, in the most remote times, 
must have spread over all the coun- 
tries washed by the Mediterranean. 
Traces of their work are found from 
Etruria to the Bosphorus, even as 
faras Spain, in the shape of walls 
formed / enormous blocks of stone, 
of which no two are alike, and yet 
each one fits into the other firmly 
and immoveably. Thess walls are 
called Cyclopean, in that they are 
supposed to See been built by that 
race of the Pelasgi which were 
called Oyclops. 

The Pelasgi occupied Greece as 
far as the Strymon; they extended 
themselves along the coasts of Asia 
Minor into the countries afi erwards 
called Caria Aolia and Ionia, as far 
as the Hellespont, where arose the 
pelasgic city of Troy. Their gods 
were those who protected the trea- 
sures hidden in the earth, such as 
metals, and principally gold, which 
they searched atter assiduously, 
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being a race of miners as well as 
builders. 

The ancients hated them because 
they did not understand their art, 
which they regarded as super- 
natural and magical. Strabo tells 
us that the Telchines, one of their 
races which belonged to Beotia, 
Crete, Rhodes, and Lycia, were 
thought to have the power of pour- 
ing out, at will, the waters of the 
Styx over plants and animals, and 


Atheneus attributes to them the * 


power of predicting tempests. 

The Cabiri of ‘aeaken, Samo- 
thrace, and Macedonia, were also 
smiths, metal smelters, and miners, 
the same as the Cyclops of Pelo- 
ponnesus, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
and, like these, they went down 
into the depths of the earth, having 
the miner's lamp fixed on their fore- 
heads, which gave rise to their my- 

, thological description as one-eyed in 
the forehead, and their name 
Cyclops. 

In the Suppliants of Aschylus, 
we have King Pelasgus, the father 
of the race, making a statement 
which confirms the account of Hero- 
dotus as to the extent of the Pelasgic 
territory in Greece. The Danaides 
daughters of Danaos, fleeing from 
Egypt to avoid the lawless nuptials 
threatened them by the sons of 
Egyptus, alighted at Argos, and 
were met by Pelasgus, the king of 
the country, who inquired who they 
were, and thus addressed them :— 
** Answer these things, and speak to 
me; for I am Pelasgus, son of the 
Earth; born Palecthon, leader of 
thisland; and from me, their king, 
the race of Pelasgians taking their 
name enjoy thisland; and I ruleall 
the territory through which the 
Argos flows and the Strymon to- 
wards the setting sun; for I claim 
as my borders the land of the Per- 
rebians and the parts beyond 
Pindus, beside the Peonians and the 
mountains of Dodona.” 

Another hint of this Cyclopean 
tribe of the Pelasgi we have in 
Herodotus iii. 116, where he speaks 
of the north of Europe producing 
large quantities of gold ; how it was 
procured he could not say, but the 
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tale was current “that some one- 
eyed men, called Arimaspi, steal it 
from the griffins;’ and he adds 
further on (iv. 13), that * above the 
people called Issidones dwell the 
Arimaspi, men with one eye; and 
above them dwell the gold keeping 
griffins ;” and he adds, for further 
information, ‘‘the Issidonians them- 
selves pretend that above them 
were these one-eyed men, and the 

tifins. From them the Scythians 

orrowed the same tale which the 
Hellenes have adopted from the 
Scythians, calling the above people 
by the same name as the Scythians, 
Arimaspi; ‘ Arima’ being the Scy- 
thian word for one, and ‘spon’ for 
eye.” —Herod. iv. 27-29. 

There can be no doubt that one 
of the earliest occupations of man, 
next to tilling the earth, was digging 
for gold. All through antiquity the 
labours of the conquered races were 
turned to this work by their con- 
querors. The very earliest account 
we have of this metal is, of course, 
in the Book of Genesis, where we 
are told, that in the land of Havilah, 
* there is gold” (Gen. ii. 11); and, 
further, that the gold of this coun- 
try “is good” (v. 12). So, in chap. 
xili. 2, we read that “‘ Abraham was 
very rich in cattle, and silver and 
gold.” And we find that when the 
servant of the rich patriarch met 
Rebekah at the well, he first pre- 
sented her with “a golden earring 
of half a shekel weight, and two 
bracelets for her hands of ten she- 
kels’ weight of gold.” 

It is thought that this Havilah 
was the territory afterwards called 
Colchis, and the river Pison the 
Phasis ;! if so, it is singular that 
this very spot —the Phasis — is 
where the “Argos” ship of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition came to anchor, 
and its heroes rescued the golden 
fleece, which was guarded in Colchis 
by griffins. We shall trace this 
more clearly afterwards; but from 
this wealth of Abraham, we may 
conclude that he was acquainted 
with this gold-seeking, and that 
already articles made of it had be- 
come symbols of wealth, and were 
used as presents; and, also, as 
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Damascus is mentioned as the na- 
tive place of Eliezer, Abraham’s 
steward, and was then a renowned 
city, we may conclude, that long 
Live this the western portion of 
Asia was in a high state of culture, 
and that the use of gold and manu- 
facture of golden articles were 
known, not only to the Pheenicians, 
but long before them to the races 
who existed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Pontus in times 
beyond the pale of history. 

We hear more of this metal seek- 
ing and the mode of its procure- 
ment and manufacture from Diodorus 
Siculus, who tells us that in the 
earliest times the city of Thebes 
was so celebrated, that no city under 
the sun had so many stately monu- 
ments of gold, silver, and ivory.! 

In Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, 
there were rich gold mines which 
were worked by vast multitudes of 
* people. The kings of Egypt con- 
demned to this labour all captives 
taken in war, criminals, and persons 
often falsely accused. They, with 
their families and friends, were 
seized and sent to work in the mines. 
They worked day and night, and 
were so strictly guarded that there 
was no means of escape. The hard- 
est portions of the earth they 
softened by fire, working the pieces 
out of it with their hands ; thousands 
of workmen then broke up these 
pieces of rock with hammers and 
pickaxes. 

They carried lamps fastened to 
their foreheads to give them light, 
and their bodies were stained with 
the colour of the metal which the 
mine contained; they worked too 
under the supervision of an overseer 
who lashed them when they did not 
work fast enough. Then other men 
took up these pieces of rock and 

unded them in stone mortars with 
iron pestles, and the result was then 
taken by women and old men, who 
cast it into mills, where they 
ground it until it became like a fine 
meal. This powder was then taken 
away by the masters, who spread it 
upon a broad board, and pouring 
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water upon it cleared it of the earth 
and dross until only the pure gold 
remained, and this was finally taken 
away, and put into urns by weight and 
measure. With the gold dust thus 
gathered, they mixed grains of salt, 
tin, and barley-bran ; then covering 
over every pot with clay, they put 
them in a furnace, where they 
remained five days and nights, when 
they were taken out and when cooled 
were opened and the pure refined 
gold taken out of them. These 
miners were treated like beasts—no 
care was taken of their bodies, and 
they worked naked; if sick or 
maimed they were still compelled to 
work, neither the weakness of age 
nor sex availed—they were all driven 
to their work by the lash, lashed 
during work, and often fell down 
dead from prostration.? 

So also the Iberians worked mines 
of gold, silver and brass, but they 
paid their labourers an Euboic talent 
for every three days work, and as 
the whole soil of Iberia was full of 
metal, even common persons became 
rich, until at last the Romans got 
possession of the country, and the 
mines were then worked by slaves. 
Spain also, and Britain, are mention- 
ed as metal producing countries.® 

There can be no doubt that the 
original inhabitants of Asia Minor 
were principally engaged in smelting 
metals in the mines on the hill tops. 
The legends ali indicate this. 

The ship ‘‘ Argos,” carrying the 
heroes who had left Greece, under 
the leadership of Jason, to seek the 
golden fleece at Colchis, started 
from the Thessalian coast, sailed out 
into the Aigean sea, entered and 
crossed the Hellespoint, passing 
along the Mysian Bithynian shores, 
clear the straits, enter the Euxine 
and come to the Isle of Thenis, pass 
the mouth of the Sangarius river, 
then by the Lycus, and continuing 
their course along the Bithynian 
coast, arrive at the Carambis Pro- 
montory on the shore of Paphla- 
gonia, and passing Sinope reached 
the mouth of the river Halys. Here, 
says the writer, were the Amazons, 


* Diodor. Sic. Biblioth. Histor. Greeca i. cap. 4. 


* Diodor, Sic. lib. iii, cap. 1. 
® Diodor. Sic. lib, i. cap. 2. 








the Chalybes, and the Tibareni, and 
their nei the Mosyneci, and 
at length reach the river Phasis in 
Colchis, where the ‘* Argos” came 
to anchor. 

In later times, in the Argonautic 
Expedition of Apollonius Rhodius, a 
contemporary with Virgil, we find 
the same race in the same, spot who 
are thus described : 


“ Th’ ensuing day the delegated band 
Approached with oars the rough Chaly- 
dian land ; 
Whose sons ne’er yoke the oxen to the 


plough, 
Nor healing plants nor fruits delicious 


know. 

Nor = delight they in th’ irriguous 
m , 

Retired and still their fleecy flocks to 
fee . 

But they dig iron from the mountain’s 


e, 
1And by this ore are Nature’s wants 
suppli ” 


Ovid? speaks of iron as ‘‘ Chaly- 
beia massa” so distinguished, on 
account of its excellence. Virgil * 
also records that they dig. out the 
iron naked, ‘‘ Chalybes nudi ferrum, 
&c.,”” he knows of them also as 


* * © “Stridventque cavernis, 
Stricture Chalybum et fornacibus ignis 
anhelat.’’4 


And speaks of iron as 
“‘ Vulnifieusque chalybs vasta fornace 
liquescit.” 

In Strabo’s time they were still 
famous, and all the ancient accounts 
have been verified the latest 
travellers, more especially by Hamil- 
ton, who, when in Pontus, went to 
the — spot and saw the descen- 
dants of these Chalybes still at work 
in the mines. ‘“‘I descended to the 

to return to 


valley and a 
Unich (anciently called (noe) but 
on entering the woods I observed 
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three or four black huts, which to 
my surprise I was told were iron 


forges, my informant adding that 
the neighbouring hills were full of 
similar iron works. It was a real 


pleasure thus unexpectedly to light 
upon the Chalybes with their mines 
and forges agreeing exactly with 
the words of the poet. . . . The 
mode of extracting the iron is how- 
ever slow and laborious: the ore is 
smelted in a blacksmiths forge, in 
which 180 okes of the rude material 
produce three pigs of metal, weighing 
six okes or thirteen pounds and a 
half each, consequently the ore yields 
only ten per cent. of metal, The 
blast of the furnace is kept up for 
twenty-four hours, during which time 
the mass must be constantly stirred 
and the scum and scoria raked off, 
after which the melted iron is found 
at the bottom. All the iron is sent 
to Constantinople, where it is bought 
up by the government and is in great 
demand.”* 

Well might Eschylus call the 
whole of this neighbourhood Pontus 
and Colchis, the mother of iron 
(osdnpopenrap)—® 

* * * ay cidnpomntopa 
trbety tg ela. 

In addition to these Chalybes, 
there were other races of smelters 
in different parts of Asia Minor, 
the most distinguished of whom 
were the Dactyls (or Finger-men), 
of Mount Ida, in Phrygia, who were 
closely and intimately connected 
with the worship of the Phrygian 
Rhea Cybele, or, as she was better 
known, the Mother of the Gods. 
This phase of worship was one of 
the oldest of all. Rhea belonged to 
the pre-Olympic gods: the Olym- 
pians are spoken of in Eschylus 
** young gods ;” but the genealogy of 

ae goes back to the pre-Homeric 


1 Apollonius Rh. Argonautic Expedition, translated by Preston, 4 vols., Dublin, 


1832. 


enophon also found these people in the same place in his march home with 


the Ten Thousand, and they were still working iron, Anabasis, lib. iv. cap, 4 sec. 18; 
and Kihner’s note to the passage in his edition, Bibliotheca Graca, Vol. I., p, 300. 


* Fasti ty. 405, Gierig’s Edition, who says in his valuable commentary, “ Ferri 
Noster (Ovid) prestantissimum genus nominat a gente chalybum ad Thermodanta 


fluvium 


5 Georgic. I, 58, 
Hn. viii. 421.446. 


‘ 
* Hamilton, Asia Minor, &c, vol. i. p. 274-6. 
€ 


Hchyl. Prometh, Vinctus v. 305. 
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e, in fact, to the very earliest 
sipciog-thase age of the Greek re- 
fisloe, in that her subsequent title 
the Mother of the Gods is based 
upon her genealogy, which is re- 
corded in Hesiod, where we are 
told she arose even out of chaos; 
and, after having produced Heaven, 
she, by co-habitation with Heaven, 
bore Ocean Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, 
and Japetus, Thea and Rhea, 
Themis, Mnemosyne, and Phebe, 
and the youngest born was Cronos, 
and then Rhea,embraced by Cronos; 
bare Istia, Demeter, Here, Hades, 
Ennosigaion, and Zeus. 

The Dactyls of the Phrygian Ida 
were regarded as her priests. They 
passed over to Crete with Minos, 
carrying with them their sacred 
rites; and also to Samothrace, 
which became a high seat of Cybele 
mysteries. Diodorus Siculus says 
they taught the inhabitants the use 
of metals; they also extended their 
religion and arts through Caria, 
where they worked the mines on 
the mountains, which are now called 
Besh Parmak, or Five ‘Finger 
Mountains. Mr. Hyde Clarke tells 
us the Chingani or Gypsies are still 
working hematic iron with fire and 
chare: Of this they make horse- 
shoes and nails, which they send 
to neighbouring markets. 

The same distinguished ethnolo- 
gist suggests that though the an- 
cient name of these mountains is 
lost, it might have been IIsrs Aax- 
tvao, which would account for the 
name given them by the modern 
Greeks, ‘‘ Pende Daktula,” trans- 
Jated by the Turks to “ Besh Par- 
mak,’”! 

Some of these Dactyli or Finger- 
men occupied the range of moun- 
tains between Magnesia, on the 
Meander and Ephesus. The former 
city under the Romans was a great 
place for metal working. Mr. Hyde 
Clarke says that he found the 
neighbouring formations near this 
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city were nothing but slag-heaps, 
and this suggestion receives con- 
firmation from the medals of the 
district, most of which are dedi- 
cated to Vulcan.2? They were to be 
found at Ephesus, Mount Sipy- 
lus, a peculiar metallic country 
near Smyrna, Pessinus in Galatia, 
and Mount Berecynthus, in Phry- 


gia. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke also calls atten- 
tion to a race of people who now 
inhabit the mountains in Western 
Asia Minor called Yuruks, who ap- 
pear to be a separate race distin- 
guished from the Turcomans. They 
procure metals on the hills and in 
the neighbouring plains, and also 
cut wood and burn charcoal, but do 
not smelt. They are supposed to 
be Mahometans, but their exact 
creed is not known; they are not 
considered orthodox by the Turks, 
who call them Kizzilbash—red- 
heads or heretics. They are charged 
with many irregularities; they 
never say the namaz or daily pray- 
ers, nor attend the mosques; but 
are given to holding secret assem- 
blies at the new moon on the hill- 


tops: to these no stranger is ad- 


mitted, and all intrusion is guarded 
against by sentinels. The Yuruks 
speak the Anatolian dialect of the 
Turkish language, and it is thought 
if they really are the descendants 
of the ancient hill tribes, their 
secret rites may contain some 
relics of the ancient Cybele myste- 
ries. 

The original settlers in Asia 
Minor came from two sources, the 
Aramean or Semitic and the Thra- 
cian—the former spread over the 
east and south, and the latter west 
and north. 

On the north-east were the 
Mysians, a rural people called by 
Strabo Thracians.* Towards the 
south was Lydia, a country richly 
endowed by Nature with beautiful 
scenery, containing the valleys of the 


The origin ofthis name is thus described by Welcker. Die Aéschylische Trilogie, 


Darmstadt, 1824, p. 174. 


* Die Finger sind Kunstler und aller Di 
darum wurden Daktylen, die genaunt welche der Rhea allerlei ins 


Werkmeister, 
erk richteten.” 


Some of these gods of metal working had names, which mean “ The Hammerer,” and 


the hammer was their symbol in art representations. 


* Journal of the Ethnol 


vestigation on this subject. 
5 Strabo I. 6 xii. 5666, 


See Welcker, p. 178. 


ical Society, April, 1869. On the Proto-Ethnie Condi- 
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Hermes and Caystor, whose shores 
were washed by the Agean sea. 
When the Hellenic tribes setiled 
there afterwards, this land was 
called Ionia. Herodotus' says that 
the ancient name of Lydia’ was 
Meeonia, and as such it was known 
to Homer.? © There was also a re- 
ligious affinity between the Mysians, 
Lydians, and the Carians on the 
south of Lydia, which suggests a 
common origin. In Strabo’s time 
even there was a great temple dedi- 
cated to the Carian Jupiter, fre- 

uented by Carians, Mysians, and 
oe on account of the fra- 
ternity of these people.* 

Though originally Thracian, traces 
of aSemitic influence have been found 
in this country, but we have no de- 
tailed account, the early history of 
Lydia, written by Xanthus, who pre- 
ceded Herodotus, having been lost, 
with the exception of trifling frag- 
ments.‘ 

As with Lydia and Caria so was it 
with Lycia. Still further south, the 
original inhabitants were of Thracian 
origin, and belonged to a race known 
wike Leleges, who established them- 
selves in Caria, having been expelled 
from the islands in the Archipelago 
by Minos, the Cretan. Here also 
there were traces of Semitic influ- 


ence, 
The inhabitants of Lycia were pro- 
bably a mixture of Arameans and 
Thracians. odern research seems 
to support the suggestions of modern 
scholars, that there are traces of these 
two influences in the language of the 
inscriptions discovered and the reli- 
gious traditions of the country, a 
phase of Apollo-worship in close affi- 
nity to the Dorian. Apolloalso bore 
the attribute Av«ai;.° Herodotus 
tells us that they sprung in early 
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times from Crete : whence they were 
expelled by Minos, and came into 
the land of Milyas, in Asia, such 
being the then name of the country 
in his time occupied by the Ly- 
cians. They are also mentioned in 
Homer.® 

That Bithynia had a Thracian origin 
was never doubted in antiquity, 
Herodotus says that those Thracians 
of Asia, called Bithynians, were ori- 
ginally called Strymonians, from their 
living near the Strymon, in Thrace.’ 
The word Thracia is always applied 
to this country by Greek writers,® 
and the mythological account of the 
origin of the name Bithynia is that 
it was taken from the Bithynos, the 
son of Jupiter and the nymph 
Thrace. Thrace had a people called 
Bithni, who had spread themselves 
over to the opposite shores of the 
Bosphorus.”” 

This migration of the Bithni must 
have taken place after the siege of 
Troy, as their name does not appear 
in Homer. 

This country, however, before the 
migration of the Bithni, was occupied 
by a celebrated people called the 
Phrygians, who were also Thracian. 
From Herodotus we learn they were 
originally called Bryges when in 
Europe; but when they passed over 
into Asia they changed their name to 
Phryges.! The father of history also 
gives us an account of their extreme 
antiquity, which he received from 
the priests of Memphis.” Divested 
of mythological accessories, it is cer- 
tain that these people belonged to the 
most remote antiquity. 

From what Homer says,"* we may 
safely conclude that their migration 
into Asia Minor must have been half 
a century before the Trojan war. 
They extended their rule towards the 





4 Herodot L. 7, vii, 74. 
* Strabo xii. 572, xiii. 626, 


2 Iliad ii. 864. 


* Collected by C. O. Miller in the Bibliotheca Graca, by Didot, Fragmenta His- 


toricorum Grecorum. Paris, 1841 


* The discoveries of Sir C. Fellows in Lycia, and the rich treasure of inscriptions 


he found there, throw much light on this subject. 
cap. xxii.-xxiv., and the Supplements. Also O. U. Miller Die Dorier. 
7 Herod. vii. 75; Strabo xii. 641. 


© Iliad ii. 876. 


See his Asia Minor and Lycia, 
Breslau, 1844. 


* Thucyd, iv. 75; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3. iii. 2; Anab. vi. 4. 


* Stephan. Byzant. verb. 
Herod, vii, 73. 


Strabo. xii. 501, vii, 296. 
#* Herod. ii. 2. 
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centre of the Peninsula, and occupied 
not only the basin of the Sangarius, 
but the valleys of the different afflu- 
ents of the A¢gean and Propontis seas. 
The kingdom of Phrygia was well 
known to the Hellenes, and Homer 
even distinguishes the difference be- 
tween the language of the Trojan 
ople and that of the Phrygians, ! 
hey made rapid strides in civilisa- 
tion, for the Lydians and the Ionians 
of Asia Minor attributed to them a 
considerable portion of their progress 
in the arts, which they in turn trans- 
mitted to their compatriots in 
Greece. The Dactyls, who first 
discovered the art of working metals, 
were thought to be Phrygians, and 
the country was rich in mines. There 
were also in the Phrygian religion 
fables which refer to Thrace, and 
some of Aramean origin.® 
The next most important people 
were the Paphlagonians, whose coun- 
try verged on the Euxine. ‘The 
Paphlagonians came from the country 
of the Eneti,” says Homer ;* but 
after the Trojan War they passed into 
Thrace, and wandered as far as Italy. 
In the time of Herodotus they were 
incorporated with the Illyrians. The 
western boundary of Paphlegonia was 
the river Parthenius, and the eastern 
the Halys, beyond which lay Pontus, 
in whose valleys lived various tribes 
who are mentioned in the earliest 
ages of antiquity, and are even re- 
ferred to in the geography of Moses. 
They are also recorded as living in 
the same spot by all the Argonautic 
ems of the Orphic literature by 
omer, Herodotus, by Xenophon 
and Strabo, and there is a striking 
unity in the accounts given by these 
different writers concerning these 
tribes, the most extensive being that 
of Xenophon in the Anabasis. They 
all agree in representing them as half 
savage, having the same customs, the 
same manners, and frequently the 
same names. These races are the 
Tibareni, the Mosyneeci, the Philyre, 


1 Hom Hym. iii. 113. ’Ess *AQpodirny. 
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the Macrones, and the mythical 
Amazons. 

South of this country is Cappa- 
docia, which was inhabited by people 
of different languages, customs, and 
religions, from those of the north 
and west. While in the northern 
Pontus, as we have seen, the charac- 
ter of the people was semi-barba- 
rian, rude, rough, rugged, in keep- 
ing with the physical aspect of the 
country, plainly intimating their 
Scythian origin ; and while, towards 
the west, on the shores of the 
‘Egean, the germs of oriental civi- 
lisation were modified by Hellenic 
influence, so in Cappadocia we find 
a different phase of civilisation, a 
feeble emanation from the sensuous 
culture of Babylon and Nineveh, 
essentially and purely Asiatic. The 
Semitic Aramean influence upon 
Asia Minor was extensive. The 
name Aram was known in the very 
earliest times all over the eastern 
portion of Asia Minor, and was ap- 
plied to the mountainous character 
of the country.6 Both Homer and 
Hesiod were acquainted with this 
name.® At the period of the Siege 
of Troy, the rulers of Armenia ex- 
tended their power over that portion 
of Asia Minor afterwards known as 
Cappadocia, the name of whose an- 
cient capital, Mazara, is purely Ara- 
mean ; but, in later times, when the 
Nineveh rulers extended their do- 
minion as far as the Halys(1800 B.c.), 
even to the western part of the 
Peninsula, they too must have ex- 
erted a considerable influence upon 
these peoples, all traces of which 
were obliterated by the stronger 
influence of the Greek. 

The denomination “ Cappadocia” 
was first applied to that territory by 
the Persians,’ which applied to the 
land east of the Halys. The Per- 
sians obtained the empire of Asia 
through Cyrus, in the second half 
of the 16th century B.c., but the 
Greeks continued to apply to the 


* Meiner’s Geschichte der Wissenschatten, in Griechenland und Rom. Lemgo, 


1781 
* Iliad ii. 582. 


§ Creuzer Symbolik und Mythol. ii. 37-40. 


5 In Hebrew the word Har is “‘ mountain,” and the plural “ Harim” used adjec- 


*ively means “mountainous.” 
H 
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inhabitants of this country the 
name of white Syrians.! The Per- 
sians divided this tract of land east 
of the Halys into two Satrapies, one 
of which, called Cappadocia proper, 
was the mountainous region be- 
tween Cappadocia and the Euxine, 
ealled afterwards by the Romans 
Pontus, an abbreviation of the term 
Cappadocia Pontus, or maritime 
Cappadocia. 

Two other races adjoined Cappa- 
docia, the Catonians and the Lycao- 
nians ; the latterwere on the west 
of Phrygia the Great, the former 
on the south of the valleys of the 
Sarus and Pyramus. y their 
name they belonged to the Thra- 
cian and Pelasgian populations of 
Asia Minor, but continued inter- 
course with Aramean tribes intro- 
duced foreign elements to such 
an extent as to obliterate all traces 
of their origin. From Strabo we 
learn that at last the Catonians 
adopted the Cappadocian tongue.” 

Between Mount Taurus and the 
sea there was a country called 
Cilicia, to which, on account of its 
peculiar physical conformation, the 
Greeks always applied the term 
tpaxsia (dry.), the Hebrew word for 
which was Khalek. The people 
were warlike, fond of piracy, and 
spoke the same language as the 
Cappadocians. In the time of He- 
oaliiee the tradition of their Syrian 
origin was prevalent, for he speaks 
of them as having taken their name 
from Cilix, the son of Agenor, a 
Pheenician. So, under the Medes 
and Assyrians, Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia formed one province. 

Towards the west of this province 
was Pisidia, also a mountainous 
country. The inhabitants were 
supposed to be the same people as 
the Solymi, of Homer, who fought 
the Chimera. The character given 
to them by later writers agrees with 
this description. They were of 
Aramean origin.‘ 


Strabo xii, 544. 
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Of Pamphylia and its people 
Herodotus one their origin to 
the fugitives who escaped from the 
siege of Troy under the leadership 
of Amphilocus and Chalcas.6 Their 
name signifies that their origin was 
rather from a mixture of peoples 
than from one stock. 

Caria, which lies on the west of 
Lycia, is said by Herodotus to have 
once oceupied the isles of the 
€gean sea. Its inhabitants existed 
there under the name of Leleges, 
but Homer, in his list of the 
auxiliaries of Priam, names the 
Carians and Leleges as two distinct 
races, and he is well-supported by 
the researches of modern times. 
But there are also traces of a 
Pheenician occupation long prior to 
the advent of the Carians. The 
name of Mount Cadmus is no doubt 
the same as the Hebrew Har Kad- 
mon, and we know that the Pheeni- 
cians colonised Rhodes and other 
islands opposite the Carian shores. 
Two ancient authors, Corinna and 
Bacchilides, cited by Atheneus,° 
tells us that Caria once bore the 
name of Phoenicia, and even now 
one place opposite the island of 
Rhodes is known by the name 
Phenike.’ 

Homer draws a distinction be- 
tween the Carians and other peoples 
who came to the assistance of Troy 
by characterising them as speaking 
a barbarian tongue (fapBapoPwvos). ® 
As regards the Carians, in more 
historical times their laws, customs, 
and manners refer to nations who 
dwell on the borders of the Eu- 
phrates.® 

From all this we glean that three 
great Hellenic races migrated to 
this peninsula in the most remote 
period of history, settled there, and 
exerted a powerful influence upon 
the religion, polity, and customs of 
various peoples around them. They 
advanced from the western shore of 
Asia Minor—the Hellespont—tothe 


Strabo xii. 533. On Lyeaonia, see Jablonsky, de Lingua Lycaoniew, opuscula iii, 
Livy xxxviii. 13.15. Strabo i. 34, xii, 573, xiv. 667. Pliny v. 24. 
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shores opposite the isle of Rhodes. 
These three races were the (olians, 
the Ionians, and the Dorians. We 
have only a mythological account of 
the origin of these peoples, under 
which some historical basis must 
lie, for they have left imperishable 
traces of their peculiarly distinctive 
personalities in the remains of an- 
cient philosophy, art, and culture 
now to be found in their track 
through Asia Minor. 

In the Hellenic mythology we 
find that Hellen, son of Deucalion, 
and great grandson of Japet, had 
three sons, Doros, Xuthos, and 
Aiolos. Doros and Aiolos reigned 
in Thessaly, which they divided 
between them. Xuthos was esta- 
blished more towards the south, in 
Attica and Peloponnesus. He had 
two sons who were called Achaios 
and Ion, who gave to the descen- 
dants the names Achzans and 
Ionians, just as the two other sons 
of Hellen had given to their sub- 
jects those of Dorians and Molians.' 

We have noted that the early 
history of these races is lost; his- 
tories of them did exist complete 
and varied. We have scattered 
fragments, so small and discon- 
nected as to be almost useless as 
data, but sufficient to prove that a 
distinct account of the career and 
territorial dominion of each family 
existed. Long before Herodotus, 
Hellanikos, of Lesbos, wrote a great 
number of historical and geographi- 
cal works, some bearing especially 
upon Asia Minor. Hecateus of 

ceotis, Kadonus of Miletus, Xan- 
thus of Lydia, Charon of Lampsacus, 
Pheerecides of Scios, Damastos of 
Sigooum. and Denys of Miletus, all 
wrote historical and ethnological 
accounts. 

But a 
these Hellenic settlements at the 
dawn of history where Herodotus 
commences his work. In the most 
ancient times the Assyrian monarchs 
reckoned amongst their subjects the 
Aramean population of Cappadocia, 
and from time to time extended 
their power through Asia Minor up 
to the western banks of the Halys, 


ow change came over 
en) 
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and even further, to the shores of 
the Aigean Sea. 

But about the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ, a great power 
arose amongst the Hellenes in the 
western part of Asia Minor, that of 
Croesus, the Lydian, who extended 
his dominion from the AZgean Sea 
to the river Halys. Then some 
years later Cyrus, after his triumph 
in the east, came to Asia Minor, and 
put an end to the power of the 

ydians. The Ionians, however, in 
their peril, sought aid from the 
Athenians, and obtained it. This 
gave rise to the Median war, which 
ultimately led to their conquest of 
Asia Minor. 

During this period, however, 
amidst the peril of agitations arose 
the first dawn of Greek philosophy 
in Ionia, a country described by 
Herodotus as being richly endowed 
by Nature, having the finest sky and 
the sweetest climate in the world. 
It was quite natural then that the 
earliest form of philosophical specu- 
lation should arise among the 
Ionians, who dwelt in such a fair 
land, where Nature displayed her 
marvellous and mysterious beauties 
so bountifully; and here we find 
men appearing like Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaximenes of Miletus, 
Pythagoras of Samos, Xenophon of 
Colophon, Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
Pherecydes of Scyros, nipodes of 
Chios, whose first speculations were 
directed to the solution of great 
meee ofthe creation and Creator 
of Nature. This is confirmed by 
Aristotle, who attributes to. this 
beautiful country the origin of this 
first phase of philosophy in the 
celebrated passage in his Metaphy. 
sics, where he says that men first 
began to philosophise from wonder 
at the contemplation of the marvel- 
lous beauties of Nature,which excited 
in their souls a desire for further 
knowledge; and we may well 
suppose that in this land and 
amongst the wondering investiga- 
tors of these mysterious pheno- 
mena that the significant term 
arose by which the Greeks always 
designated the general aspect of 


' Hesiodi Fragmenta xxxiii, 3. Op.et Dies 651 edit. Gotthing Apollodor, i. 7, 
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Nature in her complete grandeur— 
xoo0s—beauty ! 

After Cyrus had defeated Croesus 
and overturned the Lydian dynasty 
he extended his conquests and sub- 
jugated the whole country, which 
was afterwards divided into four 
satrapies' by Darius Hystaspes, a 
system which continued after being 
increased to ten satrapies down to 
the time of Alexander. One cause 
ot this invasion was that Croesus 
had assisted the Medes against the 
Persians. During the rule of the 
Persian satraps Asia Minor was 
divided into five nomas or districts, 
which contributed to the Persian 
treasury as much as 2060 Eubcan 
silver talents, or one seventh of 
the whole revenue, which was esti- 
mated by Herodotus at 14,560 
talents.? 

The invasion by Alexander took 

lace 331 B.c. His father Philip 

ad undertaken in his lifetime to 

relieve the Asiastic Greeks from 
the power of the Persians, but it 
was reserved for his son to accom- 
plish the work. 

At the early age of twenty-two 
Alexander set out upon the war 
against Persia. His passagethrough 
Asia Minor was a series of military 
and moral conquests. He alighted 
with his army in the Troad, and 
after visiting the scene of the Iliad 
he marched towards Ionia. The 
Persian satraps opposed him, under 
the leadership of Memnon, and a 
decisive battle took place near the 
river Granicus, in which the Per- 
sians were defeated. Sardis sub- 
mitted to the victor; he won 
Ephesus not by the sword but by 
interfering between the contentions 
between the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic parties in favour of the latter. 
Other cities soon followed, in all of 
which he established a democratic 
formof government. Miletus and 
Halicarnassus, cities favourable to 
the Persians, he besieged and con- 
quered. 

In Lydia he gained another 
bloodless victory by restoring their 
ancient laws, and in Caria by giving 
the government to the rightful 
heir, who had been deposed by’a 
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Persian. In one year he became 
master of all Asia within the Taurus, 
that is Asia Minor except the pro- 
gaan of Cilicia. In the Spring 

e proceeded to invade this pro- 
vince; om the other side of the 
Taurus the immense army of Darius 
was assembled. For some time the 
two armies waited for each other, 
but Alexander suddenly marched 
his troops through the narrow 
passes which lead from Cilicia to 
Syria, called the Pylew Syrie, when 
Darius entered Cilicia by another 
pass and placed himself in the rear 
of Alexander. The Macedonian, 
— that this tactic of the 

ersian was to cut off all chances 
of areturn to Cilicia, to intercept 
his supplies of provisions and men, 
at once returned and attacked the 
Persian army at Issus, when the 
Persians were again defeated and 
Darius had a narrow escape. In 
this campaign against Persia Alex< 
ander died, and after his death his 
dominions were divided amongst 
his generals, Asia Minor being 
thus allotted :— Philotas had Cilicia ; 
Antigonus, son of Philip, Phrygia 
Major; Nearchus had Lycia and 
Pamphylia ; Cassander, Caria ; and 
Menander, Lydia; Phrygia Minor 
was given to Leonatus ; Thrace and 
the Pontic regions to Lysimachus ; 
and Cappadocia, with Paphlagonia, 
was given to Eumenes.* 

A continuous series of disputes 
followed upon this division, out 
of: which only two came upper- 
most—Antigonus, who ruled up 
to 301 B.c., and Lysimachus up to 
282 B.c. 

But an independent monarchy 
arcse at Pergamus through Phile- 
tarus, who was deputy-governor 
under Lysimachus, King of Thrace, 
who rebelled and held the country 
for twenty years. Philetarus had 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus. 
A son of the first succeeded him, 
and slew Antiochus, King of Syria, 
who had designs against him at 
Sardis. 

Eumenes I. extended the limits 
of his kingdom, and so did his 
successor Attalus I. (239—225 B.c.) 
This latter monarch had a struggle 





2 Herodot. iii, 90-91. 
3 Justin xi. 5. 


> Herodot. iii. 90-91. 
* Justin xiii, 4. 
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for his kingdom with the Galli, 
foreign invaders invited by the 
neighbouring chieftains of Bithynia. 
The kings of Syria also claimed 
possession of Asia Minor and 
endeavoured to enforce their claim, 
but the Romans appeared against 
the Galli! and drove Antiochus 
beyond the Taurus, when another 
arrangement was made and for a 
time the kings of Pergamus became 
rulers of Asia Minor, until Attalus 
ILI., who died 133 3.c., and left 
the whole province of Asia Minor 
as a legacy to the Romans, and 
from that time the Roman writers 
speak of it as the “ Province of 
Asia.” 

The Romans placed it at first 
under a pretor and ultimately 
under a pro-consul. In Tacitus we 
read of some of these Pro-consuls. 
In the reign of Tiberius, a.p. 17, 
when twelve cities in Asia Minor 
had been destroyed by earthquake, 
the historian recounting the fact 
that Marcus Aletas had been seut 
out to inquire into the calamity, 
adds that the affairs of Asia Minor 
had been long administered by a 
pormnenen dignitary.2 Mancus 

epidus was pro-cousul in a.p. 21. § 
Seneca held the office a.p. 78.4 
Fonteius Agrippa arrived at Rome 
from Asia 69 a.D., where he had 
governed a year as pro-consul. 
Silvius- Titianus was pro-consul, 
and was succeeded by Agricola 
70—80 a.p. This confirms what 
Demetrius says in the Acts (xix. 38) 
‘* and there are pro-consuls.” 

‘Lhe ‘Assyrian and Persian domin- 
ation exerted great influence upon 
the religion of the various provinces 
over which they ruled, not only at 
the time when the country was 
divided into satrapies but long 
before ; as far back as we can trace 
we find a continual intercourse with 
Upper and Central Asia. From 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media and Persia 
colonies nad been sent into Asia 
Minor; the numerous satraps and 
those who attended their courts, 
introduced many eastern rites into 
the religion, and many customs into 


1 For the marches of Con. Manlius, see 
* Annal, ii. 47. 
5 Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythol. ii. 22. 
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the mode of life of their territories, 
and in the most remote times Asia 
Minor had become the chief market- 
place for Asiatic slave traffic, and 
even the sale of Indian wares. 

Some of these influences upon 
the religious belief and ceremonial 
may be traced in the vast spread of 
Baal-worship, and that of fish gods, 
so frequently denounced in Scripture. 
These gods were worshipped also in 
Asia Minor in a manner peculiar to 
the far-east, that of attributing to 
them a double sex, which was termed 
by the Greeks, when they also adop- 
ted it, hermaphrodite, as a mythical 
union of Hermes and Aphrodite. So 
we find a Bel-Chronos, Bel-Zeus as 
male, and Gaea, Astarte and Baaltis 
as female attributes ; and of fish gods 
that of Oannes of Babylonia, Dagon 
of Phcenicia and Atergatis of Syria ; 
and these gods had temples, a public 
worship, and organised bodies of 
priests in many cities of Asia 
Minor,> and in Rome itself; there 
were also goddesses of heaven and 
moon, goddesses worshipped in Asia 
Minor as Aphrodite, and at Rome 
as Venus with the same obscene 
worship as in the East, under the 
titles of Urania, Mylitta, Anaitis, 

Another great goddess was the 
Phrygian Cybele, or Rhea, an earth 
goddess, goddess of wine, agriculture 
cities and towns, whose worship 
spread all over Asia Minor, and was 
introduced at Rome, with great 
pomp and solemnity. Her priests 
were the Galli, and her worship was 
peculiarly orgiastic; the priests 
danced furiously to the music of 
kettledrums and pipes, wounded 
themselves, and in the height of 
enthusiasm would unman themselves. 
By the Romans she was worshipped 
as the mother of the gods; and is 
usually represented in art as wearing 
on her head a castle, the reason of 
which we learn from Lucretius :* 


Murali caput summum cinxere corena; 

Eximiis munita locis quod sustinet urbes: 

Quo nunc insigni per magnas preedita 
terras 


r 
Horrifice fertur divine matris imago.”’ 


In the temples of all these god- 


Livy, xxxviii. 12-15. 
* Annal. xiii, 43. 
® De Rerum Natura, ii. 606. 
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desses prostitution was a sacred 
ceremony. 

But the Romans, though they did 
not interfere with the established 
religions of the countries they con- 

uered, yet here in Asia Minor 
they introduced a new phase of 
religion, that of Czsar worship. 
This peculiar deification of emperors 
began first in Asia Minor, where one 
or two favourite prefects or generals 
had altars erected and games cele- 
brated-in their honour. Augustus 
increased it, and several altars were 
erected to him in the provinces, 
until at last, as soon as the body of 
an emperor had been burnt, an altar 
was erected to him and sacrifices 
commenced. -— = — of 
Augustus, a t deal of the adora- 
an wes anatenel to his widow 
Julia, who during her lifetime was 
often worshipped in the provinces 
as Juno, Ceres, Vesta and Rhea. 
Tiberius forbad any worship being 
paid to him in his lifetime, but 
punished with death any dereliction 
of such duty towards his adoptive 
father, and he allowed two temples 
to be consecrated at Smyrna to his 
mother and the Roman Senate. But 
by the time of the Apostles this wor- 
ship had spread all over Asia Minor ; 
every city had temples to the honour 
of past emperors, and in thenumismatic 
collections referring to this country 
and period we have the very best 
proof of the historical credibility of 
this widely- Cexesar worship. 
One peouliarity in these relics con- 
firms the verity of what we have 
already remarked, that the Roman 
influence, though it established Czesar 
worship in Asia Minor, did not di- 
minish the ancient forms of religion ; 
for we shall find on nearly all these 
coins on one side the heads and 
names of the emperors and sometimes 
of their wives, but on the other there 
is the mythological symbol of the 
earlier worship; in fact the most 
striking forms of that ancient wor- 
ship forced their way even to Rontfe, 
where Cybele and Bacchus were wor- 
shipped and had their rites. 

We proceed to examine some of 
these coins in proof. Those of the 
city of Ephesus bear the heads of the 
emperors who had temples in the 
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city,! and on the reverse, there were 
the various symbols and representa- 
tions of Diana and her worship. 

The Pamphylian coins bear the 
busts of several emperors with 
Hercules on the reverse, holding in 
one hand a club, and in the other a 
lion’s skin. There were temples here 
- Angustus, Tiberius and Antoninus 

ius. 

On the Antiochian, with Augustus 
Tiberius Titus appears the god 
Luuus, as also on the reverse of the 
later coins of Septimus Severus 
and Julia Donna. 

In Iconium, where Bacchus was 
worshipped, and the Perseus fables 
prevailed, we have these two figures 
on the coins of Nero and Poppeia. 

In Cyprus, the high seat of Aphro- 
dite, or Venus worship, we have 
coins of Augustus with the temple 
of Venus on the reverse; so with 
nearly all the coins of Vespasian 
Titus, and in later times of Septimus 
Severus and Julia Donna. 

In Phrygia, where Cybele worshi 
and the Fables of Marsyas prevailed, 
and flute music was used in the 
ceremony, we have all these facts 
on the coins. For instance, one of 
Nero with his bust, and on the 
reverse Marsyas playing on the flute 
to two kettledrums. On others of 
the same and subsequent emperors 
Cybele appears on the reverse with 
all her well-known attributes. So 
with every other province, the sym- 
bols of the ancient worship are 
retained as the actual worship was 
at that period. By this we see that 
Asia Minor was the high seat of all 
the paganisms of the world—Assy- 
rian, Persian, Median, Syrian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman, all united to 
make this country ripe for the sickle 
of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. 

The influences of this never- 
ceasing flux of humanity were not 
confined to the religious conceptions 
nor the ethical customs of Asia 
Minor, but the dialects of the dif- 
ferent provinces were modified by 
them. 

We cannot attempt to solve this 
ae problem, but only gather 

ints from ancient authors concern- 





ing these dialects. We must bear in 


1 See my “Ephesus, Pagan and Christian,’ Dublin University Magazine, Sep~ 


tember, 1869. 
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mind, as a canon of judgment, that 
Homer and the Greeks generally, 
speak of all who spoke a lan- 
guage different from this as Sap- 
BapoPavos. 

rom the expression in the Acts 
xiv. 11—‘‘in the speech of Ly- 
caonia’—we may understand that, 
although Greek may have been 
spoken and understood there, yet 
another and native dialect was 
spoken. If other tongues were not 
of Grecian origin it is more than 
probable that the Lycaonian tongue 
was not; for, as Xenophon tells us, 
the country was enclosed by moun- 
tains. No mention is made of this 
dialect before the time of Alexander, 
and Pliny speaks of it as ignodilem, 
but from the Acts we may glean that 
at the time of Paul they were dilin- 

. The supposition of Grotius, 
that the dialect of Lycaonia was the 
same as that of Cappadocia, has its 
source from a passage in Strabo, in 
which he includes Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia in the list of people 
speaking the same languuge. That 
Lycaonia was in an isolated position 
we have learned from Xenophon ; 
and to this we may add that Ona- 
gros could not cross these moun- 
tains. 

What was the dialect of Cappa- 
docia? In all probability either the 
ancient Assyrian, Median, or Per- 
sian. Herodotus says the Greeks 
called the Cappadocians Syrians, and 
they were ed Cappadocians by 
the Persians; and the religious 
ceremonies of Cappadocia, especially 
as regards the sacrificial rites, were 
in close affinity to the Persian. In 
Strabo’stimethere were many temples 
there dedicated to Persian deities.‘ 
At Anchiale, in Cilicia, there was 
also a monument den Sar- 
danapalus snappi is fingers, and 
underneath was the following in- 
scription, placed there by him, in 
Assyrian letters : —‘‘ Sardanapalus, 
son of Anacyndaraxes, built Anchiale 
and Tarsus in one day, therefore, 


1 Pliny viii. 44. 

3 Herod vii. 72. 

5 Arrian, Exped. Alex. ii. 5, sec. 3-5. 
7 Arrian, de Exp. Alex. i. 26-4. 

* Jablonsky Opusc. iii. 106-108. 

11 Dio Cass. Hist, lib vi- 
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oh! stranger, eat, drink, and make 
merry, for all other human things 
are not worth his” (snap of the 
fingers). Jupiter also was wor- 
shipped in Cappadocia under the 
Syrian name Asbameus, and as late 
as the time of Constantine there 
was a temple there by that name.°® 

In Lycia there was a dialect 
spoken composed probably of a mix- 
ture of Greek and Persian, each 
coming from settlements in the pro- 
vince. Plutarch speaks of a certain 
bilingual man born of a Lycian 
~~ and a ea mother. . 

e origi nguage of Pamphy- 
lia was barbarian, as Arrian one 
“the Sidete, who were originally 
AXtolians, after they settled in Pam- 
phylia, soon forgot their Greek 
tongue and spoke a barbarian dialect 

BapBapov Qavjv)” of their own. 
usebius includes the Pamphylians 
among the descendants of Ham, § 
the frequent use of the letters x and 
in their words, and the use of Abobas 
for Adonis, Zeigare for rerm:Z would 
imply that some of their dialect 
must have arisen from Assyrian 
sources.® 

The Pisidians spoke also a barba- 
rian dialect, and according to Strabo 
it differed from that spoken by the 
Greeks, Lydians, and Solymi. 

The original language of the 
Phrygians must Mave bere Thracian, 
as they came from Thrace. But 
Thracian was regarded asa barbarian 
dialect by the Greeks, and so was 
the Phrygian. Demosthenes, in his 
oration ‘de Corona,” reproaches 
Zéschines with using barbarous 
Phrygian exclamations; and how 
different the Thracian was from the 
Greek may be seen from Ovid’s 
Tristia, from the works of Lucian, 
and even from Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, who says that in ancient times 
the Thracians followed barbarian 
customs and used a variety of barba- 
rian dialects.o Dio Cassius. also 
draws a distinction between Thracian 
and Greek." Lucian also speaks of 


* Herod. i. 72. 

* Strabo xv. cap. 3. 

6 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, sec. 1% 
8 Euseb. Chron. p. 12. 

© Ammianus Marcell. xxvii. 4-9. 
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Thracian as being as different a lan- 

e from Greek as Persian, Scy- 
thian, or Celtic. ‘* By Jupiter,” 
says Hermes, “‘everybody do not 
understand Greek; I too am nota 
polyglot, nor do I speak nor under- 
stand Scythian, Persian, Thracian, 
nor Celtic.”1_ That the Phrygian 
tongue was not a dialect of the 
Greek may be seen from what Hero- 
dotus records, that the Egyptians 
regarded the Phrygians as a more 
ancient people than themselves.? 
The Phrygian name of the great 
national goddess Cybele was Agdes- 
tis. The words Azen (a beard), 
Adagoous (a hermaphrodite god 
rm the Phrygians), Adamna 
(friend), are Phrygian, not Greek 
words. Armateion is the name of 
a Phrygian song alluded to by Eu- 
ripides in the Orestes 1387, 


‘Appareiov a puareioy ptros 
BapBape Bog. 


The Lydian had an affinity with 
the Phrygian, though it was a dif- 
ferent dialect. This distinction is 
maintained by Herodotus, whuw de- 
fines the language of the Mysians as 
a mixture of Phrygian and Lydian. 

The Carians are called by Homer 
BepBapoPevo:.* Plutarch speaks of 
ee who ke the Carian 

ialect, and Herodotus speaks of a 
temple to Jupiter Carius, admission 
to which was given to all who spoke 
the Carian language, though they 
~— belong to a different nation.® 

ough the Galatians used Greek, 
yet still they used another dialect, 
the same as that spoken by the Tri- 
viri. This statement is made in St. 
Jerome’s Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians ; “ Galatas ex- 
cepto sermone Greco, propriam 
linguam eandem pene habere quam 
Treviros” is confirmed by both 


De Jove Tragedo, sec. 13. 
Jablonsky Opuse. iii. 64. 
Herodot i., 172. 


Pausan. de Phocicis. 
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Greek and Latin authors.© Pau- 
sanias points out that the Galatians 
called the oak apple ‘“‘ és,” whilst 
the Ionians and Greeks called it 
6 xéunoc.”? 

Another influence exerted uvon 
this region of Asia Minor, after- 
wards so distinguished in the his- 
tory of early Christianity, was the 
arrival of the Galli, who gave the 
name of Galatia to this province. 
They were the remains of the scat- 
tered army of Brennus, who, after 
the fatal battle of Ipsus, had wan- 
dered towards the Hellespont, ra- 
vaging the countries they passed 
through. Just as they arrived at 
this point, Nicomedes I., king of 
Bithynia, was about to endeavour to 
recover his dominions, which had 
been taken from him by the gene- 
rals who succeeded Alexander. He 
invited these wandering Galli to 
assist him. They succeeded in 
restoring him to his dominions, and 
out of gratitude for this help he 
gave them a settlement in the cen- 
tral part of Asia Minor, which was 
afterwards called Gallo-Greecia, from 
the mixture of Galli and Greeks 
which ensued, and when it became 
a Roman province it was called 
Galatia. his Celtic settlement 
must have exerted an influence upon 
the language and customs of the 
inhabitants ; traces of such influ- 
ence some have professed to discover 
in the celebrated epistle which St. 
Paul addressed to the Galatian 
churches.§ 

Though there may be some exag- 
eration in what Aulus Gellius re- 
ates about Mithridates, king of 
Pontus and Bithynia, yet, under- 

lying it, there is this historical 
basis—that Asia Minor was, through 
the many migrations which came to 
its shores, especially a polyglot 
country. This Roman anecdote- 


® Herodot. lib. ii. 2. 
* Tliad ii., 867. 


Pausanias, Strabo, Dio Cassius, Livy, Valerius Maximus, and many others. 


These traces have been eliminated by Lightfoot in the appendix to his commen- 
See also Wieseler: Commentar iiber den Brief 
alater, p. 521-8, tor a view which Lightfoot opposes, that these Galli 


belonged to the original stock whence the German people sprung, or, as Wieseler says, 


“a Nac 
lich 
p. 528 


dem obigen diirfte es demnach kaum zweifelhaft sein dess die Galater wirk- 
das erste deutsche volk sind, welchem das Wort vom Kreuze verkiindet wurde.”’ 
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collector says, that Mithridates, 
the renowned king of Pontus and 
Bithynia, who was overcome b 
Pompey, spoke five-and-twenty dif- 
ferent Yalocte.? 


We have proof of this also in the . 


New Testament, which recounts 
that the first Christian sermon was 
preached by Peter to men of differ- 
ent races and tongues, and, there- 
fore, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia (that 
is, Asia oF the New Testament ; the 
locality of the seven churches), 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, must be 
included in the expressions, ‘*#xovov 
tig Exacoros rn idiee DiaréxTy AwrobyToY 
airav”—as each speaking a different 
dialect. 

Into this country, with its varied 
phases of paganism, came the great 
Apostle of. the Gentiles, divinely or- 
dained by an especial calling of 
Christ to the work of overturning 
all this paganism, and converting 
its devotees to the Gospel of Christ 
crucified. And in doing this, he 
wandered through its mountain 
passes, peopled with robbers ; tra- 
versed its lonely plains; mingled 
with its motley crowds in the luxu- 
rious cities ; raised his voice under 
the shadow of the great pagan tem- 
ples, and, in fact, wandered through 
the length and breadth of this land 
three times ; during which, he tells 
us in his own simple and affecting 
language, he was “‘in deaths oft; 
thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck ; a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters ; in perils 
of robbers; in perils by my own 
countrymen ; in perils by the hea- 
then ;, in perils in the city ; in perils 
in the wilderness; in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often in cold and nakedness.” 
How can any man with a heart read 
this terrible confession, drawn from 
the Apostle through the machina- 
tions of enemies at Corinth, and 
doubt the veracity and complete 
reality of the miraculous conversion 
of that persecuting Jew on the 
Damascus road P 

From the state of Asia Minor at 
the time of St. Paul’s visit, as re- 


1 Aulus Gellius xvii., 17. 


2 Ritter Erdkunde Klein Arien. p. 424. 
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vealed in the works of contempo- 
rary writers, we may reasonably 
suppose that the majority of these 
perils were undergone in that 
country. ‘Travelling there was 
always perilous, from the time of 
Alexander down to that of Cyrus 
and St. Paul. The physical diffi- 
culties were increased by the depra- 
vity of the mountain tribes, who are 
described by Strabo as anest of rob- 
bers—“‘ Anorav Dawa xwroimias.” 
It was also the high seat of corrup- 
tion, lust, and vice of every kind, 
so much so that Livy traces all the 
luxury and depravity at home to 
Asiatic sources. 

The accouut of his travels, given 
by St. Luke in the Acts, is minute, 
and proves that the Apostle travelled 
nearly over the peninsula. We 
may trace him step by step. In 
his first journey he arrived at ) on 
a Pamphylian town on the river 
Caystras, then proceeded to An- 
tioch, in Pisidia, a country whose 
people were mountaineers, and 
given to robbery. He preached 
through the whole region—d/ sans 
Tis xapes—then went to Iconium, in 
Lycaonia, where he experienced 
** perils of the heathen” and “ perils 
of mine own country,’ and was 
stoned (Acts xiv. 6). He fled to 
Lystra and Derbe, and to the re- 
gion round about * xal ray repixor- 
ov,” whence he was driven again by 

is persecuting countrymen, and 
returned once more to Iconium to 
confirm the brethren. He then 

assed through Pisidia and entered 

amphylia, where he preached at 
his landing-place, Perga. Then 
proceeded to Attalia, whence he 
sailed on his journey to the Syrian 
Antioch, where he stayed a long time 
(Acts xvi. 1), delayed by enemies 
who drove him to Jerusalem to 
consult the other Apostles. He re- 
turned to Antioch, and remained 
some time, until the heart of Paul 
longed after his converts in Asia, 
when he proposed to his companion 
that they should again visit them. 

This gave rise to the second visit 
of the Apostle, and on this occa- 
sion they went through Syria and 
Cicilia, and, as they passed through 
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the cities, they delivered the first 
apostolical decrees (Acts xv. 23), 
which are called here by a name 
very differently applied, “ra dov- 
ware.” This was the reason why 
the Apostle took Silas, the delegate, 
from Jerusalem with him on this 
journey. They travelled over the 
same ground as before, and passed 
through Phrygiaand Galatia. They 
went on to Mysia, and tried to 
enter into Bithynia; but were for- 
bidden by the Holy Ghost, as they 
were also to enterinto Asia (Ionia). 
From Mysia they went to Troas, 
and Paul was supernaturally in- 
vited to Macedonia. At this point 
St. Luke joins the party, and the 
narrative is henceforth conducted 
with the personal “we” instead of 
the historical “they.” On his re- 
turn from the mission-journey to 
Greece, he called at Ephesus, and 
went into the synagogue to preach. 
He then sailed to Antioch, in 
Syria, where he remained for some 
time, and again started on his third 
and last visit to Asia Minor. 

On this journey he passed 
ee the upper coasts and came 
to Ephesus, where he remained two 
years and a half. Then paid an- 
other visit to Greece, and after- 
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wards sailed thence to Troas; 
walked from there to Assos, took 
ship to Mitylene, and upon reach- 
ing Miletus, he had the interview 
with the Ephesian presbyters. This 
was his last act in Asia Minor, 
for after that affecting interview, 
neither the weeping presbyters, nor 
any other of his Asian converts, saw 
his face again ; for the divine Apostle 
went his way to Jerusalem, where he 
was arrested and sent first to Caesarea 
and then to Rome; and the last we 
hear of him isa resigned longing ‘‘ to 
be offered up,” in an epistle written 
to Timothy, probably from some 
Roman dungeon, after he had been 
taken before Nero. ‘“‘I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight. I have finished 
my course. I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth, there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day; and not to me only, 
but to all them that love his appear- 
ing.” 
Our present investigation termin- 
ates here. What he saw and con- 
quered during his journeys must re- 
main for a further treatment. 





JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL, 


Ir was Byron, we believe, who said, 
“IT awoke one morning and found 
myself famous.” If he felt any- 
thing equal to the delightful sensa- 
tions we experienced when “we 
awoke one morning and found our- 
selves on the Continent,” he must 
have been once, if never again, a 
py man! And yet we were 
only in the rather uncomfortable, 
a decidedly stuffy bedroom of 
an hotel of that “ City of Cologne” 
which Coleridge tells us (and our 
noses fully confirmed the truth of 
his words), is so very inadequately 
washed by the river Rhine. The 
weather was raw and chilly, and 
we had lost some of our luggage by 
the way. But what did that matter 
tous? It was our first morning in 
a a land, and we saw the 
Rhine for the first time this day ! 


What a magic there is in that 
little word jirst—first love, our 
first ball, first visit to the theatre 
(read Charles Lamb for an account 
of that /), and first visit to the Con- 
tinent! The second may also be 
good in its way, but it has lost the 
gloss, the indescribable {freshness 
and piquancy of novelty which 
makes the “ first time” a thing suz 
generis, which comes once,—but 
never again ! 

This novelty added its charm on 
that autumn morning to every crag 
and ruin on the well-known, yet 
ever-changing and beautiful Rhine, 
which we will not attempt to de- 
scribe, though sorely tempted to di- 
late on its beauties, and tell how the 
arched window ot Rolandseck still 
kept its lonely watch above ‘the 
nun’s green isle ;” how the grey old 
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Roman walls and _ vine-covered 
houses of Andernach were reflected, 
as in a mirror, in the still waters 
below them; how the sun burst 
from behind a cloudas we approached 
Coblentz, flushing the whole scene 
with such a glow of light and 
colour, that it seemed, to our young 
eyes, a realisation of our childish 
dreams “of fairylands beyond the 
seas |” 

We will not tell héw disappointed 
we were with the Lurleiberg, nor 
how charmed with Bingen; but 

roceed at once to Wiesbaden, our 

estination. 

June 3rd, 18—.—Pleasant Wies- 
baden! nestling so snugly under 
the shadow of the purple Taunus 
hills ; with its sunny Kursaal gar- 
dens, where the children, the foun- 
tains, and the military bands play 
with equal assiduity; its broad 
Wilhelm’s Allée, shaded by noble 
plane-trees; its cheerful Anlagen, 
and comfortable (and cheap) lit- 
tle theatre; its walks t» Sonnen- 
berg, and pic-nics in the woods 
of the Neroberg; its sleigh- 
ing and skating in winter; its 
nightingales and thousand sweet 
hues and odours in spring; and its 
gaieties and excursions through the 
lovely summer days, and its still 
lovelier summer evenings! Who 
that has lived there can ever forget 
its delights, or suppress the longing 
to return at some future day ? 

And the people—the true, honest, 
noble German nation, from which 
we Anglo-Saxons inherit the ster- 
ling honesty and love of freedom 
which distinguish the “ true Briton,” 
with perhaps just a trifle more 
of sharpness and wide-awakeness, 
caught from our Norman ancestors, 
than the dreamy, mystical German 
can boast of. 

Yes; an honest, noble people, 
we repeat, are these Germans ; and 
no one, we think, can, without 
being somewhat the better for it, 
become intimate with a family of 
the upper middle class with its 
busy Frau, whose mind is equally 
occupied with her cookery, and 
stores of household linen, and the 
politics and literature of the day ; 
its fair-haired Madchen, as well able 
to make a pudding for the family 
dinner as to execute one of Beetho- 
ven’s most difficult sonatas, and to 
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manage a house as to speak two or 
three languages; and its thought- 
ful, intelligent music and tobacco- 
loving papa, as learned in meta- 
physics and philosophy as he is 
ignorant of riding ad cricket ! 

But, with all our respect and 
liking for them, we must acknow- 
ledge (without going the length of 
the impudent young middy, whose 
essay on the manners and customs 
of some savage tribe was distin- 
guished, at least, for brevity of 
style,—‘* Customs—veastly. Man- 
ners—none’”’),—we must, we say, 
acknowledge that some of the man- 
ners and customs of the good Ger- 
man folks try the unprepared En- 
glishman not a little—for the first 
week or so! Do they not devour 
sauer kraut with a terrible relish P 
Is not their cookery oleaginous toa 
degree fearful to the British palate ? 
Is not the incessant * click, click” 
of the inevitable knitting-needles of 
the German ladies fatal to the 

eace of mind of the unaccustomed P 

o they not, moreover, give after- 
noon parties (Kaffee Gesellschaften), 
from which gentlemen are igno- 
miniously and of malice prepense 
excluded, where the afore-men- 
tioned knitting-needles pursue their 
irritating course undaunted, and 
where cakes and gossip are devoured 
with equal zest ? Do not gentlemen 
smoke with impunity in that sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the fairer sex, the 
drawing-room, unrebuked by Frau 
or Fraulein? and last, but not least 
(oh, tell it not in Gath!), do they 
not eat fish with their knives, and 
convey gravy to their mouths with 
the same? But enough of ridicule: 
forgive us, dear German folk, while 
we describe the brighter scenes and 
customs of your “‘ Vaterland,” 

How gay the Kursaal gardens are 
on this bright midsummer’s-day, as 
we take a seat at one of the little 
marble-topped tables under the 
grateful het of the trees, and sip 
our cup of coffee, while the sweet 
strains of the Prussian band ‘‘ dis- 
courseth most excellent music” in 
our ears! What a motley crowd, 
in every style of dress and undress! 
French, Germans, English, Ame- 
ricans, Russians and Poles, Swiss 
and Italians, though these two latter 
seldom muster in force. Here 
comes a Kussian family, the — 
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and little girls dressed in the latest 
Paris fashion ; but the boys, in full 
Russian costume of long black vel- 
vet coats, with crimson sleeves and 
sashes, and with peacock’s feathers 
stuck jauntily in their caps. Who 
are those elegant-looking ladies in 
black, close to that chattering group 
of Frenchmen? They are Poles, 
speaking their native language, and 


wearing mourning for the woes of 


their unhappy country. Near them 
are a party of English, you would 
say at first sight, until one of the 
pretty girls opens her mouth to 
speak, and a nasal twang issues 
from her rosy lips, which betrays 
them at once to be “ our American 
cousins.” 

At the next table are seated a Ger- 
man tradesman and his family, all 
quiet, respectable, and polite—as 
much at their ease amongst these 
crowned heads, nobles, and fashion- 
ables, as the English at their own 
firesides. Here is a family of Ger- 
man Jews (from Frankfort, pro- 
bably), the men a leetle hooky-noeed, 
but the women strikingly hand- 
some—true Rachels and Rebeccas ! 
Yonder is a group of tall Prussian 
officers in their blue uniforms, jing- 
ling their spurs, clanking their 
swords, and otherwise conducting 
themselves in a soldier-like manner, 
and going through a hard campaign 
of doing the agreeable to the ladies 
in general, and to their own coun- 
try-women in particular. 

It is an animated, pretty picture, 
glowing in the brilliant sunshine of 
a foreign sky ; full of life and colour, 
and musical, too, with the plash of 
fountains, and the merry voices of 
children ; but as our eye wanders 
from the reflection of the summer 
sky in the little lake on which the 
swans— 

“* Float double, swan and shadow,” 


To the deep blue vault above, 


** So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to seen in 
Heaven,” 


We cannot but feel the strong 
contrast between its calmness and 
purity, and the eagerness of those 
excited gamblers who were staking 
honour, independence, nay, life it- 
self (there has been more than one 
suicide in those bright Kursaal 
gardens), in the gilded saloons 
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within the building, But we will 
not enter more fully upon a subject 
too serious and important for these 
trifling pages. 


April 16th, 18—.—It is strange 
how places impress themselves on 
the imagination and memory, accord- 
ing to the circumstances under 
which we first see them! Basle 
will always be, associated in our 
mind with a dark flowing river, 
with long rows of lamps shooting 
their rockets of light into its depths, 
gliding beneath the arches of a 
bridge in the bright moonlight of 
a balmy night in spring. And 
though we saw it next morning in 
daylight and sunshine, our first im- 
pression still remains ; and we shall 
always think of this quaint old 
foreign town as one of those dream- 
like and romantic scenes which 
memory loves t6 dwell upon in the 
— and more prosaic hours of 
ife. 

Heidelberg, strange to say, is not 
associated most closely in our mind 
with its castle, but with the lovely 
grounds round it; and comes into 
our memory with the gentle swee 
of a warm southern breeze hess § 
waving grass and blossoming trees, 
bearing with it the perfume of 
innumerable spring-flowers. 


May 10th, 18—.—Onwards still, 
on this bright May morning,—on 
towards the sunny south! Whirl- 
ing with the tantalizing speed of 
steam past deep blue rivers, and 
lakes as blue ; past mountains, and 
pine forests, and wonderful chalets 
with red-tiled roufs and over-hang- 
ing eaves that almost touch the 
ground ; past fields in which pea- 
sant girls with very short petticoats, 
and very long plaits, and very small 
crinolines and very large hats, are 
working busily; until we reach 
Lausanne at last, and catch, from 
the terrace where Gibbon wrote the 
last pages of his ‘ Decline and 
Fall,” our first sight of the Alps! 


Quaint medisval Lausanne! 
What a contrast it is to gay little 
Wiesbaden! Lausanne, like a 
courtly gentleman of the old school, 
—antiquated, respectable, and de- 
cidedly dull! uch given to the 
keeping up of old customs, and 
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shrinking even from improvement 
because it necessarily implies 
change. Wiesbaden, one of the 
rising generation, gay, spruce, and 
dandified, with a general air of plea- 
sure being the chief business of life 
—and undoubtedly wild and scam- 
pish !—to leave it for the grey walls 
of Lausanne is like going back a 
century in the world’s history ! 
But, as the place becomes more 
familiar, its exceeding loveliness 
exercises a fascination over you 
which grows stronger day by day. 
Whether you see its picturesque old 
streets and escaliers, so embowered 
in trees and blossoms that it is hard 
to tell where the town ends and 
the country begins, glowing in the 
vivid sunshine of a southern sky ; 
or with every wall and arch shining 
as if transfigured, ‘‘ white and glis- 
tering” in the unshadowed moon- 
light—it is always peaceful and 
always lovely—with the loveliness 
of mountain, lake, and valley; 
forests and sunny skies, and 


“The gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which 
brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty.” 


What a paradise Lausanne is to 
the artist! What delicious studies 
of art and nature “‘crop up,” as the 
geologists say, in its narrowest 
and dirtiest streets, which owe half 
their picturesqueness to their dirt ! 
And at its feet lies the blue lake of 
Geneva, so deeply, wonderfully 
blue! and on its farther shore rise 
the Alps, their bases dark with the 
shade ofthe pine-forests that cling 
around their feet (like earth’s trials 
and temptations), but clothing them- 
selves, as they rise nearer heaven, 
in the stainless purity of their 
celestial snows. 


July 2nd, 18—, Lausanne.—We 
occupy the first floor of a house 
blessed (or the reverse) with a most 
cosmopolitan set of inhabitants. 
First, our landlady, a fat, jolly 
widow, always good-natured, and 
always in achronic state of laughter 
and amusement about something 
—or nothing, as the case may be. 
Above is a handsome, olive-com- 
plexioned family of Spanish wine 
merchants. A Swiss voitwrier and 
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his wife oceupy: the ground floor; 
and last, but not least, an old 
Frenchwoman of good family, with 
all the politesse and ceremonious 
stateliness of the ancien régime, 
and whose greatest pride lies in the 
fact that she had in her youth 
ascended Mont Blanc to the sum- 
mit, and was the first woman who 
had ever done so. She used to 
tell with great glee that when she 
reached the top of the mountain she 
climbed upon the shoulder of one of 
her guides, that she might be able 
to boast ot having mounted higher 
than any man or woman before | 

What a continual stir and bustle 
there is in the court-yard before 
our-house! On a market-day, espe- 
cially when it is crowded with 
horses and vehicles of every de- 
scription, which the good people of 
Lausanne are either hiring from or 
returning to our friend the voiturier. 
Here comes a respectable bourgeois 
family in landau or sociable ; now a 
noisy set of young men clatter into 
the yard in drag or waggonette ; 
or a peasant appears with an empty 
barrel on his cart, which he wishes 
to have filled from the wine-mer- 
chant’s well-stored cellar. 

Amongst this motley crowd the 
bronzed Spaniards, in their shirt- 
sleeves, with smart blue caps 
adorned with tassels stuck jauntily 
on one side of their heads, and 
broad crimson sashes round their 
waists, ply a busy trade; and the 
noise and shouting in French, 
Spanish, and bad Swiss German, 
are perfectly distracting, as barrel 
after barrel is filled from the vaults 
beneath the house. If the wine 
does notrun quickly enough through 
the large tun-dish they use, a brown 
arm is bared, plunged into it up to 
the elbow, and the wine stirred 
vigorously for a few moments, and 
often a mug or tumbler is “eee 
in, some of the wine tasted, and the 
remainder poured back again ! 

July 26th.—But the usual bustle 
of a market-day is as nothing to the 
confusion yesterday when a troop 
of Swiss horse was billited on the 
unfortunate voiturier, and an officer 
of the same on every family in the 
house. Imagine our dismay when, 
late in the evening, our buxom 
landlady put in her smiling face at 
the door of our sitting-room, and 
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asked in her blandest tones, “ Ma- 
dame, qu’est ce-quion doit faire avec 
votre militaire?” What on earth 
were we to do? The shops, we 
knew, were all shut, and there was 
not even a bed to spare, much less 
@ rodm, ih our apartments! We 
were in despair, and inwardly ana- 
thematising the Swiss and their 
military system, when notre mili- 
taire himself appeared at the door, 
cap in hand, apologising most 
politely for the trouble he was giv- 
ing us, and suggesting, to our in- 
tense relief, that we could send him 
to an hotel in the town, which we 
have accordingly done, and expect 
to be sent in his “little bill” when 
the regiment takes its departure. 


Lausanne, September 2nd,18—.— 


“Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas 


Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a 


By Bonnivard !—May none those marks 
efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God!” 


How those pathetic lines of our 
great poet keep haunting my brain 
to-day! And no wonder, forI have 
spent the whole of this glorious 
September morning in wandering 
about the castle of Chillon and its 
neighbourhood, through Vevay, 
Clarens, and Montreux, finding new 
beauty in every little white village, 
cast, like foam, on the shores of the 
lake. 

What a chill the damp air of the 
dungeon sent to one’s heart on first 
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entering it from the sunshine with- 
out !—a chill as much mental as 
physical, for amidst that loveli- 
ness and freshness of nature, that 
exquisite blending of mountain, 
lake, and woodland, the dun- 
geon took a darker shade; the 
contrast became stronger between 
its damp stones—hard as the hearts 
that hewed them—and the sunny 
waters that lap ceaselessly against 
its sides, —between God’s handiwork 
and man’s! It seemed like placing 
a hell in the midst of the glory of 
heaven ! 


Lausanne, September 12.—I was 
thinking too much the other day of 
the horrors of Chillon to remember 
the ludicrous mistake of a French 
lady, apparently possessed of but 
vague iene on general subjects, 
who was heard by one of our party to 
exclaim, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, on entering the dungeon, ‘‘ Ce 
paueore Byron! Pensez qu'il fit 
enchainé la pendant dix ans !” 


October 20th.—Back again once 
more to the shores of ‘‘ Old Eng- 
land ;” back to mists and fogs, and 
cheery faces, and warm firesides 
(no stifling stoves here, thank good- 
ness!) casting au a “longing, 
lingering look” back on the plea- 
sant foreign lands where we had 
spent such happy years,but feeling, 
alter all, that “ there’s no place like 
home!” And with that conviction 
these ‘‘ Jottings from my Journal ” 
had better come to an end. Don’t 
you think so, O much-enduring 


reader P 
E. V. J. 8. 
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CRITICAL POINTS IN LIFE, 


You have stood on the platform of 
some great central railway-station 
when waiting for your train, and 
watched other trains gliding in from 
various quarters, stopping with ex- 
treme exactness at certain spots under 
the ample roof; have seen the hur- 
ried change, some people moving 
out, others in, followed by slamming 
of doors : there is a whistle, a shriek, 
then follows that instant movement, 
so exceedingly slow at first, but soon 


becoming very swift, as the collec- 
tion of various lives, with its joys 
and sorrows, its hopes and dis- 
appointments, passes on to the spot 
where the man in charge—and you 
don’t envy him his post—directs the 
train here or there with a little move- 
ment of a lever that opens certain 
iron divisions (called ‘* points”) of 
the rails, to a line carrying passen- 
gers through dreary districts of 
marshy fields, past dingy towns and 
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black minin districts, over which 


smoke is ging like a dirty 
cloud ; otherwise through pastoral 
valleys suggestive of peace and 
plenty ; round gentle hill-sides, 
whence, over gabled and _half- 
timbered houses, bits of blue distance 
are seen beyond; over brawling 
streams, and through a narrowing 
gorge where rocks hang threaten- 
ingly. To scenes of so great con- 
trast does that little “ point” lead: 
at first the merest fraction of an 
inch—yet so quickly does it oe 
you to places vastly different, in al 
probability, from the country to 
which that other line leads ; where 
the very air seems another thing 
quite, and the people a different 
race; where you fancy even time 
must have a different relative value, 
and where between that now distant 
other line are spread fields, towns, 
rivers, and hills. ; 
Leaving the home of our child- 
hood, how soon do we come to 
points where decision must be 
made for journeying here or there / 
meeting of ways to prove the part- 
ing with friends, with old modes of 
life, with cherished associations, 
with things and places that seemed 
almost a part of ourselves: and 
above these, and beyond them, with 
old homely faces. At such partings 
there is something cruel in the two 
roads separating with hard, iron cer- 
tainty. Scarcely yet out of the sta- 
tion of childhood, it may be, yet 
there lie the two ways before us, and 
choice must be made. How per- 
plexing often, and weighty the bur- 
den of such a choice, and the anxiety 
lest a wrong course be entered upon. 
We know little of the cares in store 
by choosing this or the other direc- 
tion ; little of their several pleasures. 
Life itself becomes more intense in 
the suspense during such hesitation. 
Like the junctions of the rails, 
how often do these ‘‘points” prove 
** partings” at thesame time! Little 
Bob has steamed up to one as he 
stands wit! father and sisters beside 
those canvas-covered boxes, waiting 
for the train to carry him to school. 
He “don’t mind it much,” as father 
reminds him of Christmas ; his sis- 
ters bid him “ not forget to write ;” 
(as if he should, or not write to- 
morrow!) The train rolls in ;— 
**Good-bye: be sure to write !”— 
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** Right, sir!” says some one to the 
quel, and away they go. How the 
odour of the great dusty grammar 
schoolroom smites him with the con- 
sciousness of wnhomeliness, as our 
tyro has to face the Doctor, while 
strange eyes are upon him! When 
in the night-stillness he lies awake, 
he is sorrowfully aware that he has 
moved to another line of rails, where 
at first the motion is rough and the 
wheels move but heavily. 

At an alehouse door stands a sol- 
dier, patting the shoulder of a young 
fellow from the country. A shilling, 
a bunch of ribbons—presently the 
night attack and the trenches. What 
a little “point” it was when that 
young fellow strolled into the town 
from his old mother, and was led to 
go and talk with the ‘‘soldier-chap!” 
How far apart were the rails when, 
a tight al brave British soldier, he 
fronted the fire of those deadly 
Russian guns! What a contrast— 
the cottage fireside when 
was done, to life in camp 
enemy’s works ! 

An emigrant-ship is waiting in the 
docks. Scattered about the great 
city are hundreds of intending emi- 
grants who have come up to sail to- 
morrow. There seems to-night a 
more than usually social aspect in 
the lines of brilliantly-lighted shops 
and the current of prosperous life ; 
and it seems a sad thing, after all, 
to leave this homely England, de- 
spite the hardships of the past. 
Some lie awake the long, long night, 
wondering at the roll of cabs, and 
listening to the frequent striking of 
variously-toned clocks, that seem 
telling of opportunities gone for 
ever. On the morrow, what a little 
point is that narrow connecting 
plank, across which many pass, never 
more to set foot on the soil of Bri- 
tain! There they go! strong men 
with assumed cheerfulness; brave 
little women whose faces are yet 
very pale ; children wondering what 
it all means, and why father and 
mother look so serious, but feeling 
safe by their side. A small link is 
that plank, touching the vessel and 
the Pnglish dock-side ; yet by it 
they leave their birth-land; the 
homes of childhood, dear even when 
miserable; scenes invested with all 
the brightness the imagination of a 
child can give. Far out on the sea 


loughing 
fore the 
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will the thoughtful, on moonlight 
nights, lean over the vessel’s side, or 
look upward to strange stars, think- 
ing of that little home on the edge 
of the wood, where nightingles used 
to sing in May ; or of the small Irish 
cabin; or maybe of the Scotland 
home among heather-clad hills, 
What a minute division at first! 
what a stern separation now ! 

Even thus do great events and 
weighty consequences spring from 
very little things: that is, appear 
so to do, to our partial knowledge. 
True power in conducting to opera- 
tion is mostly silent; often, even 
during operation, still and unrecog- 
nised—like a train putin motion 
at first by a force unseen, that pre- 
sently hurries you along at sixty 
miles an hour! How sometimes 
is our entire life affected by one 
definite step, taken when to move 
here or there seemed alike easy! At 
such a time it has before now 
seemed as if great results in the 
future sent down a sound to the 
present, thrilling us into greater 
seriousness, and impressing on us 
the importance of a careful decision. 
For points there are in life of 
incalculable result ; lines of road to 
be determined on, full of vital 
interest to ourselves and others, 
and having entered upon which 
‘there is no return. Of all such, 
= marriage is the most deci- 
-sive of all earthly relations. Con- 
geniality or not of mind and 
pursuit, compatibility or not of 
temper and disposition, equality or 
disparity of soul—these make that 
step all-momentous. No wonder 
here and there is one who fears the 
possibility of a wrong direction ; 
and the bachelor’s solitary hearth, 
or the “desolate’s’’ un-mated 
seclusion, tell how grave such a 
change was once deemed, and is 
now tried to be passed no more. 

When any such serious points 
in life occur it is well for us if de- 
cision is guided by duty, and the 
onus of choice settles not like a 
heavy weight upon our hearts. As 
to modes and callings of life is this 
especially true; for how little does 
the young student guess even of 
the work and the ties, the duties or 

ivileges, of any calling or pro- 

ession, choice of which, if left to 
the youth himself, comes without 
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the knowledge n to esti- 
mate their several conditions! We 
are well off, then, if, when choice 
of calling comes, it is plainly our 
duty there to go. The partings 
of such points can then alone fill 
us with regret: when absence, ad- 
vancing time, increasing age, the 
cares of life, so grievously tend to 
lessen strongest attachments, we 
cannot say what occurrences may 
ehange the inner disposition of those 
we part from so reluctantly. 

It is a solemn consideration how 
a very small point, a thing of 
the moment, may prove the change 
to good or evil in our lives; may 
move us from years of past strug- 
gling with poverty, and tasks ill- 
fitted to our ability, to days of com- 
fortable prosperity in a round of 
work for which we may be eminent- 
ly qualified, or may displace us 
from old home and quiet life among 
its shadows into scenes distasteful, 
and to modes of work wherein the 
wheels of labour are whirling 
rapidly, and life burns with a fiercer 
flame. 

Passing like ‘* points ” of the line 
of life mostly are we shaken by the 
change, and the carriages lurch a 
little, causing a cry ever and anon 
at the actual separations, the posi- 
tive “ partings ” of the rails. 

Sometimes, with pale face and 
trembling hands, the lever moving 
such ‘* points ” is hastily thrust to 
its place, ere the express train 
dashes past with deadly speed: 
saved, by the breadth of a spider's 
thread. 

In a study are two closeted. The 
younger to the man of years tells 
the story of his own wiong-doing, 
and is met by forbearance, kind- 
ness, and advice ; thought like this 
has possession of that young heart : 
“if an earthly friend can be thus 
gentle, unreproving, though kindly 
warning . :” and he learns, 
as perhaps never before, where may 
always be found forgiveness, resto- 
ration, strength. 

Two are walking, on an evening 
of autumn : and as the sunset with 
inexpressible stillness paints the 
sky, onc to the other speaks words 
of counsel, not personally-accusing 
words, but of grave kindness. The 
influence of such occasions is not 
lost ; through life may their power 
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extend: and dying lips bless such 
moments that were never the mere 
accident they may have seemed, 
but were verily gifts divine. 

It is the day of a great battle : at 
a critical moment the commander- 
in-chief, seeing a portion of his lines 
pesmi under an attack of the 
enemy, hastens besides them, and, 
with uplifted sword and a few strong 
words, rallies them on. The more 
closely-knit columns give out a 
cheer and compactly advance on 
the foe with tremendous onslaught : 
the opposing ranks are shaken, 
battalions close up on each side, 
advantage is taken of the enemy’s 
coufusion : he is thrust back, pur- 
sued, and finally the day is won. 
It was a small turning-point 
when the general first thought of 
rallying by his presence those fal- 
tering columns; yet possibly de- 
ciding the fate of empires. 

After repeated visits from local 
surgeons, (clever men, perhaps, but 
of far less experience,) the old phy- 
sician comes. There is ‘inatiine 
reassuring in his vigilant and con- 
fident features ; as with eye, hands, 
and words he seeks for symptoms 
the poor invalid himself is not 
aware of: by what seem very 
trifling features in the case, he may 
not unlikely be led to decide on the 
disease, and administer treatment 
quite reversed, perhaps, from that 
lately given, which must be radi- 
eally and essentiaily changed. In 
a few days the patient may be far 
better; in a few weeks well. Now 
such a result has not seldom come 
about from the keen observation, 
by a practised eye, of some symtom 
so subtle as altogethor to elude 
other skilled men; whereby the 
old physician detects the true nature 
of she case, acts, and is, successful. 
So small may be the sign that even- 
tually leads to health: apparently 
leads to health; for these points, 
leading to health, ure not, we well 
know, accidentally opened. An 
unseen Hand touches the lever, 
when we are surely sided off, possi- 
bly to long years of useful life. 

During such all crises in our life, 
when the balance wavers here and 
there, undecided which way to turn, 
how are the strain and tension of our 
existence increased, and interest in 
common things of daily life loses its 
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power over the mind, and relative 
ideas of time are changed during the 
stretch and struggle within. The 
nature of such times in our history, 
and the hold they had upon us, are 
told in after years by memory af 
events which seem separated by 
long intervals, whereas reference to 
our diary, should any then have 
been kept, show without dispute 
that those events followed closely 
upon each other; so much so, we 
could not have believed it but for 
the faithful record. How or 
do such severe points in life sin 
into the mind! recorded deeply 
as some rock-written history on the 
banks of the kingly Nile. red 
we, if they take from us some fooli i 
pride or self-trust, and drive us 
more closely to the unchangeably 
Good. 

In a city establishment a kind of 
cloud has for days been hanging. 
Juniors are aware of something, 
by graver looks and restlessness of 
the principals, as certain estimates 
are mysteriously taken, and the 
chief clerks whisper at odd times, 
and there is a significant disregard 
of any trifling errors in the ordinary 
work. Some heavy “bills” have 
lately fallen due, and creditors are 
becoming py» while part of 
the capital of the firm is locked up 
past; present recovery. The grey 
old chief-cashier is put out a 
great deal: knows e concern 
staunch and firm enough ; but don’s 
like the look of things—for so much 
* floating capital” being outofreach, 
their remaining vessel is nigh the 
water-line. But, luckily, an old 
wealthy friend, knowing how mat- 
ters stand, comes up to town, and 
makes liberal advances in cash; 
creditors are satisfied; partners 
tided over the difficulty ; business 
proceeds as of yore—and very few 
customers are aware how near such 
and such a firm wasto getting below 
the water-line. 

Junctures in life there may be 
when it will be greatly to our benefit 
if some friendly hand shifts the 
*‘ points,” so that we be moved, 
however roughly, to what proves a 
better rail. : 

A young cashier is at such a 
point, when he is tempted to 
take a sovereign from his master’s 


cash-box, intending Ao put it back 
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to-morrow. Perhaps he has a poor 
aged mother to keep, and can ill 
supply the means ; perhaps he went 
down to “the Derby” that day, 
and lost where he never should have 
sought towin. Thereare the bright 
unds—there the notes; it is even- 
ing, and no man near. Very dan- 
erous “ parting” that, the open- 
ing of a road leading, too surely, to 
loss and ruin : close the rails against 
such a “siding!” thrust too the 
“points,” lock them fast! Thus 
are there tiny “‘ points” of division 
that, once passed over, lead to 
collision, shatterings, death ! 

Responsibility rests on the man of 
wealth, that by no illiberal salary 
may he put temptation in the way 
of the young ; such were to start a 
railway-train on the line, and leave 
open the wrong ‘* points.” Rather, 
by open liberality, let such move 
honestly and securely forward. To 
the master of wealth it may be so 
long since he knew the want of a 
sovereign, he has relatively forgot- 
ten its worth. But often a trifling few 
pounds makes all the difference be- 
tween pinching want and easy live- 
lihood—between oppressive, screw- 
ing contrivance, and free means of 
“making the two ends meet.” 

Even by such small means as a 
little. “ needful,” as an Irishman 
might say, may we come to turnings 
off a long, wearisome march in life, 
to a line of increased freedom of 
prospect, of more congenial com- 
pany, when our whole life moves 
more easily for the change. Some 
huge official document comes, pos- 
sibly, appointing you to a govern- 
ment capacity, laden, if with more 
responsibility, so, likewise, with 
more leisure and influence. You 
scarcely expected that, as you look 
over the large document lying on 
the breakfast-table: and visions of 
work and change of scene lie be- 
fore the imagination, as you sip 
your coffee. 

What little things they are that 
veteran postman carries in his bag, 
dispensing right and left along the 
street an assortment of hetero- 
geneous correspondence touching 
on a variety of points of human 
interest ! There are trade bills and 
eirculars, dry and matter-of-fact, 
ping on letters from old friends— 

, frank, hearty letters, touching 
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upon any subject Jut business: next 
there may be tiny notes of confi- 
dence and fond expressions, them- 
selves adjoining ill-spelt curiosities ! 

Strange juxtaposition of docu- 
ments relating to subjects as wide 
apart as the poles, yet of high im- 

ortance to their several recipients ! 

ow such points in life, even 
trivial as the daily post, can affect 
our happiness—between hope and 
disappointment how many hearts 
are finotuating at the postman’s 
ring !—some thereby are repressed 
back from glad eagerness to loss 
and weariness ; some moved thereby 
to increased comfort for themselves 
or dear ones; others “sided” to 
trouble only. To one person, his 
letter is like the gentle breathing 
of the warm South; to another, his 
resembles the biting cold of Decem- 
ber’s frost. 

** Coming to the point,” how vex- 
atious often! and put off as long as 
possible, turned over and over in 
the mind to see if any escape ap- 

ears. Thatlittle bit of troublesome 

usiness with Jones, how it worries 
you until decided or cleared up— 
coming to the surface ever and 
anon to drive rest away, and giving 
a vexing sense of something wrong ! 
Better at once, if you can, to get it 
cleared up and done with—for in 
all such cases the first trouble is 
the least, and freedom from uncer- 
tainty will surely follow. As Sidney 
Smith once said, ‘‘ Repose is agree- 
able to the human mind—and deci- 
sion is repose.” So the sooner we 
go up to such a point the better 
—boldly to face its difficulties, and 
get them done with: it will not 
let us rest till we do. For it is 
surprising the power of anything 
neglected or unsettled to disarrange 
the mind while it worries and dis- 
turbs us. 

Lines of road seen from one side 
as diverging, from the opposite 
appear converging. Thus in life do 
many circumstances now and again 
all converge to one point for a long 
time, when we had least idea of 
their so doing. It may be all 
events appear furthering some joy 
or sorrow ; the union of separately 
trifling things converging to com- 
plete the measure of some happi- 
ness, or fill up the cup of some 
grief. Does it not occasionally 
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seem to happen that pleasures and 
satisfactions, or troubles and vexa- 
tions, come in flocks, and are 
showered upon us like thick drops 
of rain? Sometimes a man is borne 
down by concurrent forces of di- 
saster, following each other fast in 
crowds, tiH the downcast spirit 
thinks it shall never rise again. 
At another time prosperity is 
followed by increase of the same, 
on as adversity followed adversity 
efore. 

As we proceed in life we grow to 
feel more the worth of golden oppor- 
tunities. ‘* Points” opened to us 
there may be, soon to be closed for 
ever, without the faintest chance of 
their re-opening. Never let slip 
the sudden opportunity for good 
towards others or ourselves; for 
helping some poor body in his pil- 
grimage, if only with a cruise of 
clear spring water: that chance 
gone, it will not, cannot recur 
again ; and vainly we may wish it 
back. Now and then such moments 
come like a surprise; happy if we 
seize them ere they wing their way. 
That old ‘* broken soldier” cannot 
mow remember you with goodwill; 
probably he would have done so had 
a relieved his evident necessity. 

hat venerable, tottering servant, 
who receives two shillings weekly 
from “ the parish,” out of which he 
has to pay two-thirds for rent, may 
bless you for helping him to try 
to see his distant dying son—“ the 
last of eight,” he told you. Soyou 
don’t regret aiding the honest old 
fellow, aged just seventy-nine. 
“While we have opportunity let 
us do good.” While! Soon the 
time and means will be gone, and 
we ourselves passed into silence. 
May our noisy being have intervals 
of rest, which that last silence will 
not put to shame! 

In minor matters let us not miss 
the passing opportunity. Our friend 
asks us over for a day’s fishing; 
or we are offered some grouse-shoot- 
ing in the Highlands ; or a Parisian 
bids us face the Channel passage ; 
in such cases we do well, if no duty 
hinders, to go by all means. That 
chance won't return, whatever other 
jolly times are in store; and we 
a get more enjoyment than we 
look for. Any way, the oppor- 
tunity is golden ; seize it for good. 
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“ Partings!”—a word suggestive 
of very little that is agreeable. To 
those outside that circle of personal 
interest, the like of which surrounds 
every man, it may appear a very 
small matter when an artist has to 
“pack up his traps” and Jeave his 
cozy home among the hills, every 
aspect of which he knows, like the 
changing expressions on the fage of 
a friend. The evening before he 
leaves, once more he ascends his 
favourite hil] to watch the sunset, 
in company with two dear com- 
panions. Some distance, without 
speaking, walk those three, rather 
weighted with the morrow’s change ; 
then are interchanged a few friendly 
words as they see, far below them, 
a certain gabled cottage, where a 
tiny figure in white moves across 
the grass-plot. It is a peaceful 
evening; the west with c-imson 
clouds is reflected on the hill-tops, 
while scarcely a breeze is felt. -How 
strange to us appears the calm of 
outward nature, the heedless on- 
going of things, the utter absence 
of all apparent sympathy in the 
outer world, when we are moved by 
some grievous heart-disquietude ! 
A blow has fallen, some sore 
affliction come upon as, leaving us 
nearly desolate, and much of the 
sunshine of life seems gone for ever ; 
yet the sunlight of the world shines 
as before, and the day walks on to 
night ; swallows flit sportively in the 
bright atmosphere, while we look 
on nature with a curious regard, as 
though from a great distance—we 
who used to hold close and friendly 
intercourse with her in some of her 
shiest moods. 

Like the junction of rails where 
separate roads lead up to some 
station common to the two, are 
those chance meetings of the rail 
when we pass a few moments in 
company with a stranger whose 
worth of character, in certain points 
at least, we can quickly discern, and 
whose presence we enjoy till one of 
us comes to our journey’s end, 
Occasionally we meet with one 
towards whom we are drawn by 
strange and instant sympathy, even 
before conversation reveals some 
taste or feeling in common. We 
can recall the half-hour with the old 
officer who had served along time 
on “The Rock,” and told us lots of 
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anecdotes of Indian life and the 
Crimean war.—We can partly see 
that canny young wife’s features 
who was travelling with her hus- 
band, and the done of whose voice, 
as she spoke lovingly of the lambs 
sporting by the line, went to our 
inner appreciation; our fellow-feel- 
ing was roused at that tone of voice, 
so low and gentle and quietly ani- 
mated, so to speak: our strongest 
sympathy was with you, fair sister 
of the gentle voice and lustrous 
eyes, as you told your tender solici- 
tude for all sentient things. Then, 
again, we remember that agitated old 
Welshman discussing so vehemently 
which was properly Bala ish 
church ; can hear his sharp “ Balla, 
ould —_ = he grew rather 
angry when the opposite party 
pressed him hard. here, we won- 
der, is now that jolly old fellow we 
met near Bangor, he who amused 
us with tales of Spain, and had 
travelled much in the Pyrenees? 
One more such memory only will we 
allow ourselves here.—On anautumn 
evening a quick train is hurrying 
away from a wonderful Art collec- 
tion near Manchester ; and the rich 
but soft light of the sinking sun is 
falling on the bright hair belonging 
to a little face that is resting against 
the shoulder of one but a few hours 
before a perfect stranger, who is 
looking down gravely. He has been 
talking to the owner of that little 
face, and she, with wondering eyes, 
has spoken of things vastly strange 
to her opening mind. It is a sweet 
face, and a peculiar calm settles 
there as she tranquilly sleeps ; while 
the train hurries on, and rich tints 
deepen in the west, till threads of 
burning cloud are lost in the pure 
heavens. 

Some points in life there ase 
which can scarcely leave us as they 
find us. Passages we reach when 
the influence of the hour goes down 
our whole after-life. Such a point 
is the death-bed of a dying friend. 
How for that do we seem to have 
lived! How, in its overwhelming 
solemnity, are all ordinary interests 
swallowed up and lost! Ag we 
looked out on the midsummer fields 
and heard the shouts of haymakers 
in the sun, the stern contrast of that 
quiet room struck us with pain as 
we thought how nevermore in the 
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glad sunshine should we greet the 
face of our friend, radiant, as usual, 
with a smile of grave sympathy ; 
that face, whose thoughtful melan- 
choly and sternness towards self were 
suffused often with a singular and 
touching expression of fondness for 
others ; a face that, as you gazed, 
told you, you knew not how, of 
wer slumbering, and within whose 
influence you recognised your own 
littleness ; the face of one fitted, as 
it seemed, for noble office. How often 
had those eyes gazed on the beauty 
of earth and sky with, if possible, 
too deep admiration; but now— 
nevermore ! What unspeakable sad- 
ness in the word! But hope whis- 
pers it shall not be so. Yet, again, 
that spirit shall cheer onr hearts, we 
trust, with his large eympathy + 
those eyes behold scenes glorious 
immeasurably more, their lustre 
dimmed no longer ; that lofty intel- 
lect be permitted to range the won- 
ders of creation,—unwearied in its 
strength, fearless in its immortality. 
How pleasant in our lives are 
times of friendly gathering, points 
of cheery convergence, more espe- 
cially those of family reunion ! How 
jolly is the surprise of some old com- 
panion, perhaps a college ‘‘ chum,” 
dropping in unawares to beguile the 
monotony of our days, if such be, 
and pass a bewitching hour, recount- 
ing old memories! If some trust 
friend arrives, one like a second self, 
how often has it come to pass that 
that particular bit of troublesome 
business which was worrying us, and 
shading all sunshine off from us, 
has exploded, vanished into its true 


vapoury proportions, at the touch of 
the friendly and and an hour’s chat 
afterwards! Verily the cheery face 


of an honest friend ‘‘doeth good 
like a medicine.” What a com- 
fortable and anticipated point in 
life is the Christmas gathering, albeit 
not unfrequently its merriment is 
dashed by one or more empty chairs 
and memory of faces seen no longer ! 
At how many English homes on 
Christmas eve do carriages roll up to 
the door, and muffled footsteps are 
heard, and great coats, white with 
snow, are taken off in the hall ; when 
the blazing fire is so gloriously warm 
after the cold ride or silent walk 
from the station in the fast-falling 
flakes! What a pity such reunions 
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cannot be more frequent and nation- 
ally general! say two or three days, 
at most, withdrawn universally from 
the business year, and given up to 
such mighty holidays; in which al/ 
might join and share the relief from 
the binding ties of this most restless 
century, in which is coming a 
point to nearly all of us, as surely 
as keane sunlight moves upon the 
wall, when many subjects, now all- 
absorbing, must appear, if thought 
of at all, but as the minutest dew- 
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drop in comparison with the sea of 
one t interest; when to have 
found joys or sorrows by the way 
may appear equally one, and the 
mood in which they found and left 
us, with the attitude of our spirit 
towards the Dispenser alike of one 
and the other, will alone be of con- 
sequence. 

If at yonder last parting we 
enter, by substituted merit, into the 
fuller light of the one eternal smile— 
blessed, ineffubly blessed 7. a 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ir was a dark, drizzling morning, 
early in November, between two 
and e a.m., when a cab, heavily 
laden with luggage, and containing 
three persons inside, drove up the 
St. Katherine Docks and stopped 
alongside of the noble steamer 
“ Amphion,” plying between London 
and Boulogne, for the convenience 
of those who prefer—or are forced 
to prefer—the “ cheap and nasty” to 
the other and more agreeable mode 
of travelling, and therefore choose 
twelve instead of two hours’ misery, 
and endeavour tu make the best of 
it in the end ; telling you, quite as if 
they expected you to believe them, 
that it is a most excellent. way of 
going after all. ‘lo begin with, there 
is less rail journey—they say this 
is their first point, but who cares 
for that? Next, that the boats are 
much better, as if any one cared 
for that either when they’re sea 
sick, and consequently look upon 
the ‘‘ Great Eastern ” and a penny 
steamboat on exactly the same foot- 
ing ; and it is much cheaper—this 
is their last point, though it ought 
to be the first and only one, as 
everyone does care for that, and 
would go through a great deal— 
even twelve hours’ sea-sickness— 
to secure it. But they’re wrong, 
nevertheless, sosay I. Travel ex- 
pensively and comfortably, or don’t 
travel at all. Sit at home and read 
about all the beautiful places, and 
see pictures of them, and listen to 


other people who have endured the 
misery, talking about them, and 
telling you their hardships and 
fatigues, and anxieties, and enjoy- 
ments, and hug yourself compla- 
cently in your own chimney-corner 
the while, with your illustrated 
book of travels in your hand, and 
congratulate yourself, smilingly, 
you were not in any of those places, 
as not all the splendid sights in the 
world would make up to you for 
one-third of the so-called enjoyment of 
your far-travelled friends. No, de- 

end upon it, travelling at all times 
is more less of a misery, therefore 
make it, as little of a one, as 
possible, by spending as much 
money as ever you can, upon every 
single step of the road—you'll be 
less miserable then, whatever any- 
one may persuade you to the con- 
trary—and everyone is very good at 
persuading on that score, for when 
they must do an uncomfortable thing 
themselves, it is always so pleasant to 
see others doing it with them—but 
never mind, keep to the other side 
for all they say, take the shortest 
sea passages, the longest railway 
journeys, always travel first-class,— 
though they tell you no one does it 
in Switzerland or Germany; say, then, 
you prefer being alone, which you 
will not be however, as heaps of 
people are only too glad to keep 
you company—go to the best hotels, 
make up your mind to be cheated, 
it is well worth it,—take the very 
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most comfortable appartements ; 
never demur about the price of 
them—nothing is worth being look- 
ed down upon by the well-got-up, 
polished gentleman that shows you 
to them. Always take a private car- 
riage, with plenty of good strong 
horses attached to it, for every 
expedition—never go into a dili- 
geance by any chance—they tell you 
the view is better seen from the 
top of one than in any other way; 
but if you’re sensible, you'll know 
that all the views in the world are 
not worth the terrors, fatigue, and 
company, consequent thereon—in 
short, in every single instance, in 
which the two ways come before 
you, invariably choose the dearest, 
and if in the end you are obliged 
to curtail your journey, from the 
mere fact of your money having 
run out, you will then only have 
deep cause for thankfulness at hav- 
ing so good an excuse for giving up 
an amusement, that in your heart 
of hearts, you know, is about the 
least of one you have ever gone 
through in the whole course of your 
existence. 

So much for my advice! What a 
pity no one was by to give it to 
the unhappy party in the cab, as 
then perhaps, they would have re- 
linquished, the wild project, of aban- 
doning themselves to the tender 
mercies of the ocean for an unlimit- 
ed number of hours, all for the sor- 
did consideration of saving a few 

nce, by their miserable experiment. 

ut then poor little Mrs. Morton 
had not many people to give her 
advice, and those she had generally 
took the side exactly opposite to the 
one above; so that when she and 
her old friend Dr. Merryman, con- 
sulted together on the subject of 
Marjory’s white face, hollow eyes, and 
listless, dejected appearance, and 
when he, like all others of his class, 
immediately proposed change of air 
and scene, and as no other place in 
Europe seemed at once so feasible, 
and so little obnoxious as Paris, it 
was all arranged, with surprising 
energy and promptitude ; and before 
a fortnight was well over, Mrs. Mor- 
ton, Marjory, and the faithful Esther, 
were all safely packed up in a cab, 
laden with boxes, shivering in the 
cold and drizzling rain, for the St. 
Katherine Docks, this dark Novem- 
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ber morning, as the first step on the 


road to renewed health and perfect 
happiness. 

It didn’t look like it, certainly, 
poor things, as they alighted from 
the cab, and followed the greasy 
porters down the slippery, slanting 
gangway, on to the wet, cold deck, 
so dark they could scarcely see their 
way, and quite deserted but for a few 
sleepy sailors, one of whom Mrs. 
Morton clutched convulsively by the 
hand, longing to ask him if there 
was any danger, but ending by only 
feebly demanding the way to the 
ladies’ cabin. 

** Here it is, Auntie dear!” said 
Marjory already standing at the 
h of the stairs, and shudder- 
ingly surveying the dimly-lighted 
abyss beneath. ‘* Let me help you,” 
and they both, with damp, clinging 
skirts, made their way, one foot at a 
time, down below, where a gaunt, 
half-awake stewardess met them, 
slightly put out by their early 
arrival, and who steadily informed 
them, at every attempt to make 
themselves at home, that each sofa 
or berth, they pounced upon was 
engaged, but ended by allowing 
them to occupy two of the latter, 
one above the other, and promising 
to secret Esther in some other 
equally horrible position elsewhere. 

“Marjory, dear !” faintly murmured 
Mrs. Morton, as she laid her little 
head down upon the rock-like pillow, 
**]7 am sorry you’re so far away wu 
there. I wish you could have 
that sofa near me.” 

The stewardess, at these words, in- 
stantly awaking to the sense of the 
dignity and perfection of her vessel 
and all its arrangements, at once ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, ma'am, I assure you 
the young lady’s better off there 
than on the sofa; it’s a beautiful 
bed, and there’s no danger of her fall- 
ing out—like on the sofa.” : 

“Oh, is there danger of that? is 
it going to be so rough ?” cried out 
the little aunt, in a voice of terror. 

‘** Dear me! no, ma’am, not rough 
at all ; and never any danger here.” 

“¢ But if she was to fall off the sofa 
there might be danger, and it would 
be very rough indeed,” pleaded Mrs. 
Morton, trembingly. 

** Well, not so very rough either ; 
only, you can’t expect the Channel 
to be quite as smooth as a mill-pond, 
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leastways, not in November, after 
the gales we've ’ad.” 

“Oh, Marjory, dear! it’s going to 
be very rough, what shall we do?” 

“No, no, dear auntie, I daresa 
it won’t be so bad at all; don't 
think about it, and [ll sit here 
near you, if you like, all the time, 
or lie on the ground by you. I could 
easily, and you know I’m never sez- 
sick,” 

“T shouldn’t advise your doing 
that, miss,” broke in the stewardess, 
—who, with the unvarying custom 
of her race, never will let you be 
comfortable in your own way, and 
who, in spite of your own strength 
of will and determination, always 
gets her own way in the end; and 
80, now, completely overruling every 
objection to the contrary, in an in- 
credibly short time had dextrously 
mounted Marjory in her cell, assur- 
ing her of her perfect comfort, till 
she almost began to believe it her- 
self, in spite of her own certain 
knowlege that she was laid out upon 
a board, her head and feet exactly 
on the same level, thatifshe stirred 
one way she must fall out another, 
bang her head against the roof, 
which appeared even now to be rest- 
ing upon her forehead, and knowing 
in her own miod that thus she 
must remain for the next—she 
dared not think how many number 
of hours. Those stewardesses cer- 
tainly are a wonderful class if we 
will only set ourselves seriously to 
contemplate the species ! 

Thus having satisfactorily disposed 
of three of her victims (for Esther 
was made away with somewhere), she 
also sat herself down awhile in an 
advantageous position to look out 
for more, who all began to pour in, 
in due time, of course, just as poor 
little Mrs. Morton was beginning 
to furget her miseries in a gentle 
slumber, and Marjory was hoping 
that such a state of things would 
not be quite impossible for her 
either. But now, naturally, that 
must all be given up, how long none 
could say; for who could sleep 
when a mother and six children are 
in the act of breaking into their 
sleeping apartment, to say nothing 
of the clerical father peering in 
after their safety ; and before they 
are half accommodated, two elderly 
females,—a!lcurlsand excitement,— 
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and three or four young girls, banded 
together for protection on their way 
to some school at Boulogne, besides 
sundry other waifs and strays of 
economical humanity, all following 
each other in quick succession, 
chatting, laughing, crying, or moan- 
ing, according as the situation they 
at that moment are forced to uccupy 
strikes upon their senses. Then, 
when they have each settled them- 
selves, or been settled by the 
stewardess—as the children are 
crying and being put to bed, while 
the hnpless mother groans, and the 
nurse begins already to feel sea- 
sick—as the elderly spinsters un- 
dress and lie down, as if they were 
at home in their own house, sbak- 
ing their curls previous to stowing 
them away under their nightcaps, 
and laughing and joking with 
hearty good-will—as the juvenile 
maidens whisper and titter, and let 
off shafts of wit at each other or 
the stewardess—as the crinolines are 
hung up, and the bonnets and hats 
suspended, where they will sway 
backwards and forwards in time 
with the lamp and to the tune of 
the waves—as the father peeps in 
once more, to the horror of the 
spinsters and the delight of the 
school-girls—as all this and much 
more of the same kind goes rapidly 
forward, the funnel begins to roar, 
and the sailors to tramp and shout 
in their inevitable jargon, and Mrs, 
Morton sighs audibly, and begs to 
know if there is any danger, while 
no one in the increasing uproar can 
hear a word she says, and the wind 
begins to howl and the paddles to 
plash ; and at last, when the com- 
motion seems to have reached its 
height, Mrs. Morton feels she 
can bear it no longer, and sits up 
and begs piteously to know if any- 
one is frightened, and is answered 
gently and lovingly by Marjory 
from above, and sternly and repri- 
mandingly by the stewardess from 
below—the ship at length weighs 
anchor, and with its motley jumble 
of human souls finally steams off out 
into the waters. 

For the next two or three hours, 
as they make their way calmly down 
the river, silence reigns supreme, the 
lamp is almost extinguished, the 
stewardess goes to bed, and everyone 
congratulates herself on the smooth- 
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ness of the passage, and drops off 
- peaceably into harmonious slumbers, 
till by slow but certain signs ‘“‘a 
change comes o’er the spirit of their 
dreams ;” the sleepers are wakened, 
and each one, with returning con- 
sciousness, becomes alive to the hor- 
ror of her position, and abandons 
herself, with as good a grace as may 
be—it is hardly that, though—to the 
eppalling prospect held out before 
er. 

The less said about that prospect, 
when it became reality, the better. 
Marjory alone remained calm and 
composed, grieving for her poor little 
aunt, and longing to help her, but 
effectually prevented—first, by the 
rolling of the ship, which rendered 
descent next to impossible; and, 
secondly, by the dragon-like stew- 
ardess, who would not hear of 
anyone attempting to move from 
their berths, just then, such a thing 
was unheard-of, everyone must stay 
just where they were tili they came 
into smoother water. And then, 
everyone anxiously questioned by 
turns when that would be, and to 
each was given a different answer, 
according as the thought struck the 
answerer, making them at last con- 
clude that on board-ship time went 
backward instead of forward; but 
being too wretched to go into the 
phenomenon, were forced to leave it, 
among the things to be thought over 
at a happier and more convenient oc- 
casion. 

Marjory asked no questions, she 
knew, of old, this trick of the time- 
piece; and, being neither ill nor 
frightened, and pretty well accus- 
tomed to waiting with patience, 
under all circumstances, made up 
her mind to it now, sorry only to be 
hindered comforting her poor little 
aunt, but otherwise well contented 
to be where she was,—thinking as 
easily there as anywhere else, while 
the wintry sunlight flickered on the 
dull white ceiling above her, and 
the waves hissed loudly outside the 
small round window, and the bon- 
nets and crinolines swayed wilder 
than ever. But at length, when 
this had gone on, who can say for 
how long a time, a sudden call was 
made by the stewardess that they 
were nearing land, and everyone had 
better get up and dress at once ; but 
everyone, by that time, seemed to be 
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almost beyond the power of taking 
eomfort even from such an assur- 
ance, and only longed to be left in 
— for ‘a little while longer—at 
east till the ship ceased plunging 
and lurching in this terrible manner. 
But the stewardess, true to her voca- 
tion, had no pity on them then, 
either, and routed them up uncere- 
moniously, silencing Esther’s groans, 
and the spinsters’ pitiable commisera- 
tions of their state, and setting them 
all to rise and dress as quickly as if 
they had been on ¢erra firma. Mar- 
jory found no difficulty in that re- 
spect, sliding down marvellously 
from her high position, shaking out 
her dress, smoothing her hair, and 
bathing her face and hands with rose- 
water and eau de Cologne, set herself 
then to do something of the same 
sort for the poor little auntie, amus- 
ing herself from time to time, as she 
did so, watching the proceedings of 
the other members of the commu- 
nity, and silently concluding that 
nowhere on earth did you come 
across so peculiar a phase of human 
nature as is to be met with on board 
ship, and wondering where they all 
secreted themselves at other times 
that she never met anything the 
least like them anywhere else. But 
now the ship has stopped at last, 
and ‘‘ heaving and hoying,” and rope- 
throwing, and stamping going on 
over head, and Marjory manages to 
induce Mrs. Morton and the half 
dead, wholly dishevelled Esther to 
accompany. her on deck, where the 
keen air begins to revive them, and 
where she has almost hopes of their 
coming toa bappier state of mind, 
when the little aunt shrinks back 
and trembles at the sight of so many 
strange faces, and Esther stands 
still and lifts her hands and eyes at 
the appalling apparition of bare- 
legged fish-women running off with 
the boxes, and at the Babel of unin- 
telligible languages that burst upon 
her unaccustomed ear. 

But Marjory comes to the rescue, 
as well as she can, assuring Esther 
there is nothing unusual in French- 
men speaking their own language, 
or in French women adopting the 
customs of that particular part of 
their country, assuring auntie, there 
is no danger whatever in the men or 
the women, or the gangway ; and 
assuring the porters, that they 
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want neither “ Hotel des Bains,” nor 

** Hotel du Port,” nor ‘‘ Hotel de” 

anything else, but only their luggage 

put on as quickly as possible to the 

top of an omnibus, and they them- 

a transported, with the same ra- 
idity, to the *‘Chemin de Fer de 
aris.” 

And in process of time all this was 
done, and they after having partaken 
hurriedly of hot coffee and bread 
and butter at the station, are seated 
in the railway carriage, and speed- 
ing along on their way to Paris. 

A long, cold, tiresome journey it 
was—not the express, you know, 
they were travelling by the cheap 
and nasty line ; but at length that 
was over too, and the end was 
reached—but only “the beginning 
of the end,” after all, for was not 
the luggage to be examined first—a 
very terrible beginning, before any 
real end could be even contem- 
plated, and Marjory suddenly re- 
membered, she has never thoroughly 
prepared Esther for this part of 
the business ; so, after having safel 
deposited auntie,trembling, terrified, 
and shaken, in a corner of the “ salle 
d’attente,” under the protection of 
a cock-hatted, blue -trousered, 
moustachoed and tipped, ‘“ gens 
d’arme,” sped off herself to the 
rescue, just in time to save the 
boxes being forcibly detained by the 
officials, as Esther steadily refused 
to give up the keys, launching a 
whole volley of abuse, in her own 
native tongue, upon the unconscious 
douaniers, who half politely, half 
indignantly responded in their own 
polished idiom. Marjory’s arrival 
was well timed, and saved reall 
unpleasant consequences; thoug 
Esther, by her veheménce, caused 
the boxes to undergo a far stricter 
examination than they would other- 
wise have done,—she all the while 
standing by, groaning and lament- 
ing loudly over their outlandishness, 
and wishing with all her heart, she 
were back again inthe \ittle villa, Lon- 
don Koad, ‘I'wickenham, England. 

*“Oh, if that isn’t your Aunt’s 
best silk dress!” she exclaimed, as 
the douaniers ruthlessly laid their 
hands on this much-prized article— 
“and, bless us, if that ain’t mine! 
Your bonnet, Miss Graham, and the 
cuffs and collars, I took such pains 
doing up! «’Aven’t you an ounce 


of feeling in you, man, to use 
women’s things so?” and much 
more to the same effect, all falling 
as harmlessly on the little French- 
men’s heads as if she had never 
even opened her lips; while Mar- 
jory stood by, half vexed, half 
amused, and altogether longin 
that the search were concluded. An 
so it was at last, like everything 
else in this world, if we only wait 
with patience; and the boxes and 
their owners were placed in andon an 
omnibus, and conveyed, without fur- 
ther delay, to the “* Hotel de -—,” 
Rue Castiglione, which Mrs. Morton 
had been told was a reasonable one, 
but which, from bitter experience, 
they discovered was the most expen- 
sive they could have chosen. But as 
that tact only burst upon them next 
day, they were able, for this one 
night at least, to enjoy the delights 
of a really first-rate Parisian hotel. 
And can anything be more de- 
lightful in its way? The soft car- 
pets, velvet arm-chairs, countless 
clocks, white and gold panelling, 
spring beds, récherché little dinner, 
refined cup of coffee, and tempting 
little pistolé—next morning—the 
charming look-out into streets never 
quiet or deserted by day or by 
night, alive with soldiers and drum- 
beating, gay tovlettes rolling car- 
riages, es, omnibuses, every 
deseription of vehicle, every de- 
scription of foot-passenger, frum 
the lounging, moustached ‘ mon- 
sieur” with turned-up hat, voluble 
discourse, ejaculations, ‘“‘saluts,” and 
cigar, to the common blouse- 
covered workman, singing gaily to 
or from his day’s work. Everyone 
is gay, everyoue is happy, everyone 
has a holiday, so it seems to the 
stranger, who looks only on the 
surfuce of Parisian outdoor life ; 
and the great white houses, yor- 
geous shops, playing fountains, and 
brilliant alleés, only serve as fitting 
adjuncts to a whole so fairy-like. 
Where are sorrow, care, business, 
reality in such a sceneP—some- 
where,certainly, but tucked away 
far out of sight, as marring to the 
sunniness of so bright a picture. 
Some such thoughts were flitting 
through Marjory’s mind as,on the 
day after their arrival she trod the 
giday mazes of the crowd gathered 
on the Champs Elysées, the faithful 
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Esther by her side, they on busi- 
ness, not on pleasure bent, search- 
ing wildly for a small appartement to 
rescue them from the too dear de- 
lights of their present fascinating 
abode. And a long search the 

had, successful, though, in the end, 
as, when almost in despair of find- 
ing what they wanted, they lighted, 
as if by mere chance, upon the 
very thing—a small, compact petite 
pitce,—drawing-room, dining-room, 
four bedrooms, and a tiny kitchen, 
all up together on the rez de 
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chaussée of a large mansion in the 
Champs Elyseés. The very thing 
it was, price, references, every- 
thing, so without further parleying 
the bargain was struck for a month 
to begin with, with power to kee 
it on a little longer, if desired, an 
the next day, with amazing alacrity, 
no doubt consequent on the alarm- 
ing array of figures carefully dotted 
down on the bill, the three travel- 
lers betook themselves to their little 
apartment looking out on the 
Champs Elyseés. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Anp wonderfully soon they settled 
down there too. Mrs. Morton, cer- 
tainly, and Esther were a good deal 
put out by the endless roll of car- 
riages, which, like a sort of mimic 
thunder, never seemed to cease, by 
the language of the countiy, the 
display of fashion of the women, 
and the cigars of the men. But 
Marjory was more accu:tomed to 
such things, having been a good 
deal abroad before now, and found 
herself strangely little diverted 
from the one constant current of 
her thoughts, even by such a change 
as this. It was as easy to sit and 
think there, at that low window, 
with her hands folded in her lap, 
her eyes seemingly fixed on the 
scene before her, her ears appar- 
ently drinking in the sounds of 
gaiety and amusement, but in rea- 
ity neither hearing, nor seeing any 
part of it, following her thoughts 
far away, in a very different di- 
rection. It was as easy to sit and 
think it all out there, as anywhere 
else, as easy to torture her own 
heart with useless questionings ; to 
go through the old scenes over and 
over again—from the very first, to 
call up every little look and word 
and deed, of Ais and of her own; 
to ask in what way she had failed 
in learning that hard lesson she 
had so rigidly set herself to master, 
and how it came about that in the 
very first onset she had so lament- 
ably failed. ‘“ I that always watehed 
myself so closely, to think how use- 
less it allis now!” That was her 
constant thought. But what utter 
nonsense it sounds that any woman 
should for a single instant think 


that all the teaching and watching 
in the world could help her when 
the real moment comes! As if the 
heart were a bit of clay, to be mo- 
delled according to her own free 
will, and not rather an instrument, 
giving forth its sound as the wind 
in passing strikes upon its chords. 
To think that Marjory should have 
grown to years of discretion and 
not have learnt this fact! But then 
we must remember, she had never 
as yet really plunged into the 
thick of the battle, she had always 
sat, as it were, on the outside of 
life, and watched and studied and 
theorised from that point of view, 
imagining her crude theories all so 
strong, aud good, and helpful she had 
yet to learn what complete and 
utter failures they were. She was 
learning the whole thing now— 
very sadly, very painfully—but, 
cae all the same, it will be 
tter for her in theend. It never 
does any true woman harm, to learn 
what real feeling is: insensibly to 
herself, it lifts her higher in the 
ath of life—all the higher, 
it may be, for the pain it costs 
her. 

But Marjory was only at the be- 
ginning now—wrestling solitarily 
with herwoe. Solitarily, yes ; for 
even her gentle aunt could not share 
it. She could not tell her how it was, 
could not put it all into words,—that 
one burst of crying was all that by 
outward signs betrayed her, thoug 
by looking into her darling’s face, 
Mrs. Morton, could not but know 
something of the bitter grief within. 
But though she could not help 
seeing this—no matter how Mar- 
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jory tried to rouse and exert her- 
self and brave it out before her— 
she could not find it in her heart to 
put a single question. Perhaps it 
would have been better if she had 
done so, Marjory might then have 
gained some comfort in her sorrow 
—asorrow that, like all others, threw 
out such countless fibres, that 
grappling with them all, seemed 
sometimes more than she could 
bear. There were those constant 
questionings, to begin with, at one 
time,—that perhaps she had been 
over-hasty and thrown away her 
happiness for a word; at another, 
fancying that she had been too 
trusting, too credulous, from the 
very beginning, and given her 
heart away for nothing. Of these 
she could scarcely say which 
was the greatest suffering; the 
first, perhaps, for to a nature 
like hers, always slow to act in 
any matter, to think that the first 
real move she made, destroyed her 
life, was one fraught with true 
misery. Then, in spite of all the 
pain, the degradation, the heart an- 
guish, there was that strange, un- 
accountable clinging to life, so new 
to her. She, that except at rare 
intervals, when her soul expan- 
ded with the hope of something 
better even here, had always looked 
on life as no such very precious 
treasure after all, one she would 
so easily lay down and part with 
when the time came, sorry only that 
she had had so little of its real 
good as long as it was hers to hold. 
But now this was all changed ; life 
had clouded over in one fell mo- 
ment, a moment that showed it to 
her as she had never seen it yet, and 
that, for all its clouds, and storms, 
and darkness made her cling to it, 
as she had never done before. 
Strange! but so it was. Per- 
haps the revelation of that bitter 
grief had only opened her eyes to 
the unutterable joy that lurked be- 
hind, and made her feel that pass- 
ing out of life without that joy was 
more than she could bear. And 
this thought almost terrified her. 
This vallien power of feeling, so 
vehement, so earthly—so, at least, 
she called it—seemed almost wicked 
—it was wrong, she told herself, to 
care so terribly for life, and what it 
had to give, she ought to be ready 
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to part with it calmly, as she used 
to think she could, and leave this 
world for a better. But for all her 
teaching, she could not learn to 
feel this either, and, consequently, 
heaped only more and more re- 
poenenee on her own head, telling 
erself how wicked it was to have 
such thoughts, she that used only 
to read of such things, and never 
imagined they could come to her. 
“How God must hate me for 
them!” she thought; ‘‘ How can 
He bear me in His sight?” not 
knowing that He, it was Himself, 
who had opened her eyes ; that He 
had sent the sunshine first, and then 
the clouds and darkness into her 
life, and that if only that life can 
keep on through its checkered light 
and shadow still feebly pointing up 
to him, He will accept it gladly in 
the end, with all its defects, and 
wounds, and broken places, and then 
heal and piece it bit by bit, and make 
it meet for its higher place above,— 
loving it, valuing it, tenfold better 
than if it had been a calm, dull, 
grey existence unto the end. But 
Marjory could not feel this yet— 
she could only grope on blindly, fal- 
teringly— 
“ Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God,”’ 
aided, perhaps, by the little aunt's 
prayers, who ceaselessly watched 
and prayed for her darling—prayers 
that often seemed to her no better 
than mere feeble, broken cries to 
Heaven ; yet such as are, neverthe- 
less, wafted by the Angel of Inter- 
cession in his golden censer, straight 
to the feet of God. 

And Marjory strove earnestly to 
repay this love, doing all she could 
to rouse herself and throw herself 
with as much energy as she could 
command into the affairs of the mo- 
ment, trying her best to lift herself 
above the weight of weariness and 
misery that well nigh crushed her, 
and interest herself in what went 
on around. 

But how difficult this:was to a 
nature, easily depressed such as 
hers, may be easily imagined, one 
that would willin ly lie down be- 
neath the load and suffer it to over- 
power her, rather than, if left to her- 
self, raise a finger in her own 
defence. But, well for her, she was 
not thus left—well for her = she 








saw the need of exertion, and as, 
with her, the doing a duty was the 
next step to seeing it, the victory 
was sure in the end to be hers. 
But the beginning was difficult; 
the sight-seeing—always more or 
less of a lion in her path—was more 
than ever so now. Many a time with 
a weary heart, though smiling face 
she set about it, though rewarded 
often after all by the pleasure of the 
actual sight itself, greater than she 
had believed possible at her first 
setting out. Such was the case 
with the Louvre, for example; that 
sight always refreshed her—those 
pictures so calm and holy beautiful 
were sure to help and lift her for 
awhile out of self ; and the churches, 
too, more even, greater help still, 
for there she could rest in quiet and 
bring her own thoughts with her, 
blending them in with the surround- 
ing calm, and feeling then more 
helped and strengthened for her 
warfare with the outer world be- 
— True that poor little Mrs. 

orton’s prejudices sometimes 
strove to disturb this rest, for, 
much as she longed to see her dear 
child happy, she could not see this 
purchased at the expense of her 
soul; and, as she had often heard 
that the Roman Catholic religion 
was apt to gain great advantage 
over a troubled soul, she strove 
mildly to enter a feeble protest 
against her darling’s predilection. 
But then Marjory would only open 
her eyes wide as if looking down at 
her, for once, from a far higher level, 
and tell her that, in her view, ar- 
chitecture, and music, and painting 
were for all, not for one class or sec 
tion only ; but beauty is universal— 
Catholic in the true sense of the 
term, not with a particular sou- 
briquet attached to it, narrowing it 
down for just a chosen few. ‘It 
won't hurt me, auntie darling; you 
need not be afraid. I would not 
narrow myself for anything (sorrow 
widens some minds wonderfully). 
T enjoy it all as part of the great 
gift God gives His creatures, I don’t 
want anything more.” And so Mrs. 
Morton was obliged to content her- 
self, if she could, and sit quiet on 
her prie-diew chair and try to think 
about her own church at home, 
though insensibly she felt the force 
of Marjory’s words. her own mind 
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them in, though narrowed some. 
what by constant English training. 

And thus it went on from day to 
day, from week to week, till they 
had been more than a month in 
Paris, Marjory growing better, but 
still inwardly bearing that dead 
weight upon ee heart that nothing 
could really allay. She seemed so 
completely cut off all of a sudden 
from what had made life so very 
bright to her ; for even from Agnes, 
since her departure, she had not had 
one line, and this often troubled 
and perplexed her sorely, though 
she tried to think it was better so,— 
better to sever every tie, and strive 
to look upon all that phase of exis- 
tence as a thing entirely of the 
past. But still that reasoning could 
not naturally content her ; she could 
not hel ieving over Agnes’s si- 
lence, she loved her so—it was very 
sad to think she was forgotten, or 
worse, that perhaps in some way 
she had made her angry, and thus 
purposely was cast aside. And from 
this thought, as a matter of course, 
the old story would begin again, 
till by force she made herself turn 
away to something else to crush 
it. And for this reason it was 
that on one bright morning, earl 
in December, she betook herself, 
with Esther, to the Louvre, to en- 
deavour to forget self for awhile by 
feasting her eyes upon its treasures ; 
and she was almost succeeding in 
so doing as she stood before her 
favourite, the archangel, Michael, 
wae upon the dragon. That 
picture had a wonderful meaning 
for her, more so than any sermon ; 
and it was now almost a habit with 
her, when much disturbed in mind, 
to come and soothe her spirit by 
the lesson that angel taught her. 
She was standing, as was her wont, 
rapt before it, when suddenly she 
felt a hand upon her shoulder, and 
turning round she saw the brown, 
earnest face of Mrs. Leighton star- 
ing into her own. 

“How do you do, Miss Gra- 
ham?” she said. “I daresay you 
don’t remember me; but I remember 
you, and am very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” Marjory answered, 
becoming scarlet all in a minute, 
and the next deadly white, so many 
recollections rushing into her mind 
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at the sight of that face ; “‘ I remem- 
ber you quite well,” she answered 
as calmly as she could; “ it is ve 

good of re to do the same by me.” 

Mrs. Leighton’s great eyes were 
fixed upon her, drinking in every- 
thing, and making her own com- 
ments all the while, which would 
have made Marjory’s colour far 
more unsteady still, if she had 
known it. 

“T heard you were in Paris,” 
Mrs. Leighton answered, “and I 
wondered if I should meet you, and, 

ou see, I have, of all places in the 

Sees, too! Funny for an old 
habitue of Paris like me to spend 
my morning here, but I always do 
whenever I’m in Paris, no matter 
for how short a time.” 

“Are you staying here, or only 
passing through?” Marjory in- 
quired, though longing to put a 
different question—viz., who had 
informed Mrs, Leighton of her 
movements P—some wild idea for a 
moment flitting through her brain 
as to who might. have done so. 

“T’m passing through and stay- 
ing, both, as I’m only here for 
about a fortnight; but I’m staying 
with my cousin, the Marquise de 
8t. Etienne for the fortnight. You 
see, there was such a hard frost in 
England, Jack couldn’t possibly 
hunt ; and as all our movements are 
regulated by the frost, I thought it 
was a good time to accept my 
cousin’s endless invitings, and 
come over to her till the hunting 
could begin again.” 

Marjory smiled, and asked if 
Mr. Leighton was with her. 

** Of course he is, that’s the rea- 
son I speak about the hunting, the 
frost would make no difference to 
me—you know,I don’t hunt. But, 
dear me! how much I’m talking 
about myself! and you, of course, 
must be longing to know something 
about Agnes, and all of them. I 
suppose you havn’t heard lately, 
— Agnes was too much done up 
or writing.” 

“Why ? has she been ill ?” said 
Marjory, anxiously. “I havn't 
heard from her for ever so long.” 

** Well, she hasn’t been well, cer- 
tainly ; this terrible anxiety about 
poor little Ida has naturally told 
upon her.” 

“What? what anxiety? I've 
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heard nothing,” Marjory replied, 
with increasing eagerness. 

“You don’t know, then, about 
Ida’s disappearance. Dear me! 
think of that! Come over and sit 
down with me, and [ll tell you 
about it.” And Marjory followed 
her to a seat in the long gallery, 
ana listened breathlessly for her 
story. 

“Well, it was about six weeks 
ago,” Mra, Leighton began, “ that 
Lady Montfort, the two little girls, 
and Ida went up to London; the 
three former about Lou’s trous- 
seau, the latter for a change, she 
looked so ill and out of spirits, 
Montfort thought it would do her 
good, and arranged it all for her. I 
suppose he knew best, but I had 
my doubts when I heard of it; at 
all events, that’s neither here nor 
there—she went alone with Lady 
Montfort and the girls, Montfort 
to follow in two days’ time; but 
that was the ill-arranged part of the 
matter—he ought to have gone him- 
self or not let her go at all; he 
knew how little love there was 
between her and her ladyship, and 
he knew other things besides, so he 
ought to have done anything rather 
than let her out of his sight; but he 
did, and now, as well as I can 
gather, the very next day there was 
a war of words between my lady 
and the poor little thing, and the 
next, Ida had disappeared.” 

“Oh!” said Marjory, “how 
dreadful! but do you think she 
would have gone away only for 
that ? it’s so unlike her—she used 
to mind Lady Montfort so little.” 

* SoIsaid. I’m certain it was not 
altogether that, though, like the last 
straw, it had something to do with 
it. The poor child hadn’t been at 
all like herself for weeks past; and 
then, in the end, to be bullied by 
that woman, with everything else 
at the same time—it was enough to 
upset her equanimity.” 

“ But what else was there ?” said 
Marjory, ‘if you don’t mind telling 
me.’ 


* Oh, no! not the least in the 
world, if we knew it ourselves ex- 
actly, but that’s what we none of 
us can quite make out. You know, 
I suppose, that mean fellow Colonel 
Harvey was carrying on a sort of 
flirtation with her.” 
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“ Yes, I thought he seemed very 
fond of her.” 

‘Fond of her! My dear, it’s 
not in him to be fond of anyone, 
except himself. But the worst of 
it is, I’m afraid that poor child 
didn’t know this, but gave her 
heart to him, just as many another 
fool has done before her, just be- 
cause he’s handsome, and has dark 
eyes, and a plausable way of getting 
round women, that makes them 
think he’s in earnest, and loves and 
adores them, when all the time he’s 
only thinking of himself and his 
own amusement, and would break 
their stupid little hearts as soon as 
look round.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Leighton ! I couldn't 
have imagined him such a terrible 
person.” 

“No, my dear, I’m sure you 
didn’t, no woman does, till she finds 
him out; and unfortunately, I'm 
afraid Ida did not till it was too 
late, and that fact had more to 
say to her flight than anything 
else.” 


** But how P” 

** Well that is, of course, only 

ess-work. All we know is that 

e had to fly the country that 
very time to escape the delights of 
a debtor's prison, and that a letter 
was brought her that day, which I 
can’t help thinking informed her 
of the fact.” 

** And then P” 

** And then, between that and the 
bullying she had experienced, she 
was driven to desperation, and ran 
away to escape it all.” 

“ Poor little thing!” said Mar- 
jory, sadly, ** but stil the running 
away wouldn’t help her to escape it 
all; unless——” with a look. of 
horror on her face, which Mrs. 
Leighton immediately interrupted. 

**Oh, no! I don’t think she did 
an pe, bee desperate as putting an 
end to herself, though I believe 
that was what first struck Lady 
Montfort. I think it is much more 
likely she’s gone to follow out her 
— for Art, and gain her live- 

ihood by that means. I know she 
often wished to do so, and was 
terribly indignant at “these Hng- 
lish prejudices” against it. At all 
events, Montfort’s done his best to 
discover, as he set off at once to 
look for her, and has scoured half 
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Europe already in his search but I 
grieve to say, unsuccessfully.” 

** I’m very, very sorry,” Marjory 
answered. 

“So am I, and very angry too; 
I’ve no patience with her two tor- 
mentors, but I’m happy to say one 
of them, at least, is miserable 
enough.” 

* Lady Montfort ?” 

** Yes ; I wouldn’t have been her, 
for all the world when Montfort 
came up that day. I hear he came 
into the house looking as white as 
a ghost, walked straight into the 
drawing-room, where her ladyshi 
was already nearly beside herself, 
and before he’d been there half an 
hour had got the whole thing out 
of her, whether she would or no. 
The girls were in the next room, 
and managed to get a bit of the 
door open, and they described the 
whole thing to me. Montfort with 
his back against the chimney- 
piece, and his impurturbable face, 
perfectly respectful, perfectly gen- 
tlemanly, but perfectly deter- 
mined,and Montfort, in one of those 
moods, is just as easy to move as 
the Rock of Gibraltar—his mother, 

iteous, terrified, and trying her 

est to get out of it, but steadily and 
civilly always brought back again; 
till what, fateomn putting ques- 
tions and respectfully waiting for 
answers, and invincible determina- 
tion, he managed to elicit the 
whole of Aer concern in the matter, 
and, according to her own showing, 
a very ugly concern it was. It's 
hardly fair to repeat it all now, but 
I must say I don’t wonder Ida was 
maddened.” 

** Poor little Ida!’ Marjory ex- 
claimed, “ I’m sosorry for her! But 
Iam astonished at Lady Montfort’s 
confessing it all. I can’t conceive 
it of a proud woman like her.” 

** But J can, when I know whom 
she had to deal with. Miss Graham, 
I’m not a coward, but I really think 
if Montfort was to confront me in 
one of those moods he’d make me 
say or do anything, no matter what 
—would you think that of him ?” 

“TI—I don’t er said Mar- 
jory, trying to elude the great eyes 
fixed 7 her, and of aan blushing 
scarlet. 

“Nor I, from experience, I'm 
thankful to say. We've always been 
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excellent friends; and I’m sure I 
don’t want to disparage him by say- 
ing it—quite the contrary, I always 
respect those natures, so gentle and 
kind in every-day life, that wouldn’t 
hurt a fly if they could help it, but 
so strong and terrible when occasion 
requires, you think a whole moun- 
tain range wouldn’t stand before 
them. Don’t you agree with 
me ?” 

** Yes,” said Marjory very softly, 
feeling, with a pang at her heart, 
she only agreed too well. 

“Poor Montfort! he’s taken it 
all sadly to heart, and has been gal- 
loping over the Continent to look for 
his little charge; but he must be 
near coming home by this, from 
what Agnes says; and as his road 
runs through Paris, I shouldn’t be 
surprised to see him here any day.” 
With a sidelong glance at Marjory, 
who strove hard to betray nothing, 
though the beating of her heart 
nearly took away her breath. “I 
told Agnes to say I was here, and 
to beg him to come and look me 
up, of course I don’t know if he 
will, but he may.” 

Marjory, in dread of a question, 
ut one herself, rather too abruptly, 
owever, to be quite natural—it was 

merely a |iasty inquiry for Agnes, 
which Mrs. Leighton answered im- 
mediately, without manifesting any 
surprise at no notice being taken of 
her last remark. 

* Agnes, poor dear!” she’s rather 
miserable, as you may imagine. I 
was with her for some time, doing 
what I could for her; but I’m 
afraid that wasn’t much. It was 
she who told me about your being 
here—[poor Marjory ! but any other 
hope had died cut before then] ; 
and said she hoped I should see 
you, and if I did, to give you her 
dear love, and tell you how it was 
she hadu’t written to you.” 

“Dear Agnes,” said Ma jory, 
half to herself, thinking gladly 
that at least she had not for- 
gotten her. “Do you think she 
would like me to write to her ?” 

*‘Of course she would,” Mrs. 
Leighton answered at once, deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to keep up 
the connexion between these two, 
there’s no saying when the rest 
might fullow, “I’m yoing to write 
to her myself to-morrow ; why not 
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do the same, and let me send the 
letter P” 

“Oh! that would be very kind,” 
said Marjory, rising to go. 

“* Where are you going? you're 
not in a hurry are you? besides, you 
don’t know where to send the let- 
ter.” 

Marjory laughed, and asked for 
the direction, saying, however, she 
must go then, as her aunt would 
be waiting for her. 

“*Come, I'll go with you a bit of 
the way, at all events. My address 
is No.—, Avenue Matignon; my 
cousin belongs by right to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, but wisely pre- 
fers this side of the town, in which 
she’s oe I think—they have all 
the good of the society of the other, 
and all the good of the locale of 
this. [ must introduce you to her, 
Miss Graham, and muke her send 
you and your aunt a card for her 
Monday evenings.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Marjory; 
** but my aunt never goes out any- 
where.” 

** But that's no reason you are to 
do the same. Now, don’t make any 
objections,” as she saw Marjory 
about to speak. ‘‘ You needn’t settle 
anything yet ; come down to-morrow 
yourself with the letter, and we'll 
talk it over. Come,early, I shall be 
alone then, and we can go off after- 
wards on a shopping expedition— 
don’t you love suopping in Paris ? 
J do—not the sort of stiff grandiose 
thing I have to do with Madame la 
Marquise; but a regular rummag- 
ae air in all sorts of queer places, 
fishing out cheap things. How the 
laugh at me about it! but I don’t 
care. I go one day’s grand outfil- 
ting with ‘ madame’ en voiture, when 
I buy all my go-to-meeting clothes 
—the rest I keep for my own style ; 
and much greater fun it is, I can tell 

ou. 1’m a regular Mrs. Wragge, 
iss Graham; do you despise me 
for it? Dear Jack says he doesn’t ; 
but I know he must a little, and he 
does hate my ‘ Wragge’ days so, I 
IT always let him off them; but it'll 
be quite charming if you will 


come. 

“I shall be delighted,” said Mar- 
jory, laughing. “I've hardly been 
into a shop yet. I went into a 
coiffeur's one day, but was so unsuc- 
cessful, I goon came out.” 
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** Why? what happened?” 

“Oh, I asked to be shown the 
newest style in hair dressing, and 
he showed me a piece of hair, yards 
long, and said that was it. I ob- 
jected for various reasons ; first, 
that I wouldn’t wear so much false 
hair; next, that I couldn’t afford 
it, and begged to be shown some- 
thing else ; but he steadily persisted 
in his own way, telling me all its 
excellencies and its beauty, till at 
last I had to be quite stern with 
him, tell him point blank I would 
not have it, and move towards the 
door. He didn’t try to detain me, 
but merely looked after me, smiling 
derisively, and saying significant- 
ly,‘ Mademoiselle vous-y-viendriez,’ 


and so I went away, and never tried 
another since.” 

**Capital! don’t I know them? 
but you shall try another, for all 
that, with me, and I'll tell them, 
plainly and firmly, that ‘ Mademoi- 
selle n’-y-viendra pas’—trust me for 
it, Miss Graham. Will you come 
to-morrow, then P” 

Marjory promised, and then turn- 
ed quickly homewards with Esther, 
feeling, she scarce knew how, in a 
very whirl of trepidation and ex- 
citement, and what more she knew 
not, merely by this sudden rencontre 
with a woman hardly, till that day, 
more than a passing acquaintance. 
Why this was we need scarcely ask, 
Marjory herself only divined the 
cause too well. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Next day Marjory did set out 
shopping with Mrs. Leighton, and 
very much amused she was. 

“You don’t mind walking, do 
you?” was Mrs. Leighton’s first 
question. “ Madame offered me her 
carriage, but I preferred being on 
the tramp, so infinitely that I politely 
declined. Jack’s gone off to some 
wonderful stables with Monsieur, 
s0 my mind’s quite at rest about 
him, so is his about me when he 
heard you were with me; sd, you 
see, we're both pleased. Isn’t it fun?” 

Andthey hurried downtheChamps 
Elyseés, across the water, and then 
into all sorts of streets at the other 
side, where Mrs. Leighton picked 
out wonderful bargains, all so pretty 
and tasteful, though they were bar- 
gains and looking so delighted all 
the time as if she were a child with 
a new toy. Marjory gazed at her 
with wonder, envying her, being 
beyond the possibility of the one 
great care that weighed her own 
life down, and wondering if she had 
been in her position, if she ever 
could have been so happy with only 
“Jack” for a husband. “I sup- 
pose, it I were her, I should,” she 
thought. “1 wonder how that 
would feel, almost like, having a 
new sense, I should imagine. Oh, 
how I envy people tiat power of 
enjoyment! I almost thought I 
was getting it—but with me, some- 


how, things are always different ;” 
and a sigh nearly escaped her, 
checked suddenly b Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s turning to ok her pinion 
with great earnestness upon some 
purchase she was making; where- 
upon she was roused immediately 
to a sense of her duty, and strove to 
enter into the knotty question with 
as much energy as she could com- 
mand, endorsing the shop» oman’s 
opinion, gu’il n-y avait rien de plus 
élégant; and, as a reward, being 
pera with the soft, snowy fabric 
erself, by Mrs. Leighton, as a nice 
sort of thing for demi-toilette. Into 
countless other shops they made 
their way, Mrs. Leighton seemio 
perfectly at home in every one o 
them, ending up by a drive to the 
other end of the boulevards, where 
they were set down before a mo- 
diste’s shop, into the intricacies of 
which Mrs. Leighton plunged with 
greater energy tian ever,while Mar- 
jory sat by, inwardly tickled at the 
thorough earnestness of the whole 
business, as well as at the remarks 
applied to each object exhibited. 
One was pronounced as something 
si coquet; another, tellement glacieus ; 
another, that with that bonnet ma- 
dame could go anywhere and feel 
always she was bien coiffée ; another 
was the bonnet of a young girl, and 
would suit perfectly the style of 
mademoiselle; and so on, till at last 
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it became a matter of wonder to 
Marjory how it was they came out 
of the shop without having carried 
off every one of them. 

‘* It’s over now,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
ton with a sigh, as they walked 
leisurely up the boulevards,—al- 
ways such .a wonder to Marjory, 
from the air of brightness and 
pleasure that seemed to pervade 
everything and everybody—* I’m 
so sorry, at least as sorry as I could 
be for anything on these boule- 
vards. Aren’t they delightful ? 
Isn’t the whole town delightful ? 
I don’t know any place I’d rather 
be in, junder all circumstances, than 


“All?” said Marjory. “ Do you 
think it’s a place for sorrow ?” 

“ Yes, I do—at least better than 
most. Usually, when you're ill or 
unhappy, youre immediately sent 
off on a trip to Switzerland, or some 
such mountainous region, which 
can only make you ten-fold more 
miserable, according to my idea. 
What a there to soothe you in 
those awful mountains, and glaciers, 
and torrents, that to me look 
always more ready to do you some 

hastly injury than anything else ? 
Talk of sympathy—bah! there’s 
majesty, awe, grandeur, power, 
but nothing more that J can see. 
I can’t conceive anything more 
thoroughly depressing than a se’jour 
among them, unless you’re in the 
height of spirits; then, of course, 
they do as well as anything else 
to amuse you. I remember being 
ordered there once in great trouble, 
by way ot raising my spirits, but 
the only spirits they raised were blue 
ones, with not a very pretty name 
attached, who steadily accompa- 
nied me everywhere I went. Never 
shall I forget my trip to Grindel- 
wald, my terror at those glaciers, 
my horror at those solitudes; I 
ey sobbed with misery when 

got back ; and as to Mont Blanc, 
1 Joathed the very sight of him, he 
always looked as if he were shrug- 
ging his shoulders in calm disdain 
at me. I could have embraced a 
little curé I met out there, who 
quite understood my feelings, and 
instead of sneering at me, only said 
sympathisingly, ‘ Mdlle. vous sentez 
que ca vous faites une ironie;” and 
so it did, only such a terrible irony, 
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I shudder to think of it. No, de- 
pend upon it a town is the place in 
sorrow. Trouble gives such a shock 
to your nervous system, it lays you 
open to all sorts of gloomy impres- 
sions, which, it stands to reason, 
are only increased by awe-inspiring 
scenery ; 80, if you must move any- 
where, move into a town like this, 
for instance, where nothing is 
gloomy or terrifying, only bright 
and cheering, and where, at least, 
you feel at home with your kindin 
safe streets and allées ; not on awful 
heights and passes, where, if you 
see them one moment blithe and 
hearty, the next you may hear of 
them as a shapeless mass. What 
along story I’ve made! Are Be 
quite tired of me, Miss Graham P”’ 

“ No, indeed!” said Marjory, 
“very much interested instead. 
Nature never struck me in that 
light before.” 

“No; because you're too grand 
and ideal to have such low, earthly 
views as I have.” 

“Oh, Mrs, Leighton, please don’t 
say that! I assure you I’m not that 
sort of person at all.” 

* Oh, no, dear! of course not; 
you're as sublunary as possible—in 
fact, quite a ‘ girl of the period.’” 

“ Well, I hope not that exactly,” 
said Marjory, laughing; ‘‘ but Idon’t 
want you to think me what I’m not. 
It’s just because I’m so earthly, 
and taken up with self, that Nature 
suits me; it looks so grand and 
calm it makes me forget self for a 
little, and see how small any of 
my concerns really are compared 
with it.” 

** How, how? I don’t see that; 
you're human, it is not, and hu- 
manity, in my eyes, is higher than 
anything.” 

“So it is, in a way; but then 
grand scenes in Nature always make 
me think of eternity; and if one 
can realise that, the others sink 
into insignificance—at least, I used 
to think so,” she answered softly. 

* Perhaps till you had felt the 
reality of life, Miss Graham ; there 
are times then when one grows so 
human, eternity plays a very secon- 
dary part in one’s calculations, and 
unfortunately that sometimes comes 
at the most inopportune moments.” 

* Yes,” said Marjory, half under 
her breath, a choking sensation 
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at her throat preventing another 
word. 

Mrs. Leighton felt her heart 
warm to her, and would willingly 
have pushed the subject further in 
order to fathom something of what 
lay beneath that quiet surface, but 
her innate tact forbade it, so she 
only answered lightly, that Mar- 
jory must see her human theory 
was the best in the end; “and 
talking of humanity, you're coming 
amongst it on Monday, aren’t you P 
— find your card when ee get 

ck, and I’ve arranged all about 
going down to meet you in the 
cloak-room, and tucking you under 
my wing for the rest of the even- 
ing, so you havn’t a word to say.” 

Marjory thanked her mostwarmly, 
and as by this time they had 
reached the little apartment on the 
Champs Elyseés, they parted com- 
pany, both mutually pleased one 
with the other. 


And Marjory did go to the St. 
Etienne reception, and got through 
it bravely into the bargain. Some- 
how she did not feel so much 
afraid as formerly, little fears had 
sunk away before the one prevailing 
reality, and she conducted herself 
with a calmness that would have 
astonished those who knew her—a 
calmness that did not even desert her 
when, entering the brilliantly lighted 
salon, with its glacé floors, count- 
less chandeliers, blue satin furniture, 

ilding, mirrors, and ormolu, con- 
Sas by the hostess, in sweep- 
ing skirts and fwle scarf, ga- 
thered close about her throat, and 
hanging gracefully around her— 
through groups of ladies, dressed 
as only French women can dress, 
and talking as only French women 
ean talk, to men with moustaches 
a U’'Empereur orders by the dozen, 
under their arm, hats on, into 
an inner room, cooland quiet, » here 
the jeunes demoiselles of the society 
are stowed away, in charming se- 
clusion, one of whom made way 
civilly for Marjory, who was thence- 
forth doomed to the unexciting pro- 
prieties of them and their little peace- 
tul salon. And very unexciting it 
was, certainly, very different from 
any such entertainment in England, 
where the jeunes demois Iles invari- 
ably find moans of amusing them- 
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selves (somehow or other), and would 
consider it very hard indeed to be 
condemned to the society of one 
another for the whole evening, 
with only an occasional few words 
from one of the other sex, addressed 
to them, from time to time, politely 
from the doorway. But these young 
ladies did not seem to regard it in 
this light at all. To them it was all 
right and proper, and never by a 
single gesture did they manifest the 
slightest impatience at their incar- 
ceration, or desire to penetrate to 
the room beyond, from whence 
sounds of such uproarious merriment 
proceeded from the charmed circle 
of those who, from their more 
exalted position as married women, 
were placed beyond the necessity of 
such strict seclusion. 

Marjory, as far as strangers were 
concerned, was just as well content- 
ed with one room as another, the only 
inducement in the one, being Mrs. 
Leighton, who, from her liveliness 
and general powers of conversation, 
appeared to be contributing no small 
share to the amusement of the com- 
pany, and by whom Marjory natu- 
rally wished to be ; and presently, as 
a move was made to admit of some 
one approaching the piano, her wish 
was gratified, for Mrs. Leighton, pro- 
fiting by the occasion, came over to 
her, and taking her on her arm, 
first walked with her round the 
rooms, and then, as the opening bars 
of a piece of Chopin’s were heard, 
returned and seated her close by 
her side. After the morceau, exe- 
cuted in a masterly style by a 
young German count, a pretty Ma- 
dame de— something gave a charm- 
ing French bolero, with wonderful 
grace and execution, and in quite 
an artistic manner, though the 
voice, childish and trembling, lacked 
any depth of pathos and feeling ; still 
it was a very different production 
from what is usually heard in an 
English drawing-room, where some 
timid young lady is begged to give 
that ‘‘sweet little thing by Block- 
ley,” and which she does after con- 
tinued entreaties, though when it is 
finished no one can have the heart to 
ask for a repetition ; or another—the 
piece de résistance of the occasion, 
is led in triumph to the piano, 
and there delights the company with 
an ltaliag bravura, associated in 
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the minds of connaisseurs with the 
rich tones of Grisi and Alboni, 
who cannot fail therefore to note 
the difference ; or a young man is 
pounced upon with the assurance 
that he can sing,they know he does,— 
Captain So-and-so admitted as much, 
&c., &c., till he too is dragged for- 
ward, a determined accompanying 
young woman at his side, and jerks 
out, in monotonous, wailing accents 
** Meet me at the stile, Annie,” or, 
**My own, my guiding star,” (well 
for them if it is not “A che la 
Morte”) ; and when that is ended, so 
** charming” it is pronounced, an- 
other is asked for, and then the 
numbers multiply, and “‘ the hunt- 
ing in couples ” begins,—two young 
ladies giving ‘‘Si la stanchezza :” 
and then, as there is so much musi- 
cal talent, a trio or quartett is pro- 
po and ‘‘ got up,” then and there, 

y those who have never till then 
sang a note together, so the result 
may be imagined though never can 
be described. Nevertheless, such 
things content, and so are continued, 
till true lovers of music must wish 
that it had become a law to banish 
it from society altogether, till the 
happy hour arrived when those who 
are made to sing at least ca. do so. 
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But this evening the ears of the 
listeners were doomed to no such 
miseries ; after the bolero, only one 
more—a “‘ romance” this time—and 
then the music, perfect of its kind, 
ceased, except for an occasional bit 
of Schubert or Schumann by the 
young German, to illustrate some 
remarks from a circle gathered 
round him, and whose conversation 
displayed w knowledge of their sub- 
ject quite astonishing out of a 
er musical society, and to which 

arjory would gladly have listened 
had she not been introduced, by Mrs. 
Leighton, to a tall young Polish 
nobleman, who at first addressed 
short, quick sentences to her, from 
under his thick fair moustaches, but 
with whom, after a while, she found 
herself carrying on quite a livel 
conversation in German, in whic 
language she and her companion 
were both far more at home than in 


French, so that she was almost sorry 
when amove was made, and aftersun- 
dry compliments and saluts from M. 
and Madame, she was conveyed by 
Jack and Mrs. Leighton to the cloak 
room, and sent home in a faer 


igh- 


under the care of one of the 
ton’s servants. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 


Arrzr this, Mrs. Leighton managed 
one or two more meetings with Mar- 
jory; an early walk to some place 
of interest, or, as once was the case, 
an evening at the theatre ; and, on 
these occasions, the conversation 
drifted sometimes to the Montfort 
party, on Marjory’s side never goin 
further than Agnes or Ida, tho f 
Mrs. Leighton continually heenate 
Montfort forward, and in various 
ways tried to draw forth Marjory’s 
opinion, and discover by some means 
what had risen up between them. 
But Mrs. Leighton, clever though 
she was, found herself dinalg 
baffled in these attempts, Marjory 
invariably retrenching herself behind 
the bar.ierof her own unfathomable 
reserve, and leaving her friend no 
alternative but to change the subject. 
“T give it up now,” she thought, 
—atter one of these meetings,— 
“ there’s no penetrating such reserve 


as that. I respect her for it, though 
I’m a little angry too, for I see she’s 
miserable, and I believe I could 
help her; but never mind, I’ll do 
it yet, in spite of her. Montfort’s 
coming through Paris immediately, 
and if I don't get them to meet 
somehow it’ll be a very queer thing 
indeed.” 

And Montfort did arrive in Paris 
early the very next morning, and, as 
requested, rendered himself at the 
Avenue Matignon to pay his res- 
pects to Mrs. Leighton. She was 
just going out as he called, with 
Madame de St. Etienne, so had ouly 
a moment to speak to him, in which 
moment, however, he was made to 
promise he would come that even- 
ing instead, as it was now impossi- 
ble she could wait to see him. That 
feat having been accomplished, Mrs. 
Leighton, highly elated at having 
secured one, at least, of the party, 
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deliberated earnestly in her own 
mind all the first part of the drive 
as to how she should most effec- 
tually secure the other. Marjory 
had been doubtful about coming 
again that Monday, not being sure 
when she had last seen Mrs. Leigh- 
ton as to whether she could manage 
it, and this hesitation was not at all 
what her friend desired; she wished 
to place it firmly beyond a doubt 
that Marjory would come, but how 
to arrange that was what rather 
uzzled her. Knowing so little of 
arjory’s real feeling, she was un- 
certain whether the tact of Mont- 
fort’s presence would or would not 
bring her that evening. “If it 
were me, of course, I should go di- 
rectly,” she thought, “ but then, 
she’s different.” And the pros and 
cons. of this matter kept her un- 
usually silent during a long portion 
of the drive that morning ; but at 
last, as the horses heads were turned 
homewards, a sudden determi- 
nation seized her to effect a sort 
of compromise—write a message to 
Marjory on the back of her card 
and drop itat the house on the way 
home, only a few words, begging 
her not to forget this evening, 
it was almost the last time she 
should see her, as they were leaving 
immediately, and she would take nu 
excuse. This she considered a master 
stroke of policy, and so it might 
have been had not a slight circum- 
stance intervened to defeat it. 
Marjory, that same afternoon, 
Was passing up the Champs Ely- 
sées, returning home, after her walk. 
The *‘ Avenue ” was already crowd- 
ed ; as the day was bright and cheer- 
ing, though December had begun ; 
and Marjory, having nothing par- 
ticular to engross her thoughts— 
Exther her sole companion—was 
listlessly observing the passers 
y, half suffocated with cigar 
smoke, and half bewildered with 
the din of rolling carriages, and 
horse and foot passengers, the 
latter of whom kept up an unin- 
terrupted strain of vivacious con- 
versation, in that pure idiomatic 
French that always delighted her, 


when suddenly, as she was calmly. 


making her way through them, she 
observed one among them, the 
mere sight of whom made her heart 
stand suill, and the blood rush from 
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her cheek. He was a tall bearded 
man, with a worn, sad face; his 
head bent down, walking like one 
in a dream. He was coming to- 
wards her; he must pass close be- 
side her ; would he speak, or would 
he pass her by unnoticed? Her 
breath came again quick and short 
—her eyes seemed to grow dim, as 
slowly he came up with her. One 
or two divided them a moment, but 
she drew back to let them pass, 
with a vain, frantic hope he might 
see her. He was beside her—should 
she speak to him? Could she? 
No; an iron rule held her back, 
firm and strong in its grasp; she 
could do nothinz but lift her eyes 
an instant to his face, to see the 
same sad look of abstraction settled 
there, and then he passed on, and 
she knew he had never even seen 
her. Thus it was that Marjory and 
Montfort met again. 


That evening, Montfort was the 
first arrival at the Monday recep- 
tion, and thus enjoyed a quiet, un- 
interrupted conversation with Mrs. 
Leighton, who made the best of her 
opportunity to find out all she de- 
sired to know. He had seen Col. 
Harvey, that he informed her, who 
was as much shocked as any of them 
at Ida’s sudden departure. ‘To 
do him justice, he looked mise- 
rable,” Montfort said, ‘‘ and offered 
to assist in the search himself. I 
declined, of course, making use of 
him in any way, and got out of his 
sight as soon as ever I had heard 
his confession, which he made, 
fully and amply, a little too late, 
though, to be of any use.” Then 
he went on to tell her all we already 
know, ending by a wretched picture 
of the man, and his present sur- 
roundings, which almost called up 
a feeling of pity in Mrs. Leighton’s 
breast, who, ike most women, can- 
not forbear compassionating their 
bitterest enemy, once they see him 
fairly down. 

By the time this account was 
over, the other guests began to ar- 
rive; and then it was that Mrs. 
Leighton, in the most careless man- 
ner imaginable, quietly remarked, 
she expected Miss Graham among 
them. Montfort did his best to 
betray no surprise or emotion of 
any kind, and was, in part, success- 
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ful, at least as far as words were 
concerned, which were only a mere 
common-place exclamation, in as 
calm a voice as was usual to him; 
but for all that, the start that pre- 
ceded them did not escape her, or 
the constant, anxiously concealed 
glances towards the door, as one by 
one the company poured in, as yet 
without the one he was striving not 
to expect. Mrs, Leighton noted it 
all with secret satisfaction; not, 
however, unmixed with fear, as the 
evening was “getting on,” and no 
sign of Marjory was as yet to be 
seen. ‘** She surely can’t mean to dis- 
appoint me,” she thought; “I'll 
never forgive her if she does; just 
as everything seems righting itself, 
Montfort waiting so eagerly for her, 
I can see it, for all he tries so hard 
to hide it, and if she came in this 
very. moment, there’s no knowing 
what might happen.” But at this 
very moment a servant only came 
in, whom she thought at first was 
come to summon her, in order to 
chaperone Marjory upstairs, and 
this, unfortunately, she said hastily, 
thus raising false hopes in some one 
else’s mind; but the next instant 
she discovered her mistake, as no 
summons was it, only a note, con- 
veying to her the pleasing intel- 
ligence that Marjory regretted she 
could not avail herself of the kind 
invitation for that evening, as, all 
things considered, she thought it 
better to remain at home. “ Little 
idiot!” she muttered between her 
teeth, and then quietly told Mont- 
fort Miss Graham had found it im- 
possible to come that evening, wish- 
ing all the while she could box 
Marjory’s ears well for her folly. 
He merely answered, “ Oh, real- 
ly ;” and then turned to some other 
subject, feeling as if hope had been 
dashed out of life by those few 
words—all the harder to bear, for 
the faint gleam already vouchsafed 
him. It was utter folly, he told 
himself, on his way home—utter 
folly to expect anything from her 
presence. Had she not turned 
from him in cold disdain but a very 
short while ago (which seemed to 
him, however, like so many years) ? 
Why should she, then, go back 
again, so <oon ot her own deliberate 
act, and receive him differently this 
evening? Was there any reason 
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for such a hope? -None —none 
whatsoever—that he knew tvo well; 
but, strange to say, that knowledge 
did not help him to bear the dis- 
appointment one whit the better; 
he only longed, with bitter longing, 
to see her face again—a longing 
but increased the more he told 
himself, it was far better he had 
not done so. 

And Marjory, too, had by this 
time arrived at.the very same con- 
clusion, with very much the same 
result, only, that with her, the ea- 
deavour to assure herself of the fact 
was far harder, having of her own 
free will brought that fact to pass. 

Again had that timid, doubting 
nature been forced to choose a 
course of action for herself; and, 
aguin had she chosen the very one 
that effectually spoilt her own 
chance of happiness. She chose 
the safest, the least painful, at the 
moment (for, to some natures, it is 
easier to forego a chance than face 
it, and risk the consequences, what- 
ever they may be) the one that 
bade her shrink back, trembling, 
and alone, rather than bring herself 
to seize an occasion, containing 
within it such possibilities, now 
once more presented to her. That 
occasion had been offered by the 
invitation of that evening—not that 
she knew this for a certainty, yet 
something told her as much—but 
after the meeting of this afternoon, 
how to embrace it was more than 
she could say. The mere sight of 
him had revived the past, and all 
its feelings. with such terrible dis- 
tinctness ; the old wound was drag- 
ged open afresh, with its bitter 
sense of pain; the old longing, the 
thrill of feeling that once had been 
such joy turned to such grief and 
anguish now—now, too, as she was 
trying to deaden it somewhat, if she 
could not hope for more; and if the 
sight only of him had done all this, 
how could she put herself deli- 
berately in the way of closer con- 
tact? How could she bear to meet 
him, or be met by him, as she must 
be, after what had passed? She could 
not—better endure anything rather 
than that; so she kept telling her- 
self, over and over again, long after 
she had sent the letter that sealed 
her fate; though all the time her 
heart throbbed, longingly, for the 
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very thing she had just put beyond 
her reach. When it was all done, 
she could only lay her wearied head 
on auntie’s knee, like a tired child, 
and close her burning eyes, that 
could not shed a tear, and try to rest. 
The soft, thin hand was passed sooth- 
ingly over her head from time to 
time, and the little voice was silent, 
though the heart sent many a prayer 
above. Something told her her i. 
ling needed them; and though she 
could not put those wants in words, 
she could lay her child down quietly 
at the Saviour’s feet, like those 
people she had read of long ago, who, 
when the evening was come, brought 
the sick and suffering unto Him, 
hoping that His hand, now, as then, 
would be laid upon the sufferer, and 
give it rest. : 

Not yet, not yet,—that doubting 
heart was far from rest as yet,—that 
haggard face, uplifted to her own, 
but told it’s tale too plainly— 
‘“* Auntie,” she said at last, unable 
to bear the silence any longer, 
‘you think still that it is better to 
have had happiness, even if it makes 
the suffering afterwards all the 
harder P” 

** Yes, my child, I do indeed,” she 
answered fervently. 

** But, auntie, that was whole, not 
half happiness !” Marjory exclaimed 
folding her hands together, and 
looking eagerly up into her aunt's 
face 


“© Yes, Marjory, it was whole 
happiness,” and a smile crept over 
the little face at the very thought, 
disappearing again as she said 
earnestly, * but, my child, if I may 
say so, what looks to us like half 
may be the whole at last, if we 
ouly wait with patience.” 
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Marjory merely shook her head, 
and bent it down upon her hands. 
**It was near being so with me, 
dear, all through my foolish want of 
trust,—I conquered, though, and 
God in mercy gave me the perfect 
whole”—and the hands were clasped 
and the dim eyes raised to Heaven 
as if she thanked Him now, even 
in her old age, for the memory 
of that exceeding great reward. 
Marjory’s head bent lower still, to 
hide the tears that trickled slowly 
down her cheeks, to fall in heavy 
showers later on, as she pondered 
over the past, trying to assure her- 
self, that after all she had only 
done the best. Why should she trust, 
when trust was now no use?” She 
had heard he did not care for her, 
his heart was given to some one else 
—she remembered it all, had learnt 
it all, word by word, repeating it day 
by day, with faithful perseverance to 
herself to crush down any spark of 
hope that sometimes rose. Why 
then should she trust, when cause for 
trust was gone for ever? Why ?— 
but, if so, why then did the memory 
of those few simple words she had 
heard that evening return again and 
in to her mind, everytime she 
imagined she had set her heart to rest 
—haunting her even in her dreams, 
sounding like a mournful knell 
over vanished hopes, crushed out of 
life by the stroke of her own hand P 


Next morning, when Marjory called 
at the Avenue Matignon, a hasty 
note informed her of the departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leighton and Lord 
Montfort for England, thus cuttin 
off the last link, she told herself, 
that bound her to the past. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Winter had passed away and 
spring begun when next we meet 
with Marjory Graham. She is still 
in Paris, and likely to remain there 
some time longer, for Mrs. Morton 
thinks the air agrees with her, and 
waits on eagerly, hoping greater 
benefit still when the warmer wea- 


ther comes. Four Marjory is still too ° 


white and drooping to satisfy the 
little aunt wholly, who fain would 
have her as bright and strong and 
lively as‘any im the merry throng 


continually passing and repassing 
their windows, whose whole business 
in life seems to be that daily walk or 
drive, and who look as if no ter 
care than appearing there to the best 
advantage ever crossed their thoughts. 
Not that she would have had Mar- 
jory quite as frivolous as some of those 
were, she did not want her to lead 
& mere butterfly existence, caring 
only for disporting her bright colours 
in the sunshine, but she would gladly 
have had sume of the life, vivacity, 
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joyousness, if not wholly the spirit of 
those gay flutterers for her darling 
and wondered if ever there would 
come a time when she should cease 
to watch in vain. “One thing only 
will give it her,” she thought; ‘‘ hap- 
piness that will draw her out of self— 
‘* Love took up the harp of life, and smote 
on all the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self. that, trembling, 
passed in music out of sight.’’ 

Yes, that is it. I have remembered 
those words ever since she read them 
to me one evening on the sands last 
year. I felt them in my —— heart 
then, and longed for such a fate for 
my darling.” And, as she reached 
the end of her little mental soliloquy, 
she looked over towards Marjory, 
sitting by the window with an open 
volume in her hand, on which her 
eyes were fixed, though her thoughts 
took in but little of its meaning, 
busied with the problem from which 
her aunt longed so to see her di- 
verted. Just now it was upon 
Spring, and the little interest she 
took in it—she that used to revel so 
in this joyous season, when buds and 
blossoms are bursting into life, and 
birds are chirping faintly, and days 
are lengthening, and all things speak 
of life and hope—awakening ‘‘ those 
voiceless longings of the heart ”—too 
deep, too rapturous to find expression 
here, but realised hereafter surely in 
the sequel life beyond. But now her 
thoughts were very different. Though 
calm and quiet, even bright and gay 
at times, she knew full well how 
much of life had faded quite away, 
and nothing told her so more plain] 
than the altered feelings with whic 
she now, for: the first time, greeted 
Spring. She was thinking over it all 
this morning and wondering sadly if 
ever it would be otherwise again, 
when her little aunt’s questioning 
eyes were turned upon her, and, catch- 
ing their anxious gaze, she roused 
herself quickly from her reverie, uao- 
willing auntie should find her so em- 
ployed. 

“T’ve disturbed you, darling,” the 
little woman said. 

** No, no,” said she, rising at once, 
and seating herself at her aunt's feet. 
**T was only stupid and lazy, and 
I’m very glad you awoke me. Shall 
I read to youP We've plenty of time 
before going out.” 

** Thank you, dear, I should like 
to hear ‘ Locksley Hall’ again, if you 
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have it here ; it’s a long time since 
you read it to me.” 

*¢ Very well, auntie dear; I shall 
be delighted,” and she proceeded to 
the book-shelf to find it, when sud- 
denly a loud ring was heard at the 
bell, and in a minute more the door 
was thrown open by Esther, bearing 
a card in her hand, on which was in- 
scribed, ‘* The Rev. Francis Beau- 
mont,” and the next, the reverend 
gentleman himself had entered the 
apartment. 

Marjory greeted him at once with 
genuine warmth and gladness, and 
even little auntie’s shyness rapidly 
thawed before his genial smile and 
manner. 

“This is an agreeable surprise,’’ 
said Marjory, after the first intro- 
ducings were over. ‘‘I had no idea 
you were coming.” 

‘No; it was a sudden movement 
on my part, suggested by Lord 
Montfort, who insisted on pronoun- 
cing I was overworking myself and 
needed rest, though I really was 
quite ignorant of it myself,” and he 
smiled his good honest smile that 
set his brown eyes dancing, and his 
white teeth on view, and his whole 
face all in one sunny glow at once. 

Auntie thought she had never seen 
a nicer face, and suffered a fleeting 
thought concerning the “ harp of 
life” to flit through her mind a mo- 
ment, to be dispelled the next by the 
perfect calmness with which Marjory 
answered him. 

*T can quite believe it,” she said, 
‘¢ you always work so hard ; you can 
hardly be the best judge of your own 
powers. I hope things were going 
on well when you left ?” 

“Oh yes, I am thankful to say 
everything’s in capital order; we've 
set up the training institution we 
were so anxious about, and it’s now 
in full play, so that I don’t so much 
mind, leaving for a little.” 

‘*T hope Lady Agnes is pretty 
well, I heard from her last week, 
but you can tell me later news,” 

* Yes; she is just pretty well, not 
anything to boast of. The winter 
always tries her, and this one particu- 
larly, with all the anxiety she suffers 
about poor little Mademoiselle Ida.” 

“* Yes,” said Marjory, sorrowfully ; 
“it’s very, very sad. I so often think 
of the r little thing, and wish so 
earnestly to hear something of her.” 
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“Tt’s the strangest thing I ever 
heard of,” he answered ; “no trace 
of her to be found after all Lord 
Montfort has done and the rewards 
he has offered! Some give her up 
entirely, I don’t. It’s not my way 
to give up anybody till I’m quite 
certain of their fate, and as 1 am 
by no means certain of her’s I go 
on hoping, and only think the search 
has been unsuccessful because it 
has been’ made upon a wrong 
track.” 

“Oh, I’m 80 glad to hear you say 
that !” Marjory answered ; “ it’s so 
pleasant to meet anyone that never 
gives up. But why do you think 
it’s been made upon a wrong track ?” 

“Simply because it has heen un- 
successful.” 

**Then what other plan do you 
propose P” she asked, eagerly. 

** Ah, that I can’t quite say; but 
that there is another I’ve a strong 
conviction. And what’s more, you'll 
think it very ridiculous, but that’s 
one of my strongest inducements to 
coming abroad.” 

** You've come abroad to look for 
her?” said Mrs. Morton, feebly. 

‘** Well, for something of the sort, 
Mrs. Morton ; at all events to keep 
my eyes well open, and my ears too, 
if it would do any good, but I’m 
afraid it wouldn’t, as I don’t under- 
stand one word of French.” 

They both laughed at his honest 
confession, while Mrs. Morton re- 
marked, she had no doubt his eyes 
would do very good work, even with- 
out his ears. 

** But I’m so really glad you think 
there is still any hope,” said Mar- 
jory, earnestly; I only wish you 
would tell me why.” 

**There’s nothing to tell, Miss 
Graham, only a feeling that urges me 
to go on and try.” 

“A presentiment ?” asked Mar- 
ory. 
‘* Well, something of the sort,” he 
answered, smiling; ‘‘a sentiment 
we sanguine people often possess, 
that forces us to go on in a matter, 
however little likely to succeed, 
merely because we can’t bring our- 
selves to give in.” 

**A very happy frame of mind,” 
said Mrs, Morton, with a little sigh. 

“* Very,” he answered ; ‘‘ one | am 
most thankful for.” 


** I suppose you ought to be,” 


[May 
said Marjory; “‘ only—if you don’t 


mind my asking—does it help you 
much when you're forced to give in, 
as you know every one must some- 
times ?” 

© Oh, but I’d rather not think 
about that,” he answered, gaily ; 
one of my mottoes is, ‘ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,’ and 
Iassure you it’s a marvellous help 
through life, that command not to 
anticipate evil—one I should advise 
everyone to adopt.” 

**Ts that meant for me?” said 
Marjory, with a smile. 

** Tf you like it, take it,” he an- 
swered, gently; and then the con- 
versation drifted to other matters— 
to Mrs. Leighton, with whom Mar- 
jory kept up a desultory corres- 
pondence ; to Lady Lou’s marriage, 
which had come off privately a few 
weeks before, and upon which Mar- 
jory had many questions to ask, all 
of which Frank Beaumont answered 
readily. He spoke in high terms of 
Sir Edward, and seemed to think 
the marriage a most happy one, in 
every way. 

**T’m glad you say so,” said Mar- 


jory. j : 
*¢ Why. Miss Graham, you did not 


think it could be anything else, did 
you ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Marjory, 
half bitterly, recalling the conversa- 
tion she had had with Lady St. Vin- 
cent; ‘*some people seem to think 
it was only a made-up affair, and 
I shouldn’t imagine that could be a 
very happy one.” 

** But Lhope you don’t think of 
minding what ‘some -people’ say ; 
I never do, if they talk ill-naturedly, 
and in this case I happen to know 
they were wrong, as it was really and 
truly a bond fide love match, Sir 
Edward having taken a fancy to 
Lady Lou almost the first time he 
saw her, and she having very speedily 
followed his example, and from that 
out everything went smoothly and 
quietly, till the wedding-day itself, 
when the Bishop of —— and I had 
the honour of uniting them. That 
looke well, so far, does it not? and 
I have every reason to think, from 


* what I know of them both, that it 


will go on, even better, the longer 
they are married.” 

Marjory said ndéthing, but secretly 
widek it was always her lot in life 
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to come across people like Frank 
Beaumont, 

Auntie remarked it sounded very 
well indeed, and that she always 
liked to hear of a happy marriage ; 
and then Marjory asked how Lady 
Flossy bore it. 

*€ Oh, pretty well, on the whole. 
You see, ‘ Baby’ has been left with 
her, and I think that helps to com- 
fort her.” 

Marjory laughed, and then Frank 
rose to take leave, as he did so in- 
quiring whether he could be of 
use to them in any way. “It’s 
hardly likely, as I’m almost a 
stranger here ; still, if I can, I shall 
only be too happy.” 

They both thanked him warmly, 
and then Marjory remembered, for 
the first time, an order fora private 
exhibition of pictures she had been 
sent by Madame de St. Etienne for 
the next day, and begged to know 
if Mr. Beaumont would like to ac- 
company them. WHe replied he 
should only be too delighted ; and 
after a hasty discussion about the 
hour, &c., &c., it was finally ar- 
ranged he should call at their 
apartment, next day, at twelve 
o clock, and so they might all start 
together. 

Punctual to a moment Frank 
Beaumont arrived next morning, 
and then, after a leisurely walk 
down the Champs Elysées, and 
through one or two streets beyond, 
they stopped before the Hotel de 
——, where the famous collection 
was exhibiting. After crossing a 
handsome vestibule, bounded on 
either side by antique busts, with 
here and there a graceful statue in 
the midst, they ascended a broad 
flight of marble stairs, at the sum- 
mit of which the suite of rooms 
diverged containing the various 0)- 
jets dart they had come to see. 
A vast and very valuable collection 
it appeared, judging by the master 
names chronicled in the catalogue 
—that first point of interest to 
everyone on entering an exhibition. 
Frank Beaumont immediately made 
for one, after having seen the others 
of his party also provided; and 
then, in true British style, com- 
menced “ doing the thing’”’ in real 
earnest, scarcely looking at a picture 
till he had made out its subject 
and artist, and then diligently affix- 
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ing some little mark against it, in 
a thorough business-like manner, 
almost appalling to mere common 
sight-seers. To Mrs. Morton his 
energy was a little overcoming, 
so she soon gave in, taking her 
seat in a quiet corner, near a 
sorrowing “Vierge aux pieds de la 
Croix,” while Marjory wandered on 
in her own way, thinking little 
of names, and dates, but merely 
feasting her eyes on the objects 
themselves, and drinking-in eagerly 
the spirit of each, suggested by 
its outward manifestation. And 
truly she had a rich field whereon 
to exercise both sight and thought ; 
for in those rooms were gathered 
together samples out of almost 
every school of art the world has 
seen. There was the quaint Ma- 
donna of the pre-Raphaelites, with 
head on one side, surrounded by a 
thick gold glory, with long, thin 
fingers, clasped in adoration of the 
Holy Infant lying before her; or 
in Heaven, with the Babe upon her 
knee, presenting him to saints be- 
low, or to long trains of lowly wor- 
shippers, with smooth, unrufiled 
faces, and hands pressed close to- 
gether. There were angels by the 
great angel-painter, sweet and hol 
as his fancy imaged them; child. 
angels, by ‘Murillo, soft and dark- 
eyed, like the little children of to- 
day; Holy Families by Raphael, 

ure, earnest, and very tender, as 
if all the painter’s soul had gone 
into that saintly group to make it 
worthy of his great ideal,—men-in- 
armour by Giorgione, gloomy as was 
the Byron of painting ; stately doges, 
by Titian; infants and infantas, 
by Velasquez; sunlight glories 
rosary? moonlit seas, by Jean 

ernet; Moorish ruins, by Bossuet, 
shining in the setting sun; sweet 
blue-eyed maidens, by Greuze, 
‘* finickin ” heroes, by Meisohnier ; 
dramatic incidents, by Geréme; 
mules and muleteers, by Rosa 
Bonheur; and countless others, 
ancient and modern, each with 
its thought and lesson conveyed 
through the coloured form of each, 

Marjory gazed at them in a 
silent rapture, forgetful of all else 
but the enjoyment of the moment, 
and almost started when Frank 
Beaumont addressed her, when 
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room, saying he had been all round 
nearly, and begging she would 
come with him into the last room, 
where there seemed to be a wonder- 
ful picture, but there was such’a 
crowd before it he could only see a 
bit of it, but even that much showed 
him it was something very remark- 
able. 

“But I don’t think I feel at all 
inclined to go,” said Marjory ; 
“there’s so much that I haven't half 
seen yet, and I don’t think your 
favourite could come up to these.” 

“Oh, you can look at them as you 
go along,” he answered ; “ I’ve seen 
them all.” 

“Have you really ?”’ said she,with 
some surprise. 

** Yes, all except this one, and 
there were so many people before 
it I got tired waiting, and thought 
I would come for you, as the crowd 
might have somewhat dispersed by 
the time we got there. 1 hope so, 
as I really want to look at it—it 
must be something well worth see- 
ing, I should gay.” 

** By the crowd before it ?” said 
— , smiling. 

* Well ; why not, Miss Graham ?” 

“Do you think a crowd the best 
judge, then P” 

* Well, I don’t know. I think 
what interests the multitude must 
have something in it. Right or 
wrong, I’m afraid I generally fol- 
low it, as I've so little time usually 
in a place of this kind I invariably 
make for what I see attracts most 
attention; for then I’m sure of 
seeing the most popular things at 
least, if I haven’t managed anything 
more. There’s something in that, 
isn’t there, Miss Graham P” he said, 
with his honest smile. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Marjory, 
laughing ; “ but you've time to-day, 
why not devote some of it then to 
these beauties? I defy your's to 
come up to them.” 

“You don’t know; you haven’t 
seen it.” 

“Is it ancient or modern P” 

“Modern I should say by the 
glimpse I caught of it.” 

“ Well, then, nothing to be com- 
pared to these in my mind,” she 
said, stopping before a Holy Family 
by some old master. 

“TI don’t altogether agree with 
you,” he answered; “ some modern 
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pictures are to me much more beau- 
tiful than any ancient ones. I 
know it’s treason to say so; but 
there are some of these latter I can 
never admire; do what I will, they 
look so hard, and stiff, and queer 
it’s sometimes as much as I can do 
to help smiling at them. Isn’t that 
shocking, Miss Graham ?” 

*Oh no, not the least; I know 
what you mean; but still there is 
so much holiness and simplicity 
about them, such a thorough reali- 
sation of the truth of their subject, 
that, to me, anything grotesque and 
hard is completely atoned for. With 
the modern pictures I always feel 
as if the artists somehow expected 
the eye of the public to be fixed on 
their paintings, as if they painted 
them for it, not for the love and 
reality of the thing itself in their 
own minds ; so there is always more 
or less of striving after beauty for 
beauty’s sake, for it is sure to be 
admired, than that simple embodi- 
ment of truth and holiness which 
we never fail to discover in the pic- 
tures of the old masters. Look at 
this,” she said, pointing to a Virgin 
and Child with St. John, “ can any- 
thing be more real and earnest than 
that? Look at the mother present- 
ing her Son to St. John, and the 
look of devotion and love in his 
child-face ; could you fancy their 
thinking for a moment of anything 
but just what they are doing ? Very 
little to be sure that is, but very 

reat when we think who are doing 
it, and that’s what these old masters 
always make one realise.” 

“ Perhaps so,” Frank answered ; 
“but still I maintain there might 
be alittle more beauty mixed up 
with the earnestness and reality, 
then I, for one, should appreciate it 
80 much more.” 

“You forget they were strug- 
gling— —” 

“ For what we have attained,” he 
answered, with a smile. 

*Do you think so? Well, mere 
outward beauty, perhaps—nothing 
compared to the inward we have 
lost.” 

“Come, come, Miss Graham, I 
can’t have you so hard upon your 
own time, so much better, in most 
respects, than anything we have 
ever had before. We have plenty 
of truth and earnestness and reali- 
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tynow—never more of it, I am happy 
to say, and plenty of ugly ways of 
telling them too, if you prefer them, 

though in general we choose the 

beautiful instead, as being the best, 

after all, in which to clothe every- 

thing.” 

Marjory laughed. “But I call 
their way beautiful, too,” she an- 
swered. 

* Because it was their way,” he 
replied, with a smile. 

* May be so. I ownI docling to 
those old days with a great feeling 
of love and respect.” ; 

“And quite right, too ; still you 
must acknowledge that in every- 
thing we have the advantage.” 

“ No I don’t,” she answered. 

*‘Oh, Miss Graham! how can 
you doubt it for a moment? You 
can’t surely think it good to be 
without all this age has gained by 

atient toil and research in science, 
haan. knowledge of all kinds, and 
go back merely to be the simple 
children of a bygone generation ?” 

“Perhaps that’s the very reason 
I think that generation best.” 

* Because of it’s simplicity?” _ 

“Yes ; because, where simplicity 
is, there must be more singleness 
of aim, undisturbed by the worries 
of conflicting thoughts and feel- 
ings.” : 

“Yet you forget,” he said earn- 
estly, that where this conflict of 
thought and feeling exist, the vic- 
tory, when gained, is far higher in 
the end; it is not simply the quiet 
acquiescence in a theory or fact 
that gives us no trouble whatsoever, 
that, in my idea, reaps the highest 
reward, but the strugyle in the 
thick of the battle, with every fibre 
of one’s heart brought into play, 
determined to conquer, never to 
give in, even with death, that does it 
—the reward of entire simplicity of 
belief in this life, if we can only wait 
for it, and, if not, of perfect light in 
another that never can grow dim to 
us any more.” 

“ Yes,” said Marjory, “I'm sure 
you are right, I usec to think all 
that myself.” 

*¢ And you do not now ?” 5 

‘**No; I think I like the simplicity 
best without the struggle now,” she 
answered with a smile, but with 
such an expression of weariness, at 
the same time, he was quite touched, 
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and would willingly have pursued 
the conversation, if only for the 
purpese of suggesting something 
that might prove a help to her; but 
as if she feared ‘his fathoming any 
more of her thoughts, she turned 
away from it abruptly, saying they 
were forgetting all about the won- 
derful picture; had they not better 
make their way to it at once ? 

* With pleasure,” said he, taking 
her hint, “if you don’t mind a 
little knocking about. But I see 
the crowd’s less now ; I think we'll 
manage it without much trouble, 
after all. See, Miss Graham, you 
get in there,” as they approached 
the picture, “I'll follow;” and 
then, after waiting a few minutes, 
with eyes on the back of coats and 
mantles, and ears deafened with 
exclamations such only as French 
men and women can make, one by 
one the wall gave way, and Mar- 
jory, by a little skilful arranging 
on Frank’s part, found herself, in 
an incredibly short time, just in 
front of the ** wonderful picture.’ 

And what was there in this same 
picture, after all, to attract such 
peculiar admiration, anything to 
repay the waiting, and the crowd, 
and the heat? Look at Marjory’s 
face a moment, and see. ‘lhere 
must be something there, or she 
would hardly look as she does. 
She has grown white, and then red 
again ; she looks bewildered, like 
one in a dream; there is a mist be- 
fore her e)es—perhaps the crimson 
glory of that scene has dazzled her ; 
it might, the colours are so marvel- 
lous. The rays of that setting sun, 
with the light now full upon it, are 
almost blinding. But stay; tears 
are in her eyes now. Why not? 
Teurs are in many eyes besides 
hers as they rest on a little dead 
form washed up by the waves, 
with that crimson light upon it. 
It is very touching—very; they 
are all saying so but Marjory; she 
is saying nothing, hearing nothing, 
seemingly, for Frank Beaumont is 
speaking to her, and she is making 
no answer. But, at last, suddenly 
she turns to him, and looking up at 
him through her teara, with a 
faltering voice tells him, what you 
have no doubt, ere this, discovered 
—that the picture before them was 
the work of Ida von der Liihe. 
37 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Wuat was to be done now? That 
was a question that kept Frank and 
Marjory so Jong in answering, that 
pe little Mrs. Morton imagined 

erself entirely forgotten, and wan- 
dered up tremblingly to them be- 
fore they had half finished their 
discussion. 

“Auntie, dear!” said Marjory, 
directly she became aware of her 
presence ; “ it was too bad my leav- 
ing you so long alone; but, only 
think! we have discovered a pic- 
ture by Ida von der Liihe in this 
very gallery, which makes us think 
she must be in Paris, and we were 
just settling how we should ever 
find it out.” 

* Dear, dear!’ said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, interested immediately ; “ of 
course Mr. Beaumont will begin 
his search at once ? But, Marjory, 
dear, how did you know it was 
hers ?” 

“Because she showed it to me 
in her studio when I was at Mont- 
fort Castle, and it’s a picture that, 
once seen, can never be forgotten.” 

“No, indeed!” said Frank. ‘ I 
never saw anything so thrilling as 
it is, and the likeness so perfect. 
Iwas struck with it at once, and 
tried to get you to confirm my 
opinion, Miss Graham; but you 
were so absorbed, I could not even 
make you hear me.” 

“ Yes, I was,” said Marjory. “I 
felt quite in a dream ; it was all so 
curious. Would you like to see it, 
Auntie? Mr, Beaumont will take 
care of you.” 

“With pleasure !” said he, offer- 
ing his arm; but the little lady, 
seeing the crowd, drew back at 
once, and said she had rather not 
venture into the middle of it, look- 
ing up pleadingly at Marjory as 
she did so, as if to remind her there 
was such a place as home. Mar- 
jory took the hint immediately, re- 
marking the little tired face, and 
reproaching herself for not having 
noticed it sooner. 

** Mr. Beaumont,” she said, “* my 
aunt is very tired, I'm afraid. I 
think we must be making a start ; 
but I wish we could come to some 
definite arrangement first. That 


she is in Paris I think we have 
abuadant proof; nothing is more 
natural than that she should make 
her way here to pursue her art.” 

“So I think,” he answered; 
‘* Germany was always too likely a 
place. Yet Montfort was in Paris, 
too,” he said, half to himself. 

** But that was some time ago,” 
Marjory answered. 

ss Soe true,” he replied ; ‘ it’s 
as well to make the attempt on the 
grounds we have.” 

“Yes; had we not better ques- 
tion some one or other here ?”’ said 
Marjory, eagerly; ‘‘ they might 
know something about the picture, 
at least.”’ 

“ So they might. But I'm 
afraid, Miss Graham, you must be 
the spokeswoman.” 

“Oh, with pleasure!” Marjory 
answered, completely thrown out 
of her habitual shyness now that 
the interests of another were con- 
cerned. ‘*Come, Auntie dear! 
you won't mind my asking a ques- 
tion or two on our way down. 
I’m so sorry you're tired; I pro- 
mise I won’t keep you long.” 

**Never mind, dear; it won't 
hurt me.” 

They proceeded down the rooms 
till, reaching an official-looking per- 
son, Marjory stopped and addressed 
some question to him concerning 
the picture, to which, however, she 
gained no satisfactory answer, as he 
only shrugged his shoulders, and 
told her politely he knew absolutely 
nothing. 

**He couldn’t say less,” said 
Frank, when Marjory translated 
his remark; ‘‘but perhaps he 
knows some one who does. Would 
you mind asking him?” 

So Marjory did, and received this 
time for answer that there was a 
‘ Monsieur ’ below-stairs who might, 

verhaps, give her some information. 

e was sorry he could not conduct 
her himself, but it was absolutely 
necessary he should remain where he 
was; but if Mademoiselle would go 
down the stairs, and cross the vesti- 
bule, she would no doubt find the 
gentleman he had mentioned to her. 

Rather vague information, Marjory 
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felt ; but as she was half ashamed of 
troubling the man any longer, she 
thought they had better put up with 
it, and make the best use of it they 
could, particularly as he was begin- 
ning to open his eyes a little at their 
making so many inquiries about one 
of the pictures im Monsieur le 
Comte’s collection, just now under 
his especial charge. So, following 
his directions, they descended the 
staircase, and crossed the vestibule ; 
aud then, as was most natural, came 
to a complete stand-still, for, out 
of the various rooms opening off 
this same vestibule, how were they 
to discover which one contained the 
particular gentleman they were in 
search of ? 

‘* What are we to do now?” said 
Marjory, looking up with a puzzled 
expression into Frank Beaumont’s 
face, ‘‘there don’t seem to be any 
signs of this personage here.” 

**No, indeed; but what’s that 
name written over that door at the 
entrance—does it suggest nothing ?” 

** Only ‘ Concierge,’ hall-porter,” 
said Marjory; ‘She might suggest 
something, if I only knew what to 
ask him.” 

**Oh, don’t mind that, Miss Gra- 
ham—ask him, all the same.” 

**But what, Mr. Beaumont? I 
can’t say, ‘ Will you direct me toa 
gentleman that knows something 
about a picture up-stairs 2” ” 

“Oh, yes, indeed you can ; try, at 
least, please, Miss Graham.” 

There was no resisting Frank’s 
determination, so Marjory, with 
heightened colour, managed to make 
the ‘concierge’ acquainted with 
something of what she desired to 
know, while he, after sundry shrug- 
gings and short auswers, by no means 
encouraging to Marjory, at length 
began to divine her meaning—which, 
as it so happened, was really more 
than she kuew herself—and informed 
her, with the air of one on whom a 
new discovery has just burst, that 
probably it was the secrétaire of 
** Monsieur le Comte” she desired ; 
if so, he was away in the country 
since the day before yesterday. 

Marjory retailed the news to 
Frank, who, nothing daunted, beg- 
ged her to inquire when he would 
return. 

** Ah, that is just what I cannot 
exactly say; it may be 4—5—6 
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o'clock, to-day,” he answered, count- 
ing off the hours on his fingers ; 
‘we can never tell the precise hour 
of Monsieur’s return.” 

** But if we were to come at six, 
should we be likely to find him ?” 
inquired Marjory, at Frank’s sug- 
gestion. 

** It is possible,” he replied, with 
a most expressive shrug; “‘ but Ma- 
dame must not blame Azm if she was 
disappointed.” 

**Oh, no,” said Marjory, repeat- 
ing as many thanks as she could lay 
her tongue upon, and then, with a 
little pull to his ‘‘ cordon,” highly 
suggestive of their immediate exit 
through the now opened door, he 
closed his casement, and so sum- 
marily dismissed them. 

** We must try it, must we not?” 
said Frank, standing by the carriage 
he had called for Mrs. Morton ; 
**you won’t desert me, Miss Gra- 
ham ?” 

**No; I should only be too glad 
to go—Auntie, you won’t mind it, 
will you, if I take Esther with me ?” 

**T suppose not, dear,” said Mra. 
Morton, looking, though, as if she 
minded it very much indeed. 

** But really, Auntie dear, I assure 
you Mr. Beaumont and Esther will 
take the greatest care of me, and 
we shall be back as soon as ever we 
can.” 

*¢ Very well, dear,” said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, with a smile, almost reconciled 
to the otherwise appalling project, 
by Marjory’s new-found energy. 

‘*¢ Thank you,” said Frank, shaking 
her hand warmly ; ‘‘ I'll be with you 
about half: past five, Miss Graham.” 

And so he was, and then they two 
and Esther, with the face somewhat 
of a martyr going to sacrifice, set 
off briskly down the now brilliantly 
lighted Champs Elysées to their 
meeting with the secretary of Mon- 
sieur le Comte. 

And this time their efforts were 
crowned with success; for, when 
inquiring at the concierge’s oftice— 
a little speck of light, off the great 
hall, so dim and ghostly, with its 
line of still white faces peering out 
iabathesssonniiinadeaihete tibia 
were informed monsieur had ar- 
rived, and would, without doubt, be _ 
with them presently if they would 
give themselves the trouble of sit- 
ting down. 
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Marjory’s heart gave a great 
bound at this intelligence ; for, much 
as she desired it in prospective, 
still, when it came to be reality that 
she was to be brought face to face 
with this unknown “monsieur,” and 
speak to him in his own native lau- 
guage on a subject about which 
she had not even made up her mind 
what to say, it was rather terrible 
than otherwise, particularly in this 
atmosphere of gloom, and damp, and 
ghostliness, and she almost began 
to wish she had never undertaken 
it at all. But, happily for herself, 
she was not long left to her timid 
forebodings, for very soon a side- 

r was opened, emitting a flood 
of light on the dark marble floor, 
and a little man came forward with 
black frizzly hair and beard, both 
cropped close as if in imitation of a 
scrubbing-brush, piercing dark eyes, 
white teeth, countless bowings and 
scrapings, and the inevitable Legion 
of Honour in his button-hole. With 
a volley of words accompanying his 
bows, all bearing upon the point of 
their having been kept waiting in 
the cold so long, and with the tone 
of one who had suffered a mortal 
injury, he ushered them into a 
warm, comfortable apartment, with 
the remains of his own dinner on 
the table, for which he apologised 
again, almost more sorrow/fully than 
before, and then, at jast having 
seated them near the fire, he began 
to think he might hazard a question 
as to what had brought them there. 
Then was the moment for Marjory 
to step forward; and bravely she 
did it, informing him that ‘* Mon- 
sieur le Ministre” did not speak 
French, to whom, as was natural, 
he had addressed his observation, 
and then, in as coherent a manner 
as was possible, from her excessive 
shyness and timidity, stated the 
object of their visit. For a minute 
or two he remained in deep thought, 
and then asked if mademoiselle re- 
membered the number of the pic- 
ture. Marjory answered that she 
did not. “Would mademoiselle, 
then, give herself the trouble of 
coming up stairs, and pointing it 
out to him? which Marjory re- 

lied she was willing to do, though 

k, when he was made aware of 

the demand, suggested a catalogue 
as a shorter mode of proceeding. 


“Monsieur had right,” the little 
man answered, and immediately 
produced one. Marjory ran her 
eyes down it, stopping now and then 
before a picture that might be the 
one she sought, but finding a totally 
different name attached to its artist, 
turned away to make another trial. 
At length, when she had almost ex- 
hausted the number, she halted 
again before one annouunced as 
** Aux bords de la Mer,” with the 
artist’s name a blank, and said she 
thought that must be the one they 
were seeking. “Ah!” said the little 
secretary, as if suddenly a fresh 
light dawned upon him. ‘ Now, it 
all comes into my mind—a most re- 
markable picture—sunset, astonish- 
ing! form of a young girl dead upon 
the shore—astounding effect! Yes, 
yes, yes !—how could he be so for- 
getful? and madame knew the artist 
well, then?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory; “but we 
have lost sight of her, and are most 
anxious to discover where she is to 
be found.” 

** Madame has reason, such talent 
never should be lost,” and he was 
on the point of bursting into an- 
other rapsody, when Marjory 
stopped him, by venturing once 
more humbly to suggest the sole 
object of their visit, which was that, 
perhaps, he might be able to assist 
them, by kindly informing them 
where M. le Comte had purchased 
the picture. 


Again a spell of deep thought— | 


this time, however, broken by no 
happy dawning of light, only a 
dubsous shake of the head, with the 
answer of, ‘‘ That is what I really 
know not how to tell you.” 
Marjory, with woe-begone coun- 
tenance, reported this to Frank, 
who, with not at all a woe-begone 
countenance, made answer that he 
must really try and discover. He 
was the Count’s secretary ; he must 
at once communicate with him; 
there were telegraphs, &c., Wc. ; 
all of which Marjory tremblingly was 
arranging how to translate into the 
politest French, when the little man, 
seeing her face of distress, replied 
kindly that madame must not trou- 
ble herself, though he could not 
just then remember. Without 
doubt he would find out, some way. 
Would madame leave it in his 
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hands, and he would do his best for 
her? Upon which Marjory bowed, 
and tried to express her thanks, 
knowing, all the time, that this 
would not at all meet with Frank’s 
approval, and wondering how she 
should break it to him, and then 
again translate his non-acceptance 
into high-flown terms for the benefit 
of the other. She ventured, there- 
fore, to insinuate that time was of 
the greatest importance. ‘* If mon- 
sieur cowld in any way let them 
know without delay——” 

** Certainly! certainly! There 
were papers of Monsieur le Comte’s 
in his possession that might tell all. 
He would search immediately among 
them ; but he was afraid he might 
keep madame a long time,”—with 
one eye on madame, and the 
other on a bottle of claret; which 
Marjory no sooner discovered than 
she rose at once, and said, heed- 
less of Frank and his remon- 
strances, which, without fail, would 
follow, that she really could not 
take up any more of monsieur’s 
time. She thanked him sincerely 
for having given them so much of it. 
Perhaps monsieur would have the 
goodness to make the search as 
soon as possible, and to let them 
know at his earliest convenience. 
Upon which he assured her it would 
be the affair of a little half-hour ; 
but as madame had the goodness 
to say he might let her know, 
he would avail himself of her kind- 
ness, and inform her the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

But this state of things did not at 
all content Frank, who had made up 
his mind they were to hear some- 
thing definite that evening, and did 
not see any reason for giving up their 
chance so easily. He could not make 
out why the little Frenchman’s feel- 
ings were to be considered, as he 
knew, in a similar case, he would 
have had none himself, and often, 
and often, for a less cause, had put 
off his dinner, and quite given up his 
few hours of quiet after it, to attend 
to the most trivial wants of those 
even who had no claim upon him. 
He did not say so, of course, though 
he felt it, and determined, on the 
strength of it, to make one more 
attempt at coming to something like 
a settled conclusion; so, with the 
most polite manner, standing, and 
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bowing low the while, he 
Marjory to inform Monsieur that he 
need not give himself the trouble of 
sending, that he himself had nothing 
whatever to do, and would call for 
the answer the next morning. 
Whereupon the little secretary said, 
that monsieur was ¢oo good, it really 
went to his heart to trouble him so 
—he could not think of it—if mon- 
sieur would leave him his address, 
he would send, &c., &c., which pro- 
posal Marjory vehemently negatived 
in words, Frank as vehemently by 
shakes of the head; and, finally, it 
was settled that monsieur the secre- 
tary was to look out the paper, and 
leave it with the concierge, while 
Frank was to call for it the next 
morning. So, with this arrange- 
ment, they were forced to content 
themselves ; and with sundry bow- 
ings and scrapings on both sides, 
thanks on one, and repudiations and 
apologies on the other, they were 
ushered out of the light and warmth 
once more into thé coldand darkness, 
and then through the little invisibly- 
opened door, into the quiet, pavdd 
street, with the high white houses, 
and their great heavy doors, on either 
side, and the frosty sky above, 
lighted by innumerable stars—on 
into the Champs Elysées, where quiet 
was forgotten amid its busy stir and 
movement, and rolling carriages, and 
the light of stars paled before the 
long row of shining lamps, stretching 
in double line from the ‘Are de 
Etoile” to the ‘* Place de la Con- 
corde.” Frank, even with all his 
weight of anxiety, could not but stop 
a moment to look down and admire, 
and then, having reached Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s apartment, he consigned Mar- 
jory into safe keeping, with some 
kind words upon the assistance she 
had given, hopes she would not 
be the worse for her exertions, and 
promises of returning next morning, 
as soon as ever he could obtain the 
needful information. 

And next morning, before Marjory 
had thought it possible, she was in- 
formed by Esther, with her martyr- 
ised expression of countenance, that 
“that gentleman was here again,” 
and quickly eutering the — 
room, she was received by Fran 
with a bright smile, and the piece of 
paper in his hand! 

** Yes, I've got it here,” he said, 
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in answer to Marjory’s exclamation 
of pleasure ; ‘‘ but I can’t quite make 
it out without your aid; 1 can only 
decipher something about the “ Bou- 
levards,” and something more about 
a place in the Rue ——,” mentioning 
some street Marjory had never even 
heard of. 

“Let me see,” she said, taking 
the paper out of his hand. ‘“ Oh, 
he says, from the entries among his 
papers, he discovers there were two 
or three pictures bought about the 
same time, somewhere in the middle 
of December, and that he is nearly 
certain this was one of them, for, 
though he was not with M. le Comte 
when he bought it, he remembered its 
arriving just then. But as to where 
it was picked up he wishes he could 
be more certain ; he thinks, however, 
from the receipts for pictures pur- 
chased then, that it was from either 
of these two persons, one a famous 
picture-dealer, No. —, Boulevard de 
—— ; the other, a seller of curiosi- 
ties of all kinds, in the Rue ——, 
miles away in the old town. He was 
very much afflicted he could give 
them no more certain aid, but he 
hoped, if after a search in these places 
they were unsuccessful, they would 
not hesitate immediately to apply to 
him. 

* That's all right?” said Frank, 
with a beaming face, as Marjory put 
down the paper. 

“ You think so?” said she, look- 
ing as if she did not quite agree with 
him. 

** Of course I do; we have some- 
thing definite to go upon now. This 
old fellow remembers the picture 
having been bought about the middle 
of December, and finds among the 
Count’s papers receipts from these 
two houses for pictures purchased at 
that very time, so that enables us to 
inquire immediately at both places 
from whom they bought ¢his picture, 
and when we have heard, make for 
that person without further delay, 
and thus we may hope, before long, 
to discover the poor little lady we 
are seeking.” 

Marjory did not like to damp his 
ardour, though she herself had 
grave misgivings on the subject ; 
but indeed, if she had wished to do 
so, he hardly gave her time, for 
turning to her at once, he asked 
how soon she could be ready to 
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accompany him, “the sooner we 
begin the better, you know.” 

** Oh, I shall be ready directly,” 
she answered, and having, this time 
without difficulty, obtained Mrs. 
Morton’s permission, who had been 
listening eagerly to the conversa- 
tion, and on whose impressionable 
mind Frank’s hearty words had 
taken such effect, that she was only 
quite anxious they should set off 
at once, expecting fully that, before 
the day was over, they would return 
home, carrying Ida in triumph 
between them. Esther, as was but 
natural, was not so easily con- 
vinced ; to her these wild-goose 
chases, as she called them, were 
peculiarly unprofitable, not to say 
improper—* Miss Graham darting 
over the town, at all hours, with a 
young man,” was net at all in ac- 
cordance with her rules of right, and 
the sooner it was put a stop to the 
better ; but as she did not give vent 
to her outraged feelings in words, 
and as Marjory was too busy to 
attend to her looks, she had to put 
up with the post assigned her—as, of 
course, she was to accompany them 
—with as good a grace as might be. 

“Good bye, auntie darling !” said 
Marjory: “don’t be lonely when 
I’m away.” 

**And don’t expect us till very 
late,” said Frank; “ there’s no know- 
ing where we may have to go to; 
but I'll take every care of Miss 
Graham, that you may be sure of.” 

And so saying, they departed. 
After some discussion they deter- 
mined to make for the shop on the 
Boulevards first, as within easiest 
reach. “‘ And, you know, Miss Gra- 
ham,” said Frank, ‘‘if we’re un- 
successful in these two places, 
which I don’t at all expect we shall 
be, it is easy to communicate with 
the count next.” 

‘I’m afraid not,” said Marjory. 
“T see the little secretary says, he’s 
away travelling—he is not sure 
where.” 

“He'll have to find out;” said 
Frank, with a smile ; and then, after 
a pause, ** It’s this uncertainty pre- 
vents my writing to Lord Mont- 
fort. I did think of doing so yes- 
terday, and then, after due consi- 
deration, I thought it best not. If 
I find it necessary, it’s easy to tele- 
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A quiet assent was Marjory’s 
only answer, though somehow she 
wished it had been possible to find 
areason for disagreeing with him. 
And this with the knowledge of 
what she had done herself on that 
score, so short atime ago! but such 
contradictions are only to be ex- 
pected where a woman’s heart is 
concerned. To avoid thinking of 
such matters, however, she dis- 
coursed briskly to Frank of other 
subjects, till they found themselves 
at Jength right in front of the 
house they were seeking. ‘Then, 
once more, with a beating heart, 
Marjory strove to nerve herself 
for the next encounter, trying to 
ut off the evil moment by dawd- 
ing a minute or two before the shop 
window, displaying a series of paint- 
ings, prints, and photographs, col- 
lected together in rich profusion, 
and easily calculated to entrap the 
passer-by to more than a cursory 
observation. But Frank Beau- 
mont was not one of those; he had 
business to attend to, which must 
not be delayed ; so, with a quiet re- 
minder to Marjory, he induced her 
whether she would or not, to enter 


the shop, leaving the rest to be 
managed by her as best she could. 


And what was that best! What, 
indeed! thought Marjory, as an 
elegant, good-looking, well-dressed 
young man approached her, such an 
one as she would have wished to 
overwhelm with favours, as the 
most suitable return to him for 
merely being just what he was. 
Some people have the power of im- 
pressing one thus, and woe betide 
those who are in a position unequal 
to the demand imposed upon them! 

And such was Marjory’s situation 
at the present instant. Willingly 
would she have ordered every pic- 
ture in the shop, if it had been 
possible, as a feeble offering to the 
gracious reception this young man 
accorded her; but instead of that, 
it was only a bungled, incoherent 
speech she had to present him, 
causing him wonder at first and 
trouble afterwards, when _ she 
so earnestly desired it should be 
so very different. But, well for 
her, the young map, even when he 
did become aware of her meuning, 
never for an instant relaxed in his 
benevolence, but retiring to an 
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inner part of the shop, communica- 
ted something to a boy ata desk, 
who presently returned with a led- 
ger in his hand open at a certain 
page, down.which the young man 
ran his finger, stopping at length 
before an entry of pictures, pur- 
chased the very time the Count’s 
secretary mentioned ; but as it bore, 
as inscription, “‘ Boors drinking at 
an Inn,” it was hardly likely to be 
the one they sought. Marjory con- 
veyed the intelligence to Frank, 
looking, as usual, quite cast down 
as she did so. But, Frank’s face 
and answer helped to raise her at 
once. 

* Well, never mind, we'll try the 
other one.” So, with a very 
* Englified ” good morning, he left 
the shop, waiting impatiently out- 
side, while Marjory, with melan- 
choly ardour, strove to repay, by 
polite words and repeated bowings, 
the graciousness and civility of the 
*‘elegant young man.” 

‘© Well, Miss Graham, the sooner 
we set off for the other locality the 
better,” said Frank, good humour- 
edly, when she emerged into the 
street; and so they trudged on ra- 
pidly a good space longer, till 
Frank, of a sudden, began to re- 
member that Marjory was not a 
man, and therefore not quite so 
strong as himself; and looking into 
her face observed, for the first time, 
a somewhat weary expression, took 
himself to task immediately for his 
forgetfulness, and insisted on calling 
a fiacré then and there. 

“ It'll be better for every reason,” 
Marjory remarked, “as really I 
have no idea where this place is.” 
Nor for that matter had the driver 
either, though his total ignorance 
did not appear till they were well 
on the other side of the water, and 
in a region altogether unknown to 
any one of them.” 

“What are we to do?” 
Marjory, pleadingly. 

“I'm afraid—get out and ask,” 
said Frank, smilingly. “ Stay, 
let me manage it this time—I think 
Ican; let me try, at all events ;” 
and then, to her undisguised amuse- 
ment, she saw him approach an old 
woman in “ sabots,” and in a loud 
tonerequire, with Anglican determi- 
nation, where this particular “ Roo” 
was they sought. The only reply 


said 
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was a shake of the head, and an 
answer that ‘that was what she 
could not tell.” ‘We must try 
some one else, then,” said he, no 
ways daunted. And some one else, 
and again some one else, they did 
try, but without success, till at 
last, in a shop, a man actually was 
found, who knew the street, and 
who, by dint of directing them to 
turn to the “ right and the left” 
any number of times, succeeded 
at least in putting them on the 
right track ; then, after a few other 
inquiries as they went along, they 
were at last put down in the very 
street itself, opposite the place of 
their search,—a place conveying 
no very favourable impressions at 
first sight, to the common world at 
large, whatever  curiosity-lovers 
may have felt to the contrary. A 
low, dark, dingy little shop it was 
—it’s one window filled with odds 
and ends of all kinds, bits of old 
lace, bits of old china, bits of old 
carving, strings of Venetian beads, 
Chinese idols, rocuco ornaments, 
&ec., &c., and inside, even a more 
motley arrangement was presented 
to view—to those, at least, who 
possessed eyes strong enough to 
distinguish between the different 
objects in the atmosphere of “ dim 
religious light,” pervading every 
cranny of the apartment. There 
were curiosities huddled together 
in reckless profusion—a knight in 
armour here, a headless figure 
there ; a discoloured bust in one 
corner, asombre bronze in another ; 
an antique cabinet at one end, a 
wall of tapestry at another; high- 
backed chairs, old crosses, altar 
furniture, stained glass, pictures of 
ali descriptions, old and new, large 
and small, thrust about on all 
sides, as if place could hardly be 
found for them; and in the midst 
of them all, emerged from an inner 
room beyond, a little old grim 
figure, with long, grey beard, 
dressing gown and velvet-scull cap, 
carrying a spluttering candle in his 
hand, with stooped head and 
crouching form, advancing towards 
them, looking like the genii of the 
place, that had called, for his own 
Pee, these strange forms into 
eing. He bent before them, 
inquiring, with Israelitish humility, 
what they needed, before Marjory 


had acquired presence of mind 
enough to state her business. How 
she ever did, was more than she 
could say; for the darkness, the 
strangeness, the entowrage, and 
the presiding spirit, filled her with 
an awe such as almost paralysed 
her. At length, however, regaining 
the use of her tongue, she contrived 
to give him an idea of the object of 
their visit, whereupon he put down 
his candle, rabbed his hands, and 
seemed bewildered for a time, till, 
after a multiplicity of questions, 
put with a tenacity of purpose 
Marjory had not believed herself 
capable, he vouchsafed to remember 
that such a picture had been sold 
by him to M. 1é Comte at such 
a date, leaving no doubt that it 
was the one painted by Ida von der 
Liithe. This she retailed to Frank, 
who encouraged her by replying, 
that that was a point gained, and 
then urged her to pursue the 
inquiry vigorously. She was 
braver by this time, so with a more 
composed manner, she turned to 
him, saying, ‘“‘ You sold this 
picture to M. lé Comte, about the 
middle of December—could you 
tell me if it had been long with 
you at that time ?” 

“No, not long; about three weeks.” 

** But could you at all remember 
from whom you bought it ?” 

**Let us see, let us see! Yes, 
from a lady, who brought it here her- 
self, and asked me to buy it from 
her.” 

‘ Ah! was she tall or short ? could 
you tell me !” 

‘© Well, I don’t quite remember, 
—short, I think.” 

** Was she dark or fair ?” 

‘‘Dark, it appears to me, with a 
white thin face.” 

*‘ That is not like her,” said Mar- 
jory,” repeating the news to Frank. 

‘* But it may be now,” said he, 
with the first grave look he had 
worn that day. ‘ Miss Graham, try 
to find out if she left any address.” 

Marjory eagerly did as she was 
desicsl. whereupon she was told the 
lady did leave au address. She seemed 
anxious to sell her pictures—she 
appeared poor and ill ; but as he had 
no farther need of more just then, he 
had lost sight of her, and was afraid 
it would be difficult to put his hand 
on the paper. 
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“Tell him he must,” said Frank 
vehemently, laying hold of the back 
of a chair : “ if we wait till midnight, 
we must have it.” 

Esther turned up her eyes to the 

casque of an armed knight beside 
her, but meeting no support from 
that quarter, sighed audibly as the 
only vent to her feelings. 
_ Marjory translated into polite lan- 
guage their anxiety to learn the 
address, and begged him to be so 
good as to search forit. They would 
wait willingly till he gave himself 
time to do so, and moreover would 
amply repay him for the loss of these 
valuable moments. 

When did coin fail to act upon 
a son of Israel. Time and labour 
were alike forgotten at that mention, 
the papers were sought out and ex- 
amined carefully, till one, at length, 
was drawn forth with a kind of 
flourish, between his long fingers, 
and presented to Marjory, while he 
held the candle above her to enable 
her to decipher it. 

“* Mdlle, Schmidt,’” she readaloud, 
“au 4” No. 13, "Rue de 
naming a street beyond the barritre. 
‘Is that it, do you think P” said she 
to Frank anxiously. 

** As likely as not,” said he. * Of 
course, she changed ber name. 
Where did you say the street was? 
beyond the barriére? Miles away 
from this course, we had better make 
for itat once.”” So with many thanks 
and a ten-franc piece into the hand 
of the old Jew, they departed, and 
turned their backs, much to Marjory’s 
andEsther’s relief, upon the curiosity 
shop and its objectionable vicinity. 

A long, long drive it was, hours 
in length, it seemed, in the gather- 
ing darkness, till they stopped 
at the door of No 13 in the street 
indicated to them. A respectable- 
looking house it seemed, quite a con- 
trast to the one they had just quitted, 
a good-looking, white-capped fille de 
quartier opened the door, and in re- 
ply to their demand of whether 
Mdlle, Schmidt lodged there—made 
answer: ‘“‘ Yes, yes! a Mdlle. 
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Schmidt did lodye there—au 2nd 
though, not au 4a.” 

** Could we see her ?” said Marjory 
eagerly. ‘‘ Certainly, certainly! with- 
out doubt. She would go on before 
and advertise Mdlle. Would theygive 
themselves the trouble of waiting a 
little moment?” And with beating 
hearts they did wait, till the girl 
returned and informed them that 
Madlle. was quite willing to see them, 
and so they ascended the stairs, 
entered through the door, flung wide 
open before them, where, almost 
upon the threshold, they were met 
by a stalwart German Fraulein, who, 
with angular bows and gutteral 
accent, wished them ‘‘Good evening” 
ina French unmistakably savouring 
of the other side of the Rhine. 

Marjory and Frank drew back con- 
founded, while the former made con- 
fused apologies for their intrusion 
upon her, saying it was completely 
a mistake they laboured under, and so 
forth, till she was interrupted by the 
voluble tongue of a French woman 
behind her, who burst in upon them 
with many salutings, saying she 
believed they were searching fora 
Mdlle. Schmidt, who had lodged au 
4°. True, sucha one had lodged there, 
but she had left two months ago, 
for a place situated at Batignolles, 
the exact address of which she now 
furnished them. With many more 
thanks, they now left this house 
also ; Marjory witha very cast-down 
feeling at her heart, and Frank the 
very least bit disheartened also, 
though he hardly liked to show it. 

““ Well, it’s tov late to do anything 
more to-night, I suppose,” said he ; 
“you're looking quite worn out, 
Miss Graham. I wouldn’t haveit on 
my conscience to keep you any longer. 
We'll go home now, and you must 
have a good rest, and be ready to 
start off early to-morrow.” 

** Yes,” said she ; ‘* perhaps I had 
better. I hardly like leaving my aunt 
alone any longer. I only hope we 
shall be more successful to-morrow.” 

‘* God grant it!” said he earnestly, 
wringing her hand. 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN RELATION TO MODERN SCIENCE, 


Or all the books that have been 
written coneerning the origin of 
the present earth none has been 
discovered to have such a high 
claim to our intelligent credulity as 
the Book of Genesis, in the Bible. 
All other books on this interesting 
question are more or Jess fabulous, 
and unworthy of the faith of an in- 
tellectual being, being based on the 
wildest theories and the most im- 
probable calculations. 

But the simple narrative of 
Moses concerning the creation of 
the earth and of man, remains ma- 
jestic amid ruins, and will ever 
appear a monument of the grandeur 
and the immutability of Truth— 
truth that has withstood, for al- 
most numberless generations, the 
perpetual assaults of a long succes- 
sion of adversaries. The very sim- 
plicity of the Biblical narrative 
appals the sceptical philosopher, 
and intensifies his incredulity, and 
he will not have so unpretentious a 
revelation to rule over his mind. 
He returns to his unsatisfactory 
philosophy, and is soon again im- 
mersed in the ever-issuing mists of 
perhaps, peradventure, and proba- 
bly. Not so the man who knows, 
by a faith that is the offspring and 
co-equal of knowledge, the unerring 
certainty of the word that was from 
the beginning. He remains un- 
moved by the shifting currents of 
opinion, and waits for the confirma- 
tion of what he has believed, in the 
establishment of the knowledge of 
God throughout the earth. In 
vain may the sceptic hope for a 
refuge in the verbosity, or even the 
exactitude of a new translation. 
The more exact and literal the 
translation, the more transparent 
will appear the fallacies of its op- 
ponents, the more futile their at- 
tempts to alter the signification that 
will be presented to their view. 
An infallible translation of the ori- 
ginal manuscripts (which can only 
be expected from an inspired his- 
torian) would be a great boon un- 
questionably ; but the result would 
prove the substantial accuracy of 
our present version, and the utter 


overthrow of the expectations of 
those who look forward to a mitiga- 
tion of the inexorable oracularity of 
that Book, which has God for its 
real Author, and the Divine Spirit 
for its Upholder. 

In vain may the speculative geo- 
logist look out of his watch-tower 
for the glimmering light that is to 
emanate from a new translation of 
the Bible. In vain may he hope 
that such a light will lead him to a 
reconciliation of the natural theo- 
logy of the Scriptures with the 
more arbitrary results of modern 
science, and with geological deduc- 
tions more particularly. His im- 
probable conjectures will remain as 
improbable as ever, and his “ doubt- 
ful disputations” of science (falsely 
so-called) as doubtful and disputa- 
tious as heretofore ; though the pon- 
derous terminology of his art may 
console him for the barrenness of 
the results he is called upon toenjoy. 

It is singular what an amount of 
perverse ingenuity is employed by 
some men in their endeavours to 
act the unreflecting part of the 
ostrich, and hide their heads in the 
sands of their own creation, Jeaving 
their vulnerable parts exposed to 
the spears of the hunters and the 
arrows of the archers. Such la- 
borious efforts are as uncalled for 
as they are abortive ; for they can 
only redound to the discredit of 
the judgment and common sense of 
those who exercise themselves 
therein; for as the Psalmist accu- 
rately observes, ‘ God will be justi- 
fied in His sayings, and condemn 
when He is judged.” 

What, then, do the first and se- 
cond chapters of the book of Genesis 
teach? Is their teaching couched 
in terms that convey no intelligible 
idea ? and are we required to receive 
the narrative in all its naked sim- 
plicity? Was it written for the 
**learned” alone to unravel ? or was 
it written with such literal exacti- 
tude that way-faring men, though 
fools, should scarce err therein? 
If none but the learned are capable 
of assuming the supposed occult 
meaning of the story, of what use 
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could it have been to so illiterate 
(if they were illiterate) a nation as 
the Hebrews, whose inspired de- 
scendants affirmed thatit,incommon 
with the other Scriptures, was 
written ‘‘ aforetime for our learn- 
ing,” not in words of man’s wisdom, 
but by the’ power of God, and for 
the instruction and intelligent re- 
ception of all generations of men, 
literate and illiterate. What in- 
ference are we bound to draw from 
this fact? Why, thet the story is 
as unallegorical and unimaginative 
as to the tyroitseemsto be, and is in- 
volved in no such obscurities as the 
rationalistic school would have us 
believe; it has as little hidden 
mystery as any other credible his- 
torical record is allowed to possess. 


It is as clear to the apprehension of 


the illiterate as to the learned—to 
the ordinary reader as to the philo- 
sophic scribe. 

In the first place, we are informed 
by one evidently acquainted with 
what he was writing about, that the 
earth had a beginning, (which some 
extreme philosophers have denied) ; 
that the said earth was created “ out 
of things that do not appear,” in a 
concrete form, but with none of the 
marks of design that afterwards 
were superadded. Moreover, it was 
an empty waste, void of all that now 
gladdens the eye and interests the 
imagination ; for it was covered with 
darkness as with a manile, and with 
a mighty mass of circumambient 
waters as acloak. The notion that 
the earth was a molten mass of fire 
that gradually cooled down into a 
sphertcal body, is unsupported by 
any reliable evidence. The marks 
of vitrification that may appear in 
the primary rocks, may be accounted 
for by the fact that they were pro- 
duced by that God, who appeared 
afterwards in Sinai as a consuming 
fire, and made the mountain tremble 
at His presence, and before whom 
the hills are said to ‘ melt like wax.” 
We may reasonably presume that 
the earth was not consolidated 
without the agency of fire. His 
word is said to be as a fire that 
breaketh the rock in pieces, so sub- 
limated is its essence, and so infinite 
its power. 

‘Lhe earth, then, was covered with 
water and darkness, and therefore 
must, at this period, have been per- 
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fectly unserviceable and barren ; 
neither organic nor inorganic life 
could possibly exist; the seeds of 
its subsequent fertility, fulness of 
vegetation, and general fecundity 
had not hitherto been planted there- 
in. ‘The Spirit of God had not 
begun to operate organically on the 
inchoate mass—the principle of or- 
ganisation had not been set in 
motion to effect that glorious trans- 
formation, which hereafter rendered 
the earth the perfection of beauty, 
and the abode of health, intelli- 
gence, and paradisiacal pleasure. 
At length this mighty Spirit began 
to move on the face of the waters, 
and God said:—“Let there be 
light, and there was light.” How 
full of austere grandeur is this 
characteristic declaration! ll 
things were involved in impene- 
trable darkness, the word rolled 
forth in its sublime energy, and 
simultaneously the light appeared, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, lit 
up the dreary prospect with its all- 
pervading and perennial radiance— 
the living and luminiferous effluence 
of the word overspread the cireum- 
fluent waters of that desolate wilder- 
ness, and what God had created 
was made manifest; but as yet 
there was no human eye to behold 
the miracle that had been achieved. 
It appears from the narrative, that 
only one half the globe was encom- 
passed with the light thus marvel- 
lously evoked; for the light and 
the darkness were hemispherically 
divided, the illuminated section 
being called day, and the non- 
illuminated night, and the result 
was “an evening-morning, one 
day.” Many writers have need- 
lessly perplexed themselves about 
this circumstance, on account of 
there having been neither sun nor 
moon to produce the division 
specified in the text. But the 
revolution of the light, whether 
real or apparent, would produce 
the successional phenomena of day 
and night, which inferentially (and 
was so intended by the narrator) 
were of the same uniform duration 
that was subsequently perpetuated 
by the sun’s motion from east to 
west. At this period there was no 
firmamental expanse clearly defined, 
space being filled with light, and 
the waters still covering the whole 
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earth; but here God created the 
“firmament,” and separated the 
waters of one hemisphere from the 
waters of the other, and gathered 
them together into broad and ex- 
tensive natural reservoirs, which 
allowed the dry land to appear 
round about. We are now pre- 
sented with vast areas of water de- 
nominated “seas,” and immense 
tracts of land, which were called 
earth. Everything was now pre- 
pared for the creation of the vege- 
table, floral, and botanical pro- 
ductions of nature ; and, according 
to the narrative, all these things 
were at once produced in perfection, 
with the seeds of their future muliti- 
plication in themselves. We have 
now reached the third day ; and on 
the fourth God created the lights 
of the sidereal firmament, for pur- 
poses specified in the text. The 
creation of the animal world is the 
next in order, with all its immense 
variety—the fish of the sea, the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of 
the earth, from the elephantine and 
colossal to the puny and the 
feeble, even to the creeping crea- 
tures of infinitesimal dimensions. 
This terminates the fifth ‘‘ evening- 
morning.” 

All things being now prepared, a 
higher order of organisation is 
now commanded to appear on the 
scene, to have dominion over 
everything that God had created. 
Man and woman were created in 
the image of their Creator, and the 
programme of creation was com- 
pleted, and the sixth day came to 
an end. 

What is there incredible in all 
this? Is it less credible than the 
monstrous inventions of the human 
imagination on this great subject ? 
What ground is there for the 
** indefinite-period ” theory, and 
the interpolation of ages of ages, 
assumed by some? We have seen 
included (as in a circle) the 
beginning and the completion of 
the creation of God, the evolution 
of the matter of the earth, the 
firmament with its multitudinous 
clusters of planetary phenomena, 
and all things with which the 
earth was replenished and filled. 
All this was accomplished in six 
natural days, as declared in 
Genesis, and in the Decalogue. 
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We have seen the panorama of 
the universe gracefully and miracu- 
lously unfolded by the Hand of 
Omnipotence. We have seen Him 
preparing the way of each succeed- 
ing development of His wondrous 
constructive power. He could 
have created at once what He chose 
to occupy six days in achieving; 
but He is not such an one as 
ourselves, who too often prefer to 
make revelation appear to be an 
unworthy attempt to impose un- 
natural and incoherent statements 
on the hapless credulity of man- 
kind. The feet of Moses and the 
Prophets are beautiful upon the 
mountains; but how can the feet 
of those be unsoiled who are con- 
stantly walking in the “vanity of 
their imaginations,’ among the 
dead generations of ‘‘ Gorgons and 
hydras, and chimeras dire.” 

As the panorama expands, the 
waters settle in their natural 
channels, and the dry land, destitute 
of every atom of vegetation, 
appears covered with verdure and 
tropical luxuriance, and clothed 
with beauty and majesty. The 
solitary place is made glad, and the 
wilderness blossoms as the rose. 
The long, wavy, emerald grass 
springs up like willows by the 
water-courses; the variegated 
flowers of every shade and hue 
stud the green soft carpet of 
nature; pleasant groves lift up 
their luxuriant branches, and shake 
their blossoming boughs with joy ; 
the trees of the wood stand up, 
redolent with health and perfume, 
and clap their exuberant hands 
before their Maker; the blushing 
fruit-trees, laden with fruit, bend 
beneath.the weight of divine love, 
and silently rejoice under the 
shadow of the Almighty ; the lofty 
mountains, lifting their heads on 
high and clad in gorgeous apparel, 
present their silent homage in the 
presence of God; the little hills, 
adorned with excellency—the ex- 
cellency of Carmel and Sharon— 
rejoice onevery side; the delectable 
valleys, beautiful for situation ; the 
diversified plains, and the whole 
teeming landscapery of creation, 
praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and the heavens and the earth kiss 
each other for very joy. But not 
a living creature was found to 
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inhabit this enchanting country, 
this flowery land, flowing with 
milk and honey—no corporeal eye, 
with its marvellous and intricate 
mechanism, was there to look on 
and enjoy the magnificent picture, 
unmarred as it was—where neither 
sin, nor sorrow, nor death (as some 
have atrociously imagined) was 
found—no heart of flesh to rejoice 
in the unrivalled scenery so sud- 
denly unfolded. All nature smiled, 
and God and His holy angels were 
the only living witnesses of His in- 
imitable handiwork ; all things were 
wraptin theineffable harmony of pa- 
radisaical blessedness, while solemn 
and impressive silence brooded over 
all. Wondrous transformation in an 
incredibly short space of time! yet 
perfectly compatible with what has 
been revealed to us of the miracu- 
lous power and majesty of that 
Being, for whom to willis to do, 
to determine is to perform, without 
the intervention of long periods, 
to account for facts otherwise ex- 
plainable, providing we had the re- 
quisite information. But “men of 
science” do not like to confess them- 
selves at fault, they would rather 
pronounce the narrative of Moses 
to be in error, or give an interpre- 
tation to it the very opposite to the 
one intended by the inspired author, 
than permit themselves to be taught 
and corrected by the Word. Every- 
thing, divine and human, must be 
re-modelled to square with the 
geological pattern, or some other 
philosophical formula, unsurpassed 
in absurdity by the most monstrous 
systems of heathen mythology. 

As the work of creation proceeded, 
we saw, on the fourth day, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, created for 
the good of the earth He had made 
so beautiful; and on the fifth day 
the whole animal world, at the Divine 
fiat, sprang into existence to enjoy 
the good things the Creator had so 
bountifully spread before them. 

From this, and not from any ante- 
cedent period, as has been fondly ima- 
gined, we may date the appearance 
of those gigantic creatures whose 
fossilised remains have astonished 
and delighted the savants of the pre- 
sent day. The beasts of the field 
lived together in perfect amity, the 
fishes of the sea performed their ap- 
pointed part in undisturbed tran. 
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quillity, the birds of the air mingled 
together in peaceful security; the 
whole animated world, from the 
largest leviathan to the tiniest min- 
now, from the shark to the trout, 
was bound together by the law of 
peace ; and on the sixth day man 
and woman were created to preside 
gloriously over all, under the all- 
seeing, all-approving eye of the 
Father of the universe. Love and 
peace reigned alone. If, as has been 
averred, the animal world began as 
soon as they were made to slay and 
devour each other, what a tragic 
spectacle for the sinless Adam to be- 
hold! What a barbarous contradic- 
tion to the benevolence that declared 
all things to be very good! To make 
God delight in slaughter for the sake 
of slaughter, is marvellous presump- 
tion. The narrative affirms that 
vegetable and herbivorous produc- 
tions alone were the allotted food of 
both men and animals—the vicious 
propensities that subsequently took 
possession of them were at this point 
unknown. To affirm that the pecu- 
liar conformation of the teeth, jaws, 
and claws, &c., of certain animals, 
and their adaptability for crushing, 
breaking, and tearing in pieces, is a 
proof that they were intended to, 
and did originally, ravage and de- 
stroy, slay and eat their prey, is sin- 
gularly illogical. It was the evil 
principle that was afterwards super- 
added that gave scope for violence, 
and rendered those formidable wea- 
pons dangerous and destructive ; but 
it was not so from the beginning, 
ere sin, that originated the law of 
death, had entered the world, and 
changed the disposition of all flesh. 
In the absence of positive evidence 
on the subject of the ‘* geological 
formations ” and their secrets, floral, 
botanical, and animal, we also may 
venture to throw out u few specula- 
tive suggestions concerning their 
origin. When God commanded the 
earth to bring forth abundantly the 
natural products of creation, what 
reason have we to imagine the work 
of creation was confined to the swr- 
face of the earth? In the prodi- 
gality of God’s creative energy, the 
whole earth, within and without, 
may have been impregnated with 
organic phenomena, which, in due 
time, perished where they were cre- 
ated, even in the strata of the earth 
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itself, in the crevices and vacuous 
recesses that everywhere interpene- 
trated the mass of universal matter. 
This being the case, the theory of 
successive creations is exploded, the 
orderly array of the supposed evi- 
dences of which is accounted for on 
more intelligible principles. 

In like manner, when the mandate 
of the fifth day went forth, the whole 
of the animal world would not neces- 
sarily be restricted to the surface of 
the earth; but the inner recesses of 
nature, under the procreative energy 
of Omnipotence, might be made to 
produce monstrous creatures, and 
creatures of various kinds, which, 
perishing, and being excluded from 
the external air, were preserved from 
putrefaction, and ultimately petri- 
fied, or were chemically conbined 
with earthy matter, till modern re- 
search brought them to the light of 


Had those creatures died on the 
earth, they must, by the action of 
the elements, have been dissolved 
into an undistinguishable mass ; but 
perishing in the bowels of the earth, 
and being separated from the disin- 
tegrating elements of the atmosphere, 
the fact of their ultimate petrifaction 
becomes intelligible to the mind. It 
is a very far-fetched idea to imagine 
successive creations either to have 
been suddenly engulfed, or gradu- 
ally covered by a slow depositation 
of infinitesimal atoms, accumulating 
through apocryphal ages of prolonged 
duration. A sudden entombment 
might account for the preservation 
of the singular creatures discovered 
in the strata of the earth: but the 
atomic theory on this head is not 
only unphilosophical but physically 
impossible. 

The theory of ‘‘ successive crea- 
tions” of prolonged duration is a 
real caricature of the Mosaic narra- 
tive, and has no foundation more 
substantialthan the human imagina- 
tion, which has ever been a treach- 
erous guide and a faithless friend. 
In vain does geology exercise her 
ingenuity to impose on mankind a 
mere fiction of the brain; in vain 
does she pretend to see evidence of 
super-immense, pre-adamite anti- 
quity in the petrified organisms of 
a bygone age. What evidence 
does she produce in support of such 
fallacious statements? Something 
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which she metaphorically entitles 
the stone-book, that can neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak. For this dumb 
prodigy we are called upon to put 
away Moses and his declarations, 
which commend themselves to the 
reason and understanding of all 
men. The existence of the fossil 
remains has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for, the rocks are silent, 
the geological hammer can wake 
no intelligible response, the fossils 
are dumb, and the Bible gives no 
encouragement to the fanaticism of 
imaginative philosophy. 

The sum of the matter is this :— 
“The heavens and the earth, and 
all the host of them,” were created 
in six material days; the apparent 
meaning of the Mosaic historian is 
the real one. The supposed indi- 
finite period of “ untold ages” has 
no existence save in the imagina- 
tion of its inventors. The earth 
was not constructed like a huge 
snowball, which, in its revolutions, 
grows by what it gathers. The 
plain inference is, that as Adam 
was created in a fractional period 
of time, every other creative act was 
accomplished with the same spon- 
taneous promptitude—He spokeand 
it was done ; He commanded and it 
stood fast. God is then said to have 
rested (not that He would rest) on 
the seventh day, and this statement 
is repeated in the Book of Hebrews. 
The elongation of this day to an in- 
definite extent, even to a period 
commensurate with the whole sub- 
sequent duration of time, is a mere 
off-shoot of modern fancy and re- 
ceives no encouragement from the 
text. The Bible, in the first of 
Genesis, says the earth was made in 
six days; and in the second chapter 
affirms it to have been made in one ; 
and, therefore, it has been averred, 
favours the assumption of the long- 
period theory! The expression 
‘in the day God made the earth 
and the heaven,” is of similar im- 
port to such sayings as these :—In 
the time of the Judges, in the days 
of Solomon, in the day when Kome 
ruled over the world, Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and was 
glad, &c. The phrase “in the 
day” is only a summary method of 
speaking of the whole period of crea- 
tion. Again the saying: ‘‘ A thou- 
sand years are as one day ” to God, 
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has brought forth an inconceivable 
amount of hair-splitting folly. The 
obvious meaning conveyed in the 
text, is that to the Eternal, whose 
years have neither beginning nor 
ending, a thousand years will appear 
but as a mere fraction of time when 
*it is past.” But a day is still a 
day, and athousand years a thou- 
sand years. Time past to God is as 
though it had never been, and time 
to come as though it were already 
past. Philosophy must be reduced 
to the last miserable shift, when she 
resorts to such ridiculous argu- 
ments to get rid of impediments. 
The Book of Genesis affords but 
little information en the subject of 
astronomy. Astronomy is a science, 
the origin of which we may trace to 
this book. It has exercised the 
strongest intellects of all time, and 
afforded scope for the loftiest ima- 
ginations, and the most tumultuous 
and exaggerated fancies. The un- 
surpassable grandeur of the heavens, 
with their complex net-work of 
solar, stellar, and planetary pheno- 
mena, stretching into the infinitude 
of space, has almost stupefied the 
finite human intellect with wonder 
and admiration. Astronomy is a 
science of long figures, and incalcu- 
lable calculations. The immeasur- 
able distances from our earth of the 
innumerable starry spheres, which 
astronomers, by certain rigid ma- 
thematical processes, profess to ex- 
emplify, are ever acting on enthusi- 
astic minds, and filling them with 
delight. The complexity of the vast 
machinery of the solar system is 
marvellous beyond all conception ; 
and yet what beautiful order is 
every where evinced, bearing witness 
of the power and might of that 
Word of Light, which forms not 
only a ‘‘ tabernacle for the sun,” 
but for every orb that scintillates 
and burns in the wide copse of 
heaven! We cannot wonder, when 
man with his finite ideas, and insig- 
nificant grasp, allows his imagina- 
tion free play, hurrying it beyond 
the pale of credibility in his aspir- 
ing endeavour to attain the unattain- 
able. We donot marvel when men 
of science show themselves ready 
to believe almost anyéhing, however 
vast and fabulous, that harmonises 
with their desire; playing with 
millions—aye, myriads of millions— 
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with a zest and unction that remind 
one of the vivid enthusiasm of chil- 
dren at play. 

Few sciences have originated so 
much unfounded exaggeration as 
astronomy and geology. If you 
measure the antiquity of the world 
by thousands of years, modern sci- 
ence will lead you back into the 
recesses of a past eternity, and 
grandly point to a beginning there. 
Astronomy will say, the light of a 
certain star has been two millions 
of years in travelling to our earth, 
at the rate of 192,000 miles a se- 
cond, and, therefore, the earth 
raust be upwards of two millions of 
years old; and this but a moderate 
computation, a million of millions 
not being sufficient for some aspi- 
ring minds! Such fantastic ideas 
may be looked on as aberrations of 
the mind; they are not science. 
The end of astronomical discovery 
has not been reached, the premises 
on which the present system is 
based are neither perfect nor ir- 
reversible. We are prepared to 
witness modifications and changes 
in that which seems so firmly estab- 
lished, the astronomy of to-day may 
not be the astronomy of to-morrow. 
The alleged motion of the earth is 
beginning to be seriously questioned 
—the science of the Bible is opposed 
to it, not only in Genesis, but in 
the Book of Joshua, and in the 
Psalms. The cant*phrase, that the 
Bible was never intended to teach 
science, is beginning to lose its 
efficacy ; and the time may not be 
far distant when the oracles of the 
grand old Book will assert a prior 
anda better claim to the respect 
and veneration of mankind, on even 
this ‘* purely secular” subject. 

Before we conclude, we would say 
a few words on the subject of the 
Noachian deluge, the universality 
of which has been called in ques- 
tion. This deluge has been thought 
to supply a clue as to the origin of 
the fossil remains, and the other 
geological discoveries, and, doubt- 
less, many of these may be account- 
ed for on this ground; millions of 
living creatures, of all sizes and 
shapes, would necessarily perish, 
and be engulfed in chaotic masses 
of mud and stone, forests would be 
submerged, and the whole face ot 
Nature be changed by the over- 
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flowing waters. There is, however, 
a strong impression in the minds of 
many that the Noachian deluge was 
merely local in its extent, and in 
no wise the universal cataclysm it 
has generally been understood to 
be. This opinion is based on a 
variety of plausible suppositions, 
and the holders of it affirm that the 
Bible itself affords grounds for the 
idea. The Bible is said, in many 
instances, to speak in an absolute 
and unlimited sense of the earth, 
when referring merely to Palestine 
and countries adjacent. Hence it 
is inferred that all the topographi- 
cal statements of this remarkable 
book are of a limited character. 
This method of deduction is scarcely 
logical. It is further alleged that 
the tradition of the universal deluge 
existing among all nations, is no 
proof of its universality, but rather 
of a reminiscence of the great (local) 
flood which occurred in the days of 
their fathers, the fact of which was 
passed from age to age through the 
various ramifications into which the 
family of Noah began to spread over 
the earth. This statement is more 
plausible than exact, and for other 
reasons may be pronounced untena- 
ble, as a candid investigation of the 
question will prove. 

A variety of opinions of a like 
and more theoretical character have 
been advanced to localise the ex- 
tent and power of the Deluge, 
and reduce it to one of the com- 
monplace accidents of time and 
chance. 

We are prepared to show that 
when the absolute sayings of the 
Bible are to be understood in a 
limited sense, the context invaria- 
bly demonstrates the fact, and sup- 
plies the inference we are required 
to draw ; and when the Bible speaks 
absolutely, the absence of any quali- 
fication of its revelations in the con- 
text is an undeniable proof that 
they are to be received without re- 
servation in an unlimited sense. 

In the description of the Noa- 
chian deluge, as given in Genesis, 
we are, in no instance, furnished 
with any contextual qualification of 
the particulars of the greatest.and 
most unique catastrophe that has 
ever befallen the world. Both text 
and context are absolute, and to be 
accepted as literal incontrovertible 
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fact, the one giving strength and 
validity to the other. 

Hear what God—not man—saith 
in the 7th verse of the 6th chapter 
of Genesis, because the earth was | 
corrupt and filled with violence :— 
“‘T will destroy man, whom I have 7 
created, from the face of the earth; 
both man, and beast, and creeping 
thing, and the fowl of the air; for 
it repenteth me I have made them.” 
And in the 13th verse :— The end 
ot all flesh is come before me .. . 
and I will destroy them with the 
earth.” And then, after fashioning 
the pattern of the ark, in the 17th 
verse, He proceeds :—** And beho!d 
I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven ; and everything that 
is in the earth shall die.” He then 
goes on to qualify the absoluteness 
of this asseveration, by appointing 
and enumerating tle living excep- 
tions to this universal destruction. 
What can be more explicit than 
these inexorable declarations? Is 
it not stated that every creeping 
thing on the earth shall be de- 
stroyed? aud who will be so bold as 
to affirm that creeping things were 
exclusively confined to that portion 
of the earth where the ark was 
built? What could be more ridicu- 
jJous than the idea that the American 
continent, the whole of Africa, the 
greater part of Asia and Europe 
were destitute at this period, not 
only of human beings, but of creep- 
ing things, and other living organ- 
isms ; for if we deny the universality 
of the deluge we are bound to en- 
tertain this improbable notion. 

It is has been said there was not 
space enough in the ark for the 
great multitude of living creatures 
to be immured therein, and for the 
needful supply of “all food that 
was eaten,” for the sustenance of 
man, and beast, and flying and 
creeping things. It is, moreover, 
added, that as there was only one 
door and one window in the ark, 
all means of ventilation were cut 
off, and the atmosphere within 
would become so vitiated that life 
could nt exist during the allotted 
period of imprisonment; and many 
other absurd naturalistic ideas are ad- 
vanced to support the insupportable. 

According to the text the Deluge 
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» was a stupendous miracle, the hand 
of God was manifest, not only in its 
origin, but in the carrying out of 
all the details in connexion there- 
with ; consequently He would.take 
care that none of those creatures 
shut up in the ark should suffer in- 
convenience, or be in any peril from 
the alleged absence of that which 
was necessary for the preservation 
of life. The whole of that select as- 
semblage was under God’s especial 
protection and immediate super- 
vision, everything was ordained in 
order. Order is Heaven’s first law, 
and we have no reason to believe 

_ that it would be deviated from on 
this tremendous occasion. He would 

* take care there should be ample 

space and verge enough for all the 

creatures that had been set apart for 
the replenishment of the earth here- 
after. He would also provide for 
them according to their several ne- 
cessities, both during their stay in, 
and when they should leave, the ark, 
till the desolated earth should re- 
sume its fertility and beauty. 
Proceeding with the Biblical re- 
cord, we are told that on a certain 
day were “all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened, and 
the rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights.” We have 
reason to conclude from this em- 
hatic announcement that God 
ifted up the waves of the various 
oceans which environed the whole 
earth, removing them out of their 
places, as it were,—and caused it 
to rain incessantly from all parts of 
the heavens at once—a rain such 
as had never been before, has not 
been witnessed since, and never 
will be again ‘‘ while the earth re- 
maineth.” Who can marvel, then, 
that, under such a prodigious con- 
fluence of waters from every source, 
the whole earth was speedily sub- 
merged, even to the highest moun- 
tains, many of which would be dis- 
integrated—stvpendous disruptions 
wool acknowledge the dislocating 
power of the surging waters ; hills 
would be overturned with tremen- 
dous violence; valleys would be 
filled up; violent upheavings, and 
grinding together of earthy and 
rocky substances would ensue on 
every side, and immense areas of 
pulpy and disorganised matter would 


be spread around. Into the midst 
of these engulfing materials mul- 
titudes of birds, beasts, and fishes 
would be carried and buried out of 
sight; gigantic trees would be torn 
up by the roots, and plants of every 
description would be swept away and 
embedded in the universal debris. 

In the 17th verse of the 7th 
chapter we further read :—‘* And 
the flood was forty days upon the 
earth; and the waters increased, 
and bore up the ark, and it was 
lifted up above the earth. And the 
waters prevailed, and were in- 
creased greatly upon the earth, and 
the ark went upon the face of the 
waters. And the waters prevailed 
exceedingly upon the earth (how 
descriptive the phraseology !) and all 
the high hills or mountains that 
were under the whole heavens were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upwards 
(that is, above the highest moun- 
tains) did the waters prevail, and 
the mountains were covered,” or 
thoroughly hidden from view. “And 
all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth; and every man, all in 
whose nostrils was the breath of 
life, of all that was in the dry land, 
died. And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, both of men, 
and cattle, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of heaven: and they 
were destroyed from the earth.” 
Then comes the contextual modifi- 
cation of this absolute statement : 
*© And Noah only remained alive, 
and they that were with him in the 
ark!” Where were the remainder 
of the antediluvian race of man and 
animals? As Pharaoh and his Mem- 
phian chivalry, sunk like lead and 
swallowed up in the mighty waters ! 
The emphatic iteration and re- 
iteration of the facts of the narra- 
tive under examination, are, like 
the two-fold dream of Pharoah, 
obviously to preclude all miscon- 
ception of the literal exactitude of 
both text and context. 

At the end of one hundred and fifty 
days, the waters, by God’s command, 
began to be assuaged, and as they 
gradually decreased, the tops of the 
** mountains of Ararat” emerged 
from the abating flood, and the ark 
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rested thereon. How could the flood 
be local when it overtopped the Cau- 
casian chain? Water will always find 
its level, even if it have to encom- 
pass the world. It has been gravely 
asserted by some philosophers, that 
sufficient water to submerge the globe 
did not exist, and could not be ga- 
thered together. Yet the earth was 
originally covered with water, till the 
*‘dry land” was made to appear. 
The same God who, on the third day 
of creation, commanded the “dry 
land” to emerge from the water in 
which it was buried, could, with the 
same ease, relegate it to its primeval 
state, and cause it again to be, as 
Peter declares it to have been, 
** overflowed with water.” If there 
was water enough to cover the earth 
at the beginning, there would be, as 
natural philosophy itself will demon- 
strate, enough at the period of the 
Deluge to repeat the phenomenon. 
Let those who believe in the inde- 
structibility of matter deny this if 
they can. We will quote the striking 
words of Peter on this subject, which 
demonstrate with irresistible force 
the universality of this miraculous 
flood :—The heavens were of old, and 
the earth standing out of the water, 
and in the water, whereby (after- 
ward) the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished.” 
It is also written in Isaiah, xliv. 
9th :—‘‘I have sworn that the waters 
of Noah should no more go over the 
earth.” A local flood would never 
have been commemorated in this 
way, or described in such compre- 
hensive terms, which could only be 
applicable to a flood that was uni- 
versal. What should we say if our 
books were amenable to such canons 
of criticism as are brought to bear 
against the plain unvarnished state- 
ments of the Book of Inspiration ? 


We might adduce many other rea- 
sons to support our argument ;_ but 
we think enough has been said to 
prove to the candid reader, and im- 
partial reasoner, the universality (for 
which we have found no qualifica- 
tion) of that tremendous cataclysm 
known as the Noachian Deluge. 

We are willing to concede. the 
point that the Scriptures were not 
written for the express purpose of 
conveying scientific knowledge ; yet, 
in their brief communications on 
this head, they incidentally do so, 
and are as exact and absolute in this 
particular as in their purely spiritual 
revelations. Why not? The error 
that occasions the antagonism be~- 
tween the Scriptures and modern 
science is in the latter, and not in 


the former; for the ‘‘ Scriptures * 


cannot be broken,” or be inverted in 
the order of their statements to 
square with the deductions of the 
scientific world, which, on false pre- 
mises, have constructed beautiful 
theoretical systems (for the delusive 
basis on which they are built renders 
them theoretical), that, if it were 
possible, would ‘* deceive the very 
elect.” Scientific systems, equally 
beautiful and perfect in their elabo- 
ration, might be raised, if the same 
amount of labour and zeal were em- 
ployed as have been devoted to tne 
erection of existing systems. But 
in all attempts to reconcile Scripture 
with modern science, the former has 
ever been prejudged and required 
to give way to the latter, the 
‘thoughts of men” being more in 
harmovy with human predilections 
than with the thoughts and the 
science of the Father of the universe 
and of all its laws. 
J. © H., 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue morning after Lady Summers’ 

arty, Renée followed Mrs. Greville 
into her morning room, and stand- 
ing before her in her timid pension- 
naire attitude, put to her the 
question : 


“What would you desire me to 
do, madame ?” 

“Do!” said Mrs. Greville, raising 
hereyesin mute amazement ; “ what 
ever you like. What do you mean ?” 

“I thought, perhaps,” said Renée, 
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1870.] Mrs. Greville ; 
timidly, ‘that you might. let me 
read to you, or perhaps I might 
write for you. I can do that nicely, 
or work,” said Renée, more eagerly ; 
“ my lace work got the prize at the 
Grand Concours.” 

There was such an evident wish 
to please in the girl’s manner that 
Mrs. Greville was a little softened ; 
Renée saw it, and went on quickly, 
trying to conquer her timidity : 

** You will try and like me alittle, 
won't you, madame? I am very 
foolish, Iknow; but youareso clever, 
you will teach me. It is all so new 
and strange, and I am so lonely !” 

Mrs. Greville was not altogether 
proof against the innocent flattery, 
and she was about to answer kindly, 
when she caught sight of Colonel 
Windham, who had come in through 
the glass door that opened on the 
terrace, and was watching this little 
scene with much interest, his eyes 
fixed on the face of the youthful 
pleader. 

** You really must not be so thea- 
trical, Renée,” said Mrs. Greville, 
with rather a mocking laugh ; “ and 
please don’t make a bugbear of me, 
child, I am not suited to be a guide 
for youth at all. Go to Colonel 
Windham: I am sure he will be 
happy to act as ‘guide and precep- 
tor. Won't you, Colonel Wind- 
ham ?” 

“Miss Cardillan would hardly 
accept me in place of you,” said 
Ralph, trying to laugh off this 
sudden attack. 

**Oh, my dear, he'll teach you a 
great many things I couldn’t, only 
I warn you not to believe much of 
what he says—he is a confirmed 
flirt.” 

“Don’t believe her, Miss Car- 
dillan,” said Ralph, angrily. 

*T don’t know what it means,” 
said Renée, simply. 

** Now, my dear child, don’t be 
so ridiculous—you really could not 
make me believe that. You are not 
quite such a baby ;” and Mrs. Gre- 
ville laughed one of her most mock- 
ing laughs. 

Renée withdrew, abashed and 
humiliated. “Why will she not 
like me ?” she thought, sadly. 

Mrs. Greville’s presentiment that 
she would have a lanky school-girl 
hanging about her all day seemed 
likely to be fulfilled. Renée, uncon- 
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sciously to herself, became to he 
hostess as a very Sinbad, following 
her everywhere, and paying her an 
amount of dutiful obedience not by 
any means pleasing to a lady who 
desired to be still counted asin her 
premiere jeunesse. In all this Renée 
fyllowed implicitly the advice of the 
good sisters of St. Etienne du Mont. 
** Rangez vous a Céte de Madame,” 
they had said. ‘“* Keep close to her; 
never speak except when you are 
spoken to, and be guided by her in 
all things, except in matters of faith.” 

It is acommon thing amongst us 
all, when separated from those we 
love, to wish for some invisible 
means of acquainting ourselves with 
what is going on in their homes, but 
like many another seeming good, it 
is a boon withheld in mercy. I fear 
me much that if by any chance a 
beneficent spirit would kindly trans- 
= us hither and thither, we would 

nefit but little, and that many an 
aching heart would be only the 
sorer for the trip, and, like the 
**poor soul” in Miss Proctor's 
touching little poem, only concen- 
trate a thousand years of agony into 
one moment. Certainly if the pious 
ladies of Etienne, who had laid such 
stress upon the dangers of the world 
into which their young charge was 
going forth, had for one moment. 
imagined the guardianship into 
which she was consigned, t think 
they would have snatched her, all 
regardless of legal right, from the 
contamination of such daily inter- 
course. As it was, many were the 
prayer offered up, and many were 
the beads said, by these good souls 
for their tender little fledgling, who 
had lett the shelter of their ark with 
all her young innocence fresh upon 
her. It is to me a very touching 
thing, the way these women, devoted 
to prayerand sacrifice, many of whom 
have gone through the battle of life 
and know its bitterness, try to pre- 
pare and warn their young sisters 
for what is before them. T'hey have 
drunk of the chalice; they have 
tasted both the sweet and the bitter ; 
aud they raise their voices, saying, 
“Stay with us in this tranquil re- 
treat ; give your young heart, fresh 
and untainted, to Him who is the 
only Master worth serving ; try not 
your wings, lest, unheeding, you fall 
to the ground.” Alas! alas! when 
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was the voice of experience ever 
listened to? The convent chimes 
sound monotonous when they fall on 
ayoung and unwilling ear. ‘‘ Let us 
taste the chalice,” they say ; ‘‘ it was 
bitter to you,—it will be sweet to 
us » 


All this time Colonel Windham’s 
patience was sorely tried ; his curi- 
osity, his interest, something that he 
could not have explained to himself, 
attracted him more to this shy girl 
than to any other woman he had 
ever seen. He tormented himself 
unceasingly with the notion that this 
Julian, whom she had mentioned 
with so much affection, was her eu- 
gaged lover. He did not care to 
ask Mrs. Greville, for his acquaint- 
ance with that lady, intimate as it 
had been, had taught him a salutary 
fear of rousing her jealousy. For 
days together he went out early, 
in the hope of meeting her, as he 
had done the first morning; but 
there was no sign of her, and there 
was no possibility of extracting more 
than a mouosyllabic answer from her 
in public. The shyness which at 
first possessed her, instead of wear- 
ing off, seemed to increase and in- 
tensify ; the fact being that in Mrs 
Greville’s society the poor girl was 
so uncomfortable that she could 
hardly bear to raise her eyes from 
the lace pattern she was so industri- 
ously elaborating. 

One worning coming in to break- 
fast Ralph saw a number of letters, 
and tuking them carelessly up found 
they were all directed to Miss Car- 
dillan in that curiously peaked hand- 
writing, and on that thin wafery 
paper that always betrays a foreign 
correspondence. One of them was 
in a more English hand, and its 
manliness prompted Colonel Wind- 
ham to the ungentlemanly action of 
examining it more closely. The 
letters J. L. in the corner attracted 
his notice and made him feel as if 
the envelope burnedhim. ‘This is 
the fellow, no doubt,” he thought, 
* what business has he entangling a 
girl of her age in a clandestine 
correspondence? I really think it 
would be my duty to inform her 
guardian,—some adventurer I’lf be 
bound, just like those second-rate 
Frenchmen,” He watched her open- 
ing her letters, and a tight pang came 
across his heart, something closely 
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akin to jealousy, as he saw the bright 
flush that spread itself over “her 
whole face as she drew his into her 
hand. She withdrew into the shadow 
of the large window to readit. ‘* Arte 
ful, like them all,” thought Colonel 
Windham, while he kept a furtive 
watch from behind his paper—pre- 
sently there was a little joyous cry. 

** How good of them!” she said 
almost involuntarily ; ‘* look are they 
not pretty ?’’ and she came forward, 
her hands full of those little gilt 
pictures so common in France. Sister 
Angelique sent me this,” she said 
quickly, addressing Mrs. Greville 
quite naturally in her childish de- 
light, **A créche, madame—look! You 
lift it up, and there is /’Enfant Jésus. 
And look at this,from Sisters Virginie, 
Claire, and Constance this beautiful 
Sacré coeur, printed by Virginie her- 
self! And Madame Mére sent me 
this chapelet, all white ; and Madame 
Lenoir this pretty medal ; and Julian 
oh! Julian has sent me this locket, 
with a picture of Madame Mére in 
it! Oh, isn’t it good of him! is’nt it 
good of them all to remember the 
day 2” 

**T don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” said Mrs. Greville 
sharply. ‘ What day is this?” 

** My Féte day, madame. I am 
seventeen to-day,” she added with a 
little conscious dignity. 

** Ah!” said Robert Greville, look- 
ing up from his Times. ‘*So you 
are, little one ! What will you have 
for a birthday-gift ? I say, Evy, drive 
into Maldon, and pick her out some- 
thing pretty.” 

**T trust Miss Cardillan will allow 
all her friends the same privilege she 
has granted her French correspon- 
dents,” said Ralph, in his most cour- 
teous tones. 

“I must say Renée has put both 
you gentlemen in mind of your 
duty, very cleverly,” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville pettishly. ‘Iam sure I wish 
my birthdays were as well remem- 
bered and made much of. Now, 
Renée, please move all this rubbish 
away, like a dear child; and with a 
sweet smile Mrs. Greville pushed 
the little heap of emblems and 
rosaries towards her. Robert Gre- 
ville saw he had said something un- 
fortunate : “Poor Evy,” he thought, 
‘* she is so jealous of me,” then aloud, 
By the bye, Evy, J. don’t think Mal- 
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don is a good place for gimcracks. 
Don’t mind it; I'll write myself to 
Hancock’s to send down that 
bracelet you took a fancy to just 
before we left; and he can senda 
locket or two at he same time for the 
child, here, to choose from.” 

‘* Oh, don’t; please!” said Renée, 
colouring painfully. “ I didn t think 
of such a thing—indeed I didn’t.” 

“ Never mind if you did, said Ro- 
bert Greville, good naturedly.” All 
girls liketrinkets—don’t be ashamed 
of it. Evy there, was just the same, 
T’ll be bound, when she was your 
age. 

ee Don’t be so absurd, Renée,” said 
Mrs. Greville quickly, interrupting 
her husband. “ 1 suppose you'll tell us 
now that Madame Mére woulda’t 
approve of your taking presents. I 
must say these nuns were tremendous 
humbugs. Who is this Julian, I 
should like to know, who sent you 
this locket ?”’ 

“ Julian le Noir, Renée answered 
timidly.” 

“Oh Julian le Noir,” said Mrs. 
Greville scarcastically,” that doesn’t 
tells us much, does it Colonel Wind- 
ham, Whois your friend, my dear ? 
is he Comte le Noir or Marquis le 
Noir. 

‘‘He is an artist,” said Renée, 
with rather an ominous flash in the 
dark eyes. 

“Oh, an artist,” laughed Mrs. 
Greville ; ‘“‘the drawing-master, I 
suppose—that sounds romantic. I 
think we have the makings of a 

retty little story here,Colonel Wind- 
oe Now, tell the truth—hasn’t 
he long hair? and isn’t he now 
rather, just a little out of elbows. 

** He is not the drawing-master,” 
said the girl indignantly, ‘* and he is 
so clever. He has painted the large 
picture over the altar in St. Marie 
d’Auguste, and all the figures, life- 
size; and M. le Curé has given 
him a commission to paint another 
for St Marie d’Automne ; and he is 
to go to Rome next year, and M. 
le Docteur says he will be a great 

inter, as great as—as—as—” 

Pav Michasl Angelo, I suppose,” 
struck in Mrs. Greville, in a genuine 
fit of laughter. ‘‘ No doubt he will, 
my dear; and I am sure we wish 
him every success.” 

** To whom are you wishing success, 
Evy,” said Kobert Greville, looking 
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up from his letters? and what are 
you laughing at P” 

**Ah, at Renée’s enthusiasm for 
her Admirable Crichton,” said Mrs. 
Greville, smiling sweetly. My dear 
Robert, you must do the stern guar- 
dian : here’s your poor little ward 
raving about a foreign artist !” 

‘Oh, pooh, pooh! don’t fill the 
child’s head with nonsense—time 
enough for all that; and I say, my 
dear, no beggarly Frenchmen for me— 
they make bad husbands, | can tell 
you—nothing like an Englishman. 
Eh, do you hear me P” 

Poor Renée, she was quite new 
to this kind of chaff, and she had a 
dim comprehension that her charm- 
ing hostess was making fun of her. 
She coloured deeply, and the ready 
tears started to her eyes. She 
made such a pretty picture in her 
silent distress, that, although he was 
secretly chafing against her eager 
partisanship of Julian le Noir, yet 
Colonel Wmdham could not help» 
coming to her rescue. 

“Good gracious!” he said ; * what 
an awkward fellow I am! ‘There, 
I nearly cut my finger off.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Greville, with 
rather a theatrical scream, ‘‘ oh, let 
me tie this handkerchief round it 
for you—oh do! Renée, ring the 
bell—quick, child.” 

“ A cobweb is an excellent thing,” 
said honest Robert, while his wife 
bent over the poor sufferer in an 
elegant attitude. 

** Never mind me!” said Colonel! 
Windham ; “ I’ll run up stairs andi 
get a bit of sticking-plaister. IT? 
be all right.” 

That same afternoon as Mrs. 
Greville and her cavalier servente 
were riding home in the cool of the 
evening Ralph’s quick eye detected, 
in the thick foliage of the woods 
that ran all round the place, some- 
thing that looked like a female 
figure in black. 

“Poor child! she is there all 
alone !” he thought, and took his 
measures accordingly. When he 
had dismounted his fair charge, 
with less than his ordinary tender- 
ness it must be owned, and seen 
her and her trailing habit safe up 
the grand staircase, he hurried 
quickly in the direction of the 
wood, and there, sitting on the fallen 
trunk of a tree, he found what he 
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had been looking so anxiously for 
so many days. She was reading, 
and did not hear his approach ; and 
it was only when he called her by 
her name that she looked up. When 
she saw him she looked a little 
frightened, and stood up with her 
hands crossed in the school-girl atti- 
tude so familiar to her. 

“IT came to look for you, Miss 
Cardillan,” Ralph said. “ I thought 
I should find you here, and I wanted 
to shew you a pretty way home.” 

* Did Mrs. Greville send you ?” 
she said quickly. 

“ Well, not exactly,” he answered; 
* but I thought that as I had been 
in her service all the afternoon, that 
perhaps you wouldn’t despise my 
company fora little while ; but,” 
he added, as he saw she still hesi- 
tated, “I see you would rather be 
alone—I will relieve you of my pre- 
sence. I see you still dislike 
me!” 

“Oh, no!” she said quickly; 
** how could I do that!” 

**T think you must,” he answered, 
in rather a sorrowful tone; “ you 
avoid me, and you do not come out 
in the mornings, for fear of meeting 
me.” 

“Oh, there you are unjust,” she 
said, ** I do go out every morning ; 
I go across the hill to early pray- 
ers. 

“Ah!” he thought, rejoicing; 
“now I can meet her then.” Aloud, 
“« How good youare, Miss Cardillan! 
how you must despise me, wretched 
sinner that I am !” 

“You should not say thal,” she 
answered, gravely. ‘“ No one ought 
to call themselves a sinner, for sin 
offends God.” 

** Beautiful saint!” he thought ; 
then added aloud, “ you know what 
i told you about my sister; since 
then I am afraid I have been very 
remiss—very wicked; but I have no 
one to care for me, no one to pray 
for me.”’ 

He sighed deeply, and she looked 
at him with grave pity (there is no- 
thing interests women so much as 
a spice of wickedness). 

*I will pray for you,” she said, 


gent. 

* But will you alzo promise to care 
for me a little,” Ralph said, bend- 
ing his handsome face close to hers, 
and gazing tenderly into her eyes. 


She looked at him with the calm 
innocence of a little child. 

**God will care for you,” she 
said ; ‘‘ He cares for even the little 
sparrows.” 

**Do you know, Miss Cardillan,” 
said Ralph, changing the subject 
abruptly, ‘that I think you are 
very hard -hearted—you never 
shewed the slightest pity for my 
poor finger, and I got that wound 
solely and wholly ‘in your service. 
Ah, you look incredulous, but it is 
so! I saw that you were distressed 
at your friend, I forget his name P” 

“ Ah!” she said, “ Julian.” 

“ Well, yes, some name of that 
kind, being so severely handled by 
Mrs. Greville; and so I thought I 
would get you out of the difficulty, 
and so I cut my finger.” 

“And you did that for Julian 
and me ?” 

** Oh, excuse me, Miss Cardillan, 
I had no interest in the gentleman 
at all—I did it for you, and you 
don’t seem to be the least grateful.” 

“Oh, but I am,” she said, eager- 
ly, “‘how good it was of you! I 
was so distressed! Oh, thank you ! 
did you suffer much ?” and timidl 
she put her hand upon his. Ralph 
was greally tempted to carry it to 
his lips, but he didn’t like to frigh- 
ten this shy little bird, so he merely 
said, 

** Well, I shall be content, and I 
shall not care about the pain, if you 
will only te!l me that you don’t think 
me such a person as your reverend 
mother warned you against.” 

**Oh no—indeed I do not; she 
never meant any one so kind, so 
good as you are.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
Ralph, with a twinge of conscience ; 
“but as I had a sister just your 
age, it seems to me to be as if she 
had come back to me, and I have a 
great interest in you; and then I 
am so much older than you.” 

** Yes,” said Renée, eagerly; ‘I 
think myself reverend mother meant 
@ young man,” 

Ralph, half-amused, half-angry, 
could hardly help laughing at being 
so readily taken at his own valu- 
ation ; but he was well pleased to let 
matters be as they were. The first 
thing was to establish confidence 
between them. He was not afraid 
of his age being a barrier. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a matter of astonishment 
to even Colonel Windham himself, 
the hold that a mere child like 
Renée had taken of him. It was 
not alone her beauty, undeniable 
as it was,that attracted him—he had 
seen women quite as, if not even 
more beautiful ; it was in the girl’s 
mature; something in her de- 
fenceless innocence, her unprotected 
simplicity that captivated and en- 
tranced him. He found himself 
watching her every look, her every 
movement, and jealously grudging 
every smile she gave to others. 
That day there were visitors at 
Fairoaks; amongst them Mrs. 
Greville’s youthful admirer, Lord 
Deermouth. Now this precocious 
boy, who aped the manners and 
vices of a man, was a pet aversion of 
Colonel Windham’s, and it did not 
lease him to find that the young 
ordling was soon on the most 
friendly terms with Renée ; the fact 
being, that his youthful appearance 
had given to the girl a sense of su- 


periority that had at once put her 


at her ease. She could never have 
supposed that this sickly, white- 
faced boy, whose look of extreme 
delicacy excited her compassion, was 
as old in wickedness, and as cold 
and calculating at heart, as most 
men of fifty ; and while she laughed 
and talked with him, she was quite 
unconscious that he was eyeing 
her as he would a horse, and think- 
ing in his own mind—* Greville has 
set this ward of his on to catch 
me; too wide-awake for that, old 
fellow! but she 1s a deuced pretty 
girl, and she'll do very well for me 
to flirt with.” 

Colonel Windham read all this in 
his face, and felt tempted to knock 
him down. 

The next morning he was early at 
the little chapel across the hills; but, 
early as it was, Renée was there before 
him. It was a rustic little building, 
poorly fitted up, as was only natu- 
ral. The congregation, too, was 
scanty, Consisting, principally, of 
labourers and their wives. Kasily 
distinguishable amongst them was 
Renée, looking, as she knelt there, 
with a rapt look of devotion upon 


her young face, like some sainted 
Madonna of Raphael’s creation, 
just starting from the canvas. To 
Colonel Windham she seemed as an 
angelic vision, and there was such 
an atmosphere of purity and holi- 
ness about the girl, that a feeling of 
his own unworthiness, a sense of 
the immeasurable distance that lay 
between him and innocence like 
hers, came over him, and he was 
tempted to abandon the pursuit he 
had begun. Was it a prompting of 
his good or bad angel? Who can 
tell? It is only at the last, and 
when the clouds that obscure so 
much here below are cleared away, 
that we shall be able to know why 
it is that we are sometimes tempted 
beyond our strength. 

As he looked at this fair, young 
devotee, a thought suddenly came 
to Ralph of an old abbey there was 
at Windham Court, and to which a 
curious old story was attached—it 
was ofa handsome ancestress of his. 
She, too, had been of Catholic 
faith ; her husband —a wild, reck- 
less man—had, in a fit of jealous 
fury, slain one of the monks, her 
confessor; and the dying priest had 

ronounced a curse that none of the 

Vindhams should inherit in the 
direct line, and, so far, the words of 
the murdered man had come true, 
Ralph, himself, being the nephew of 
the last man whose sons and daugh- 
ters had all died early. The faney 
came to Ralph, that in this young 
girl the old traditions might be laid 
at rest for ever; and he pleased 
himself, thinking how easily the 
old chapel might be restored, and 
how much in keeping with the 
quaint old place would this Ma- 
onna-faced girl be. ‘She might 
confess three times a day, and I 
shouldn’t be jealous of her, poor 
little soul,” Ralph thought, with a 
smile—for he was « large-minded 
man in matters of religion; and 
Catholic, Protestant, and Turk, 
were all one to him, seeing that he 
neither cared for nor believed in 
anything. He was, in fact, one of 
the class unfortunately now so com- 
mon amongst us, who profess 
nothing, and scoff at everything. 
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He had read the new doctrines, un- 
til all faith and light had gone out 
from him; it is said, and said truly, 
that no man is really in his heart an 
atheist, and Colonel Windhan, in 
spite of his teachers, Renan and his 
followers, had still beating within 
him a pulse that would wake up 
some day. This undefined feeling 
taught him to reverence in another 
what he himself did not possess ; 
and, above all, his experience of 
life taught him that to withdraw 
from a woman the sheet-anchor of 
religion was to deprive her of her 
only safeguard. It shocked him to 
hear from their lips anything sa- 
vouring of irreligion. Prayer and 
church-going was their métier, and 
it was unsexing themselves when 
they abandoned it to follow the new 
doctrines. No; he thought as he 
looked at Renée kneeling on her 
wooden bench, “ his wife should be 
a devote.” There is no more grace- 
ful attitude than kneeling, and it 
leased his artistic eye. It might 
be all humbug and superstition—no 
doubt it was; but still, while she 
rayed for him. he would, at least, 
core the gratification of knowing 
that her thoughts were on him. 
The humble congregation were 
dispersing ; and Colonel Windham, 
not liking to be noticed, withdrew in 
the shadow of a friendly little clump 
of trees, until such time as Miss 
Cardellan should have finished her 
devotions. Presently, he saw her 
coming ; she stopped to speak to a 
poor woman, who was carrying a 
young baby, and to whose skirt an- 
other, not much bigger, was clinging. 
The family evidently knew her, for 
the baby held out its little arms to 
her, while the elder child released 
its mother’s dress to toddle to her. ° 
‘You are tired, Mrs. Haynor ?’ 
Ralph heard her say; ‘“‘ you are 
looking very pale this morning ; give 
me the baby, and I will carry him a 
bit of the road for you. Dear! what 
a heavy little man he gets, to be 
sure !” and taking him in her arms, 
she ran down the hill, like a young 
antelope, tossing the little fellow up, 
to his great delight, while the other 
child tried to keep up with them, 
laughing and crowing with delight. 
It was such a pretty sight that 
Colonel Windham, although he was 
intensely annoyed at seeing his plan 


frustrated, could not but be charmed 
with the girl’s grace and vivacity ; 
he had never seen her look like that 
before. He followed at a little dis- 
tance, until at a turn in the road the 
woman left her, and Renée continued 
her walk, still carrying the child. 
** Where can she be going with these 
little brats?” thought Ralph, impa- 
tiently, as the girl turned into a 
narrow pathway that led towards 
some deserted cottages; but here 
the little child, who was hanging on 
by the skirt of her dress, missing its 
mother, set up a tremendous howling 
that no soothing on the part of 
poor Renée could pacify—it would 
neithermove backwardsnor forwards, 
and clung round her with deter- 
mined pertinacity. At her wit’s end, 
Renée stooped and tried to lift the 
little fellow, but in vain ; and kneel- 
ing on the ground for the purpose, 
the boy, a fine little fellow of about 
four years old, diverted from his grief 
by a sudden fit of mischief, clasped 
her tightly by the throat, nearly 
strangling her with his little hands, 
while her hat fell to the ground, and 
her hair, loosened from the slight 
net in which it was put up, fell down 
like a dark cloud all round her. 

** You little ruffian !” said Colonel 
Windham, darting forward, and seiz- 
ing the child with no gentle hand; 
** what are you doing to the lady P” 

Renée laughing, flushed, and raised 
@ merry joyous face to him. Almost 
a child herself, it never occurred to 
her to resent a child’s love of play. 
* Don’t hurt him,” she said, quickly ; 
** he was only playing.” 

** Playing!” said Ralph, angrily, 
and giving the child a good shake ; 
**J should like to know what he 
meant, pulling you about in that 
way, the little beggar! Really, I 
wonder, Miss Cardillan, how you 
can touch such—such —here he hesi- 
tated a little—such dirty little 
things,” he added, quickly. 

Renée turned on him a look of 
astonishment and reproof. 

‘* They are poor,” she said, quietly; 
‘but they are not dirty. Come, 
Tommy, we will go home.” 

But here a new difficulty occurred. 
Master Tommy’s youthful fancy had 
been taken with Colonel Windham’s 
watch and chain, and being no re- 
specter of persons, he fingered the 
guardsman's jewellery just as he 
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would have done his mother’s rosary. 
At the first attempt to remove him 
from his new fancy, he set upa howl 
of the most fearful description. He 
kicked and struggled valiantly, and 
Colonel Windham, half-provoked, 
half-amused, had nothing for it but 
carry the “‘ dirty little rebel.” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” he thought to himself, as the 
absurdity of his new situation as 
nursery-maid struck him, “ I’ve got 
myself into a funny position—I look 
exactly like a sergeant out for the 
day, with his wife and children.” 

Singular enough, this idea was 
not displeasing to him. The cloud 
on his face cleared away and he soon 
found himself emulating Renée in 
talking in baby language to little 
Tommy, who now, that he had got 
his own way, was in high good 
humour. 

It was rather a good walk, and 
it brought them to where some 
broken-down, wretched cottages 
stood, not in the least like the trim 
little places in which, Robert Gre- 
ville prided himself, all his people 
lodged—it looked so dirty and un- 
wholesome, so unfit for the deli- 
cate freshness of his companion, 
that involuntarily, Colonel Wind- 
ham caught Renée’s dress as she 
was about to enter. : 

** You are surely not going into 
that filthy hole,” he said. 

“*T must see,” she answered, dis- 
engaging herself gently, ‘‘if poor 
Tim is easier—he suffers so terribly ; 
and thank you, for carrying this 
poor child so far ;” and with a lit- 
tle inclination of her head, Renée 
disappeared into the hovel. 

- She means that as a dismisal,” 
Colonel Windham thought; but as 
he had not got up so early for the 
purpose of acting as nursery-maid 
to a poor-man’s brat, he lingered, 
looking on with a sort of fascination 
through the small window that gave 
light to the miserable little tene- 
ment. He saw Renée bending over 
a miserable sort of bed, upon which 
lay a haggard emaciated-looking 
man. He saw his delicate, refined 
Guido, touching this wretched object 
with the gentlest care, settling 
the miserable bundle of straw and 
rags that served him for a pillow. 
She spoke gently to him, and the 
man seemed soothed and comforted. 
She took a little purse from her 
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pocket ; it was but slenderly furn- 
ished, and Ralph’s eyes were quite 
dimmed as he saw her put nearly 
its whole contents into the man’s 
hand. 

* Angel!” he thought to himself, 
*¢she shall have unlimited cheques 
to do her charities.” 

But now she is coming, and 
Colonel Windham emerges from his 
hiding-place. She started when she 
saw him, and the uneasy expression 
of uncertainty that was habitual to 
her came across her face. Ralph 
hastened to give her confidence. 

**T waited, Miss Cardillan,” he 
said, ‘* to speak to you about these 
people. Iam interested in them,” the 
sly hypocrite went on, and I should 
like to know something about 
them. 

* Oh, Iam s9 glad! she said, ea- 
gerly, ‘it is such a sad story, the 
poor husband is so sick he can’t 
work ; and Mrs. Havnor goes to the 
mill every day, and there is no 
one to look after him or those 
little children, only the neighbours 
sometimes come in. I can do no- 
= for them, and I would give 
anything to help them; they can’t 
pay the rent, and the agent is go- 
ing to turn them out. I wonder if 
Mr. Greville—— 

“Oh, I couldn’t recommend your 
saying anything to him,” Ralph said, 
seriously. ‘‘ Greville does not like 
paupers on his place. I know his 
ideas on that subject, and he wotld 
forbid your going near them.” 

“Would he?’ she said, looking 
frightened ; ‘* but they are not his 
people, they are tenauts of that little 

oy 8 who was here yesterday, and I 
have promised to spea to him about 
them.” 

**Do nothing of the kind,” said 
Ralph hurriedly; ‘it would be a most 
singular thing of you to do, Miss Card- 
illan. You will excuse my telling 
you so ; but our English notions are 
peculiar, and you should not speak 
to a man like Deermouth. You 
must not have any intimacy with 
him.” 

She looked at him with a puzzled 
expression. ** Why not?’ she said. 
**Surely I could tell him of their 
distress, but as I am telling you, 
perhaps I am doing something wrong 
now,” she said, flushing a little. 

“Oh! it is quite a different 
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thing,” Ralph said, shortly, “‘ in fact, 
Miss Cardillan, you must look upon 
me in the light of a friend—an in- 
timate friend. You see, my friend- 
ship with}your guardian and your 
brother, I take quite an interest in 
your brother—and—and in you— 
quite—a—a brotherly interest, Miss 
Cardillan.” 

** You have been so kind to him 
and to me,” she said, while her fuce 
was lit up with a bright smile. 

“Well, then,” he said, “‘ you will 
mind what I say? Have nothing 
to do with that wretched little 
Deermouth; and let me have the 
pleasure of helping these poor 
res won't you? I am afraid,” 

e added, ‘‘that I have hardly 
enough money with me this morn- 
ning; but, if you will allow me, I 
will bring it to-morrow morning, if 
you will promise to be here ; and I 
can manage to settle them more 
comfortably on my own place. I 
am almost sure that my steward 
wrote to me he was in want of a 
lodge-keeper. Now, if you can re- 
commend your friend, Miss Cardil- 
lan, I will take him.” 

“Oh, how good of you!” she 
said ; “ how grateful they will be !” 

Ralph made a slight movement 

of impatience. “Will she never 
say IP” he thought; but aloud he 
only said—‘ That will be better 
than going to that prig, Deermouth. 
And now, Miss Cardillan, that 
being all settled, I want to remark 
to dy that your good example has 
had the effect of bringing me out 
of my bed early this morning. I 
think you ought to reward me by 
shaking hands,—a little ceremony 
I notice you invariably neglect.” 
_ “I think I told you,” she said, 
in rather a hesitating manner, “that 
the reverend mother said I was not 
to give my hand to any one but my 
guardian.” 

“ Ah, but om know,” Ralph an- 
swered, quickly, “that we agreed 
the reverend mother did not mean 
any one like me.” 

“Ah, that is true!” she an- 
swered, readily, and placed her 
hand in his confidingly. 


That evening Mrs. Greville and 
our friend Ralph sat in the shady 
alcove where we first made their 
acquaintance; but this time they 
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were not téte @ téte» Renée was 
seated at a little distance, her eyes 
fixed on her lacework. Colonel 
Windham was reading aloud to 
both ladies some poetical effusions 
in a very tender manner. He 
rather prided himself upon his 
gifts in this line, and, truth to say, 
was curious to watch the effect on 
Renée. On Mrs. Greville they were 
all that could be desired. 

‘* Beautiful! How charming! 
Oh, read that again!’ were her 
constant exclamations, varied some- 
times by a solemn silence. Now 
we all know silence is sometimes 
more expressive than words; and 
Colonel Windham felt there was a 
mute sympathy in the Honourable 
Eva’s constant application to her 
pocket-handkerchief very flatter 
ing to his vanité d'auteur ; for these 
little fugitive pieces, be it known 
to the reader, were from hisown pen, 
and consequently very dear to his 
heart. But on Renée they seemed 
to fall with unsatisfactory dryness. 
She made no sign; and poor 
Ralph, in his heart, cursed the 
piece of work which appeared so 
utterly to absorb her. But she 
was not so utterly absorbed ag she 
appeared to be; her attentioff was 
greatly attracted by Mrs. Greville’s 
evolutions. She, too saw the con- 
stant recourse she had to her 
pocket-handkerchief ; and she also 
saw, to her great astonishment, that 
they were perfectly dry eyes that 
her hestess was s9 continually wip- 
ing. This was, to her simple mind, 
such a singular phenomenon, that 
she watched it with some curiosity, 
and, on one of these occasions, en- 
countered the iodignant gaze of 
Mrs. Greville. Colouring high, 
the charming Eva said, with a 
spiteful compression of her lips— 
**Colonel Windham, I think we 
will finish these charming poems 
some other time ; they are evidently 
not suited to Renée’s taste ; I think 
she is laughing at both of us.” 

“T trust not!” said Ralph, co- 
louring in his turn. “ Don’t say 
rs don’t like them, Miss Cardil- 
an! Be a little merciful in your 
judgment.” 

‘“*T am sure if she hadany taste—” 
began Mrs. Greville; but Ralph, 
stopping her, waited for the girl's 
answer. 
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**T don’t understand them,” she 
said simply ; * they seem to me to 
be nonsense. ze 

Mrs. Greville 
shoulders. 

“* My dear child,” she said, ‘ you 
are talking utter nonsense—those 
verses are perfectly beautiful, equal 
to Tennyson’s in some parts.” 

“ IT daresay,” Renée said meekly. 
“TI have never read Tennyson.” 

Colonel Windham had a mind to 
try the depths of her mind, and sud- 
denly broke into the charge of the 
‘*Six Hundred.” The girl’s whole 
face lit up as he recited those most 
beautiful lines, and tears, real tears 
of emotion, started to her eyes. 

‘Well, how do you like that?” 
Ralph said, looking admiringly into 


shrugged her 


her excited face. 


**Qh! that is poetry,” she said 
enthusiastically. 

*¢ Well, I must say this is a little 
mortifying, but it is wholesome. I 
am afraid,” he said, turning to Mrs. 
Greville, ‘‘ that, notwithstanding 
all your kind praise, the verdict of 
the public would be the same as 
Miss Cardillan’s, and she has given 
me a good lesson.” 

“* Well, if you mind such an in- 
experienced critic,” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, in her most sarcastic tone, ‘‘ I 
should take Renée’s judgment on a 
doll, but hardly on a piece of poetry. 
You see, you must be more cautious 
in expressing your opinion, Renée— 
less rude, indeed, I shouldsay. Your 
good sisters, the nuns, ought to 
have taught you politeness.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Renée, 
colouring deeply at her unknown 
offence. 

** But I daresay,” Mrs. Greville 
went on in her smoothest voice, 
“that you spoke hastily ; the poems 
are beautiful, whatever Colonel 
Windham may say. I prophesy an 
immense success for the book. You 
must remember, dear child, that 
you are rather young to express 
such a very decided opinion.” 

** But he asked me,” Renée said, 
half crying; “and I only told the 
truth—what could I say P” 

Colonel Windham burst out 
laughing. 

** Never mind,” he said, “ Mrs. 
Greville, you can’t patch it up, 
though you are good-naturedly try- 
ing to make Miss Cardillan eat her 
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own words. You see I am,” he said, 
turning to Renée witha look of pre- 
tended dejection, “ the unfortunate 
author of these unlucky verses ; and 
that is the reason why Mrs. Gre- 
ville is trying to reconcile me to my 
hard fate—your condemnation.” 

Renée, really sorry for having 
hurt his feelings, was covered with 
confusion; and Ralph’s eyes rested 
on her pretty girlish embarrassment 
with an intense admiration he could 
not conceal. Mrs. Greville’s sharp 
eye detected it. 

** Renée,” she said, ‘‘ I wish you 
would go to Jackson, and tell him 
I must have the peaches for Friday ; 
and then, dear child, I think you had 
better rest in your own room—you 
are looking pale.—That girl is either 
a fool or a wonderful actress,” Mrs. 
Greville said, as Rende meekly folded 
up her work and obeyed her. 

*T don’t think she gave much 
proof of that just now,” Ralph said, 
bringing back his eyes, which had 
been following the girl’s graceful 
figure until it was lost to sight ; and 
then he encountered the sharp eyes 
of Mrs. Greville, looking himthrough 
and through. 

“T must be careful,” he thought to 
himself, “ I think myself,” he added 
negligently, “that she is a little 
silly.” 

ey don't,” Mrs. Greville said vi- 
ciously. “‘I think she is as sly as 
she can be—those half-French girls 
always are. She does the naive 
ingénue and takes you allin. I was 
quite amused with her yesterday— 
she coquetted so with Deermouth.” 

** Ah, she liked him, did she?” 
Colonel Windham remarked, yawn- 
ing with supreme indifference. “I 
say, Eva, you ought to make up a 
match between them.” 

“Till think about it?” Mrs. Gre- 
ville answered, gaily ; “ I should be 
only too glad to have that tiresome 
boy taken off my hands. Now read 
me a little more of the ‘ Author's 
Dream.’” 

**She doesn’t suspect me yet, 
thank God!” was Ralph’s reflection. 
He had all a man’s horror of a 
scene. 

“Tt was all my own fancy,” 
thought Mrs. Greville; as she com- 
posed herself to listen to another 
twenty pages of the “ Author's 
Dream.” 
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THE WOES AND WANTS OF IRELAND.* 


A muttirupe of productions from 
the press, even in a dull publishing 
season, draws attention to Ireland, 
its past sufferings, its land-laws. and 
their reform. Mr. Godkin’s book 
leads the way, and gives a suc- 
cinct account of past miszovern- 
ment. The author, as correspon- 
dent of the 7%mes, has traversed the 
country from one end to the 
other, has studied its history, and 
ives us his conclusions. ‘‘ Terence 
cGowan” is a story illustrating 
the practical life of the Irish tenant. 
Mr. Tottenham, the author, is an 
Irishman, and speaks from long 
association with his countrymen ; 
and his story fairly illustrates the 
faults of both landlord and tenant, 
and the misfortunes and shortcom- 
ings of the latter. A brief pamphlet, 
“by An Irish Farmer on the Land 
Difficulty,” reprinted from the 
Examiner, asserts that— 

** Hitherto the law has been set in 
motion only to defend the landlord’s 
property, a fact that gives the op- 
posers of British rule a dangerous 
power over the people. Let the de- 
scendants of men whose trades and 
commerce were destroyed, not check- 
ed, and whose liberty—to speak for- 
givingly of the dead—was not pro- 
tected by English legislation, see 
that justice can emanate from the 
tribunals they have looked upon as 
engines at the disposal of their land- 
lords, and you will find that a spirit 
of contentment and confidence will 
be created which will yield no re- 
sponse to theappeal of the disaffected. 
Confidence must be created, it can- 
not be restored, for it never existed.” 
Again, the writer subsequently re- 
marks : 


Author of “ Ireland and her Churches.” 
London, Macmillan and Co. 


“Terence Mc Gowan, the Irish Tenant.’’ 
Volumes. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


* “The Land-War in, Ireland.”’ A History for the Times 
Late ir 


* The evil of absent landlords has 
been much misstated, as causin 
loss to the tenants. It were muc 
preferable for the tenantry to have 
an absent landlord, where a capable 
resident agent is enjoined to manage 
the estate on equitable principles, 
than to have a resident landlord 
under the present condition of 
things. There is a mode of manag- 
ing in Ireland, which we have not 
yet considered, where an absentee 
agent acts by deputy twice a year 
for an absentee landlord, these bien- 
nial transactions being to collect 
rents. This manner of estate man- 
agement is less in favour than for- 
merly, and is confined to a class of 
men who present a combination of 
banker, attorney, and amateur-ar- 
chitect. But legislation could come 
in with much advantage to enable a 
tenaut to borrow money for needful 
drainage, to be spent under well- 

ualified superintendence, so that 
the land might not be burdened for 
defective work : the power of bor- 
rowing to be given to the tenant, 
although ,a landiord might not 
concur, where the work sought to 
be executed was necessary and re- 
productive. 

*‘ That there are exceptions to the 
deplorable state of things in this 
country I am aware, and brilliant 
exceptions, but brilliant chiefly from 
their rarity. Let landlords, agents, 
and tenants each see their own 
error, and strive to rectify it, and 
not try to hide their own share in 
their country’s wrong, either by 
blaming each other or by crying out 
for Acts of Parliament, which are 
more easily obtained than the vic- 
tory over self-love, that would ena- 


By James Godkin, 
ish Correspondent of “ ‘The ‘'imes,’’ 








By G. L. Tottenham. In Two 


“ An Irish F armer on the Land Difficulty, with a Plan for Applying the Law as 


now Adruinistered to the Settlement-of the Question.” 


“The Bath on the Farm,” &c. 
Dublin, Moffat and Company. 


The Aristocracy and the People—‘ Industry for Ireland.” 


Reprinted trom ‘*The £xaminer.” 


By J. E Scriven, Author of 
London and 


Founded on a 


of County Organisation and Local Superintendence. By Robert M. Heron, 
Esq., (of the Inner Temple.) London, Skeffington, 
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ble them to do what no Act of Par- 
liament could ever achieve.” 

Mr. Scriven, the author of the 
pamphlet, thus sums up his plan: 
**My object is to show how the 
present administration of law can 
be brought to bear upon the cause 
of the grievance, by enacting that 
on the termination of a tenancy at 
any time the landlord should ap- 
point a valuator, and the tenant 
should do likewise. These men 
should value all the capital belong- 
ing to the tenant which he un- 
avoidably leaves behind. 

**Tt shall be open to either party 
to appeal to the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions to confirm the award, or 
to hear evidence and annul it, or, if 
the valuators cannot agree, to ap- 
point a third valuator. In all cases 
that come before him the chairman 
should either give a decree for the 
amount or declare that there was no 
capital left behind by the tenant. 
Every case brought to court must 
be decided. In case either a land- 
lord or a tenant declined to appoint 
a valuator it should be open to the 
party who did appoint to appeal to 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
to confirm his valuator’s award, 
which the chairman may do if satis- 
fied of its justness, or appoint a 
second valuator.” 

We now come to a more preten- 
tious brochure. Unlike Mr. Scriven, 
who appears to see no evil in absen- 
teeism, Mr. Heron, declares absen- 
teeism to be an unmitigated evil, 
and the cause of the poverty and 
inefficiency of the people. He 
says : 

“It is, in every point of view, im- 
possible to conceive how any country 
could have been prosperous and 
contented under such a wasting 
condition as the permanent absence 
of the upper classes. It is idle, 
therefore, to seek to except them 
from much of the reproach attached 
to the shortcomings of the whole 
nation; on the contrary, they, 
holding the power and influence for 
good, and —to borrow again the 
simile before quoted—sitting like 
Jove between the two urns of Good 
and Evil—have not dispensed all 
the advantages they might: they 
have either failed to take a just and 
adequate interest in the people by 
whom they were surrounded, or 
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they have shown themselves un- 
equal to their office. When the 


excellent Under - Secretary, Mr 
Drummond, went to Ireland, the 
first idea that occurred to him was, 
that he had entered a country where 
the rights of property were claimed, 
but the duties neglected. It would, 
perhaps, be equally correct to say, a 
country where the duties of property 
and the interests of landlords are 
not understood. An examination of 
the relative conditions attached to 
the ownership of landed property in 
Treland and in England will make it 
at once obvious that where apparent 
irresponsibility exists in the one 
case, onerous duties and cares are 
imposed in the other. The time 
seems to have arrived when it is 
advisable to bring the landlords of 
Ireland under similar conditions 
and obligations: not to seek, by 
means of the fanciful theory of a 
State-purchase, to eliminate them 
from the soil, and leave no presiding 
example behind; but rather to en- 
deavour to frame a system which 
will, in a word, enable them to per- 
form more efficiently the various 
duties attached to the rights of 
property, and induce them to take 
a more intimate interest in the well- 
being of their dependents. Let it 
be remembered, that the conditions 
under which the landed proprietors 
ot Ireland originally derived their 
rights is in itself an argument for 
great and liberal sacrifices on their 
part; and the fact that for centuries 
they have done almost nothing in 
comparison with their neighbours, 
is a powerful reason for making im- 
provement immediate and impera- 
tive, and calling for exceptional 
legislation. 

“Yet the amount of legislative 
labour, the amount of anxious con- 
sideration which Ireland has exacted 
at the hands of public men during 
the last fifty years, is enormous ; 
and those labours, it must be frank- 
ly admitted, are far from being un- 
productive or discouraging. The 
Tithe Commutation Act, the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, the Con- 
stabulary Act, the National Edu- 
cation Act, the Poor Law Act, the 
Encumbered Estates Act, were all 
in the right direction; and no in- 
fringement of the traditional policy 
of governing the country as insti- 
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tuted by the statesmen of the days 
of James and Charles was thereby 
involved. These measures ought to 
have had the most beneficial effect 
in bringing Ireland more fully un- 
der the sway of those civilising 
influences cn which the happiness, 
if not the wealth, of nations depends. 
But despite all these efforts and 
good intentions, the voice of com- 
plaint is still loud from Ireland, and 
the intelligent traveller visiting that 
country in no unfair spirit of cri- 
ticism, and witnessing the apparent 
stagnation of labour, the imperfect 
development of all the useful appli- 
ances of modern life, and the host of 
deficiencies, both moral and mate- 
rial, which meet his eye at every 
turn, would be almost inclined to 
side with the national opinion as to 
misgovernment, and to declare that 
this was the country, par excel- 
lence, where legislative action was 
still in abeyance. We have only, 
however, to refer to the poli- 
tical history of this generation 
to see that legislation in this 
special department has been of the 
most busy and versatile character ; 
and perhaps some will even be dis- 
posed to confess that on certain oc- 
casions—witness the late Act of 
Disestablishment—it has in a mea- 
sure overrun itself, and shown a 
morbid activity in a direction en- 
tirely opposed to the traditional and 
consistent policy which dictated the 
long series of useful enactments 
above referred to. Looking at the 
spirit and character of those mea- 
sures, whatever may have been the 
result, and by whatever party pro- 
moted, they appear to have been 
wisely conceived, and, as measures 
of conciliation, may be regarded as 
preliminary to greater accomplish- 
ments.” 

It is generally received as an admit- 
ted fact, that the drawback rests only 
with the lower stratum of society in 
Ireland, but Mr. Heron, in his able 
pamphlet, again and again argues to 
the contrary— 

** Tt is thus of some import in this 
inquiry to point to the fact that Ire- 
land was once a source of great 
attraction, and of high hopes to emi- 
gration from this side of the water ; 
and when we refer back, especially 
to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, we see, as it were, an inva- 
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sion of industry and progress setting 
into that country. Projects of prac- 
tical importance were then discussed 
in favour of Ireland, by the specula- 
tive mind of Sir William Temple, 
which astonish us at this day, when 
we observe how little progress has 
been made in this very direction. 
It is possible that the resident upper 
classes in Ireland may be disposed 
to cavil at the necessity for measures 
of exceptional legislation; but it 
would be the grossest injustice to 
seek for the cause of Ireland’s ano- 
malous condition solely in the lower 
stratum of the nationality, or to be 
content to accept explanations drawn 
from the theories of race and reli- 
gion. It is not to be concealed that 
the general prosperity of Ireland has 
always suffered from what may be 
called the non-practical character of 
the upper classes. Agriculture is 
not with them a passion anda study, 
as with Scotch proprietors. Of 
course, there are notable exceptions ; 
but we are now speaking only gene- 
rally and collectively. ‘That there is 
not only the want of a good system, 
but also the want of enterprise and 
interest on the part of landowners, 
is a fact not to be denied. It is, 
indeed, a fact which deserves to be 
made particularly prominent ; for in 
it lies an injustice of the most fla- 
grant nature to the lower orders. 
No ‘wrong’ inflicted by the occa- 
sional severity of England could have 
more fatal effects on the prosperity 
of the mass of the people. Not only 
would the example be bad, but the 
incubus of territorial power, without 
duty or responsibility, claiming all 
the strength of civilisation without 
extending its mercy, must discourage 
all effort, and destroy the feeling of 
loyalty on the part of dependents. 
Looking at the great natural re- 
sources of Ireland, one would be in- 
clined to infer that in the matter of 
advanced agriculture the higher resi- 
dent classes would lead the way, 
for they have not the same distrac- 
tions of field sports or of country life 
as in England. Agriculture there 
seems to be the only possible resource 
for an active-minded gentleman ; 
and yet, if we look either at the an- 
nual returns of produce per acre, or 
the general aspect of the farms and 
homesteads, no one could possibly 
affirm that it bore any comparison 
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with the high standard of Scotland, 
where, despite a rude climate and a 
more churlish soil, experimental 
farming has become a labour of love 
which challenges the admiration of 
the world. 

‘But even improving Irish land- 
owners have gone so far as to declare 
that they are quite unequal to the 
task of entering on the, extent of 
reformation required. Lord Dufferin, 
who has written much and written 
well, declared in Committee, that 
even if they ‘ possessed the wealth 
of Croesus’ they could not build for 
all their tenants dwellings and drain 
lands as landlords do im England. 
As there were some Engtish heads 
on that Committee, it is singular 
that it did not occur to anyone to 
ask the noble lord whether resources 
somewhat less abundant than those 
possessed by the Lydian king would 
not have sutliced to make a com- 
mencement ? Why, in short, a land- 
lord possessed of several separate 
estates, lying in that very county of 
Down (from which his experience is 
taken), could not try the English 
system on one of these possessions— 
say, an experiment upou a thousand 
acres only? Surely this might have 
been attempted either by the noble 
lord, or some of his co-proprietors, 
without prejudice to any other dis- 
tinct estate? Lord Dufferin’s ex- 
planation, therefore, as an estimable 
and improving landlord, makes him 
inconsistent with himself; though 
it may be—a good advocate for bad 
landlordism in others. In effect, 
the mutual relations ot landlord aud 
tenant in Ireland, putting out of 
sight altogether the question of 
rights, are not defensible upon any 
principle of common sense or sound 
management. ‘They are ruinous in 
the view of an economist, and much 
worse than the obstructions of feu- 
dalism, about which we hear so much. 
They rather present a state of things 
which may be aptly described as 
Seudalism reversed—a relation which 
places the interior snd subordinate 
in a false position. giving him a 
power of veto in the case of advanced 
ideas of agricultural improvement ; 
for under the present state of things 
the landlord sometimes tinds himself, 
as it were, checkmated. ‘The tenant, 
fully couscious of his passive power 
of resistance, often prefers to hold 
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by tenant-right, or by fanciful na- 
tural rights, which he fears might 
be destroyed by the institution of 
strictly-defined modern contracts ; 
therefore he declines to take a lease, 
if offered, preferring to rely on the 
undefined ideal which {exists in the 
value of his improvements.” 

Here is the author’s summary of 
defects and shortcomings : 

“In point of fact, the Irish 
tenant, in the majority of instances, 
has yet to be educated as an agricul- 
turist. His want of knowledge and 
skill, more than his want of ade- 
quate capital, keeps him in the 
back-ground. It is clearly the duty 
of Government to impart this know- 
ledge. There may be the will to 
act on the part of many improving 
landlords, but they are not ade- 
quately supported by the intelli- 
gence of the tenant, and conse- 
quently they are deterred by the 
enormous amount of labour which 
has been allowed to fall into arrear. 
To enter on reform, they require 
Government machinery, a detailed 
plan and a system of Loca SupsEr- 
INTENDENCE, to ensure the success 
of the execution and the permanence 
of the scheme. 

** What, then, are the prominent 
facts with reference to the Land- 
question in Ireland ?” 

“1. The Jand is, in many in- 
stances, comparatively unproduc- 
— from being inadequately farm- 


ed. 

*©2. The legal and responsible 
owner of the soil takes an imperfect 
interest in agriculture. 

“3. The existence of Tenant- 
Right and quwasi-peasant proprie- 
torship prevents improvement on 
either side, 

** 4, The holdings are frequently 
tco small for the support of families, 
and are productive of occasional 
suffering and want from this source. 

“5. The dwellings, offices, and 
barns are often imperfect or in a 
dilapidated condition. 

‘6. Main-drainage is urgently 
required to utilise large tracts ; and 
minor drains are either not made 
under proper supervision, or do not 
exist at all.” 

Here is the remedy : 

“1, Tue Lrevrenants or Coun- 
TIES.—To nominate 100 landed pro- 
prietors in each county for life. To 
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preside at the Boards, or appoint a 
deputy. ‘To communicate with the 
Lord-Lieutenant officially on the 
local business of the county. 

**2. Tue County Boarps.—Land- 
ed qualification for members equal 
to that of magistrates or grand ju- 
rors. To take titular precedence 
next after deputy-lieutenants. 

*°3. Mopen Farms. — Fifty for 
each county, of 50 or 100 acres. 
Power to purchase land by the county 
Boards. ‘T's have agricultural schools 
attached. Nominations of pupils by 
members. Inspection. Examination 
ofaccounts. Farms to be purchased 
by a loan from Government, to be 
paid off in 30 years by an annual 
sinking fund. Sale of model farms, 
and purchase of a new site. 

**4, Instruction at Move. 
Farms.—Duties of instructor. Re- 
sident pupils. Employment of extra 
labour. Purchase and sale of stock 
and produce. General working of 
the farm. Mont/ly audit of accounts. 

**5. Pusiic JURISDICTION OF THE 
Boarps.—he police. The poor-law. 
Roads. Drainage. Suanatory com- 
missions. Hospitals. Public works. 
National education. Utilisation of 
waste lands. Deep-sea fisheries. Col- 
lection of agricultural statistics for 
the use of Parliament. 

*°6, Locat Inspecrion.—Staff of 
inspectors to report on ruinous and 
dilapidated tenements, want of 
drains, flooding of lands, want of 
fences on private estates. To give 
notice to owners thereof. To impose 
asmall mulct for delay in the per- 
formance of the ivjunctions of the 
Board. 

“7, Tax or 1 pER CENT. ON 
Lanpep Estares.*—An entirely 
local county rate of 23d. in the 
pound. Would yield £150,000. on 
a rental of £15,000,000. Power of 
Boards to increase this tax, but only 
with consent of Parliament. ‘To be 
appropriated only to the particular 
county in which it was levied. 

**8, Loans FRoM GOVERNMENT 
for short periods—three, seven, or 
ten years—to be disposed of by 
county Boards. Repayment to be 
secured by the landed property of 
the county claiming such loans. 

**9. Minutes oF TRANSACTIONS 
to be kept by secretary, and for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant, with 


* The English Land-tax was 4s, in the pound, or 20 per cent. 
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suggestions as to furth’r powers, if 
desirable. 

*€10, Sauarizs ror Srecran OFFi- 
ces.—Secretary. Agting chairman, 
County-surveyor, &c. 

11. Toe Inish Srecrerary.— 
To reside in London. To take his 
instructions from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and communicate to Minis- 
ters the suggestions of the county 
boards and their requirements. 

*©12. Tae Lorp Lizurenant.— 
The central authority in the pro- 
posed plan. ‘lo be allowed large 
discretionary powers with reference 
to the goverament of the county 
boards. 

**13. THe County Boarps.—To 
have no discretionary powers. Their 
entire jurisdiction and duties to be 
previously defined by a series of Acts 
applicable to each department. To 
be gradually extened as the experi- 
ence of their office demanded, if the 
working of the system justified Par- 
liament in conceding the exercise of 
a wider sphere of activity. 

**14, CentRaL Boarp or SuPER- 
vision 1n Dusuin.—Presided over 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and in com- 
munication with county boards and 
Irish secretary in London.” 

We commend an attentive per- 
usal of Mr. Heron’s well-thought- 
out pamphlet to all those interested 
in the well-being of the Sister Isle. 

Mr. Godkin, who has written 
much and ably on Ireland, but who 
cannot like Mr. Tottenham and Mr. 
Scriven, claim the advantage and 
experience which long residence in 
Treland gives, says in the preface to 
his * Land-War in Ireland ”"— 

‘There is scarcely a county in 
Ireland which the author of this 
volume has not traversed more than 
once, having always an eye to the 
condition of the population, their 
mode of living, and the relations of 
the different classes. During the 
past year, as special commissioner of 
the Jrish Times, he went through 
the greater part of Ulster, and por- 
tions of the south, in order to ascer- 
tain the feelings of the farmers and 
the working classes on the great 
question which is about to engage 
the attention of Parliament. 

‘“* The result of his historical studies 
and personal inquiries is this :—All 
the maladies of Ireland, which per- 
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plex statesmen and economists, have 
arisen from injuries inflicted by Eng- 
Jand in the wars which she waged 
' to get possession of the Irish land. 
Ireland has been irreconcilable, not 
because she was conquered by Eng- 
land, not even because she was per- 
secuted, but because she was robbed 
of her inheritance. If England had 
done everything she has done against 
the Irish nation, omitting the con- 
Jiscations, the past would have been 
forgotten and condoned long ago, 
and the two nations would have been 
one people. Even the religious wars 
resolve themselves into efforts to re- 
tain the land, or to recover the for- 
feited estates. And the banished 
chiefs never could have rallied the 
nation to arms, as they so often did 
against overwhelming odds, if the 
people had not been involved in the 
ruin of their lords, All that is really 
important in the history of the 
country for the last three centuries 
is, the fighting of the two nations 
for the possession of the soil. The 
Reformation was in reality nothing 
but a special form of the ee war. 
The oath of supremacy was simply a 
lever for evicting the owners of the 
land. The process wassimple. The 
king licounied spiritual allegiance ; 
refusal was high treason ; the punish- 
ment of high treason was forfeiture 
of estates, with death or banishment 
to the recusants. Any other law 
they might have obeyed, and re- 
tained their inheritance. The law 
fixed its iron grapples in the con- 
science, and made obedience im- 
possible, without a degree of base- 
ness that rendered life intolerable. 
Hence Protestantism was detested, 
not so much as religion, as an in- 
strument of spoliation. 

‘The agrarian wars were kept up 
from generation to generation, Ire- 
land B cass making desperate efforts 
to get back her inheritance, but 
always crushed to the earth, a victim 
of famine and the sword, by the 
power of England. 

‘The history of these wars, then, 
is the history of the case of the Irish 
patient.” 

. Godkin’s book is truly “a 
History for the Times.” It is an 
interesting though mournful rela- 
tion of wrongs and misdoing. In 
parting, we take one more ex- 
tract from the chapter called “ The 
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Penal Code, a new system of Land- 
ar. 

*¢ The accession of James II. was 
well calculated to have an intoxicat- 
ing effect on the Irishrace. He was 
a Catholic, he undertook to effect a 
counter-reformation. He would re- 
store the national hierarchy to the 
position from which it had been 
dragged down and trampled under 
the feet of the Cromwellians. He 
would give back to the Irish gentry 
and nobility their estates; and to 
effect this glorious revolution, he 
relied upon the faith and valour of 
the Irish. The Protestant militia 
were disarmed, a Catholic army was 
formed; the corporations were 
thrown open to Catholics. Dublin 
and other corporations, which re- 
fused to surrender their exclusive 
charters, were summarily deprived of 
their privileges; Catholic mayors 
and sheriffs, escorted by troops, went 
in state to their places of worship. 
The Protestant chancellor was dis- 
missed to make way for a Catholic, 
Baron Rice. The plate of Trinity 
College was seized as public pro- 
perty. The Protestants, thoroughly 
alarmed by these arbitrary proceed- 
ings, fled to England in thousands. 
Many went to Holland and joined 
the army of the Prince of Orange. 
Dreadful stories were circulated of 
an intended invasion of England by 
wild Irish regiments under Tyr- 
connel, There was a rumour of an- 
other massacre of the English, and 
of the proposed repeal of the act of 
settlement. Protestants who could 
not cross the channel fled to Ennis- 
killen and to Derry, which closed its 
gates and prepared for its memorable 
siege. James, who had fled to 
France, plucked up courage to go to 
Ireland, and make a stand there in 
defence of his crown. His progress 
from Kinsale to Dublin was an ova- 
tion. Fifteen royal chaplains scat- 
tered blessings around him ; Gaelic 
songs and dances amused him ; he 
was flattered in Latin orations, and 
conducted to his capital under trium-~- 
phal arches.’ In Dublin the trad:s 
turned out with new banners ; twu 
harpers played at the gate by which 
he entered ; the clergy in their robes 
chanted as they went; and forty 
young girls, dressed in white, danced 
the ancient rinka, scattering flowers 
on the newly sanded streets. Tyr- 
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connel, now a duke, the judges, the 
mayor and the corporation, complet- 
ed the procession, which moved be- 
neath arches and evergreens, and 
windows hung with ‘ tapestry and 
cloth of arras.’ The recorder deli- 
vered to his majesty the keys of the 
city, and the Catholic primate, Do- 
minick Maguire, waited in his robes 
to conduct him to the royal chapel, 
where the Ze Deum was sung. On 
that day the green flag floated from 
the main tower of the castle, bear- 
ing the motto, ‘ Now or never—now 
and for ever.’ 

«The followers of James, accord- 
ing to Grattan, ‘ though papists, were 
not slaves. They wrung a constitu- 
tion from King James before they 
accompanied him to the field.’ A 
constitution wrung from such a man 
was not worth much. His parlia- 
ment passed an act for establishing 
liberty of conscience, and ordering 
every man to pay tithes to his own 
clergy only, with some other mea- 
sures of relief. But he began to 
play the despot very soon, The 
Commons voted him the large sub- 
sidy of £20,000. He doubled the 
amount by his own mere motion. 
He established a bank, and by his 
own authority decreed a bank mono- 
poly. He debased the coinage, and 
fixed the prices of merchandise by 
his own will. He a a pro- 
vost and librarian in Trinity College 
without the consent of the senate, 
and attempted to force fellows and 
scholars on the university contrary 
to the statutes. The events which 
followed are well known to the 
readers of English history. Our 
concern is with their effects on the 
land question. 

* One of the measures passed by 
this parliament was an act repealing 
the act of settlement. But, soon 
after the Revolution, measures were 
taken to render that settlement fir- 
mer than ever. A commission was 
appointed to enquire into the for- 
feited estates; and the consequence 
was that 1,060,792 acres were de- 
clared escheated to the crown. In 
1695 King William, in his speech, 
read to the Irish parliament, assured 
them that he was intent upon the 
firm settlement of Ireland upon a 
Protestant basis. He kept his 
word, for when he died there did not 
remain in the hands of Catholics 
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one-sixth of the land which their 
grandfathers held, even, after the 
passing of the act of settlement. The 
acts passed for securing the Protes- 
tant interest formed the series known 
as the penal code, which was in 
force for the whole of the eighteenth 
century. It answered its purpose 
effectually ; it reduced the nation to 
a state of poverty, degradation, and 
slavishness of spirit unparalleled in 
the history of Christendom, while it 
made the small dominant class a 
prodigy of political and religious 
tyranny. Never was an aristocracy, 
as a body, more hardened in selfish- 
ness, more insolent in spirit ; never 
was a church more negligent of 
duty, more intensely and ostenta- 
tiously secular. Both church and 
state reeked with corruption. 

“The plan adopted for degrading 
the Catholics, and reducing all to 
one plebeian level, was not inge- 
nious. The ingenuityindeed may 
be said to be Satanic, for it dashed 
its victims morally as well as so- 
cially and physically. It worked 
by means of treachery, covetous- 
ness, perfidy, and the perversion of 
all natural affections. The trail of 
the a was over the whole sys- 
tem. For example, when the last 
Duke of Ormond arrived as lord 
lieutenant in 1703, the Commons 
waited on him witha bill ‘for dis- 
couraging the further growth of 
Popery,’ which became law, having 
met his decided approval. This 
act provided that if the son of a 
Catholic became a Protestant, the 
father should be incapable of selling 
or mortgaging his estate, or dispos- 
ing of any portion of it by will. If 
a child ever so young professed to 
be a Protestant, it was to be taken 
from its parents, and placed under 
the guardianship of the nearest Pro- 
testant relation. 

‘The sixth clause renders Pap- 
ists incapable of purchasing any 
manors, tenements, hereditaments, 
or any rents or profits arising out 
of the same, or of holding any 
lease of lives, or other lease what- 
ever, for any term exceeding thirty- 
one years. And with respect even 
to such limited leases, it further 
enacts, that if a Papist should hold 
a farm producing a profit greater 
than one-third of the amount of the 
rent, his right to such should imme- 
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diately cease, and pass over entirely 
to the first Protestant who should 
discover the rate of profit. The 
seventh clause prohibits Papists 
from succeeding to the properties 
or estates of their Protestant rela- 
tions. By the tenth clause, the 
estate of a Papist, not having a 
Protestant heir, is ordered to be 
gavelled, or divided in equal 
shares between all his children. 
The sixteenth and twenty-fourth 
clauses impose the oath of abjura- 
tion, and the sacramental test, as a 
qualification for office, and for 
voting at elections. The twenty- 
third clause deprives the Catholics 
of Limerick and Galway of the pro- 
tection secured to them by the arti- 
cles of the treaty of Limerick. The 
twenty-fifth clause vests in the 
crown all advowsons possessed by 
Papists. 

“‘A further act was passed, in 
1709, imposing additional penalties. 
The first. clause declares that no 
Papist shall be capable of holding 
an annuity for life. The third pro- 
vides, that the child of a Papist, on 
conforming, shall at once receive 
an annuity from his father ; and that 
the chancellor shall compel the 
father to discover, upon oath, the 
full value of his estate, real and per- 
sonal, and thereupon make an order 
for the support of such conforming 
child or children, and for securing 
such a share of the property, after 
the father’s death, as the court 
shall think fit. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth clauses secure jointures to 
Popish wives who shall conform. 
The sixteenth prohibits a Papist 
from teaching, even as assistant to 
a Protestant master. The eight- 
eenth gives a salary of £30 per 
annum to Popish priests who shall 
conform. The twentieth provides 
rewards for the discovery of Popish 
prelates, priests, and teachers, ac- 
cording to the following whimsical 
scale.—For discovering an arch- 
bishop, vicar-general, or other per- 
son, exercising any foreign ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, £50; for dis- 
covering each regular clergyman, 
and each secular clergyman, not 
registered, £20; and for discover: 
ing each Popish schoolmaster or 
usher, £10, 

“ In judging the Irish peasantry, 
we should try to estimate the effects 
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of such a system on any people for 
more than a century. It willaccount 
for the farmer’s habit of concealing 
lignant or blundering legislation. 
We are not without examples of 
such results in England itself.” 

Mr. Godkin’s work will be a sine 
qua non in every Irish library. 

Mr. Tottenham’s volumes are 
not less worthy an attentive peru- 
sal, though his ideas are cast in the 
form of a novel; for the tale is 
founded on an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the subject on which the 
incidents of his tale are based. He 
anticipates little from the Govern- 
ment Bill, but does not supply us 
with any ideas leading toa better 
remedy. He is sincere and impar- 
tial—he admits the faults of his 
countrymen while he dilates on 
their wrongs, giving scope to the 
drawbacks to their speedy ameliora- 
tion. The following is the picture 
of an Irish landlord :— 

** Successive generations fostered 
the growing feeling, and mutual 
goodwill ana kindness slowly broad- 
ened down from precedent to pre- 
cedent, until it reached the enthusi- 
astic devotion which the tenantry 
of the Geraldscourt estate felt now 
for Alan Rochfort, their present 
landlord. 

“Fervent and demonstrative 
blessings followed him wherever he 
went. ‘There never was a friend 
to the poor like him; the Lord 
preserve him and keep him, and 
send him his health. Not a widow 
on the estate, or a man at all would 
he ever turn out upon the road; 
that God Almighty may reward 
him, for he’s a good, kind gentle- 
man this minute, and so were them 
before him. If it hadn’t been for 
the way he stood to them in the 
famine times, where would they be 
now?” &c., &e., with bouquets of 
blessings to follow; and although 
the good people might not realize — 
the full drift of their fluency, they 
had a latent belief in the efficacy of 
their intercession, and dealt it out 
in a profusion corresponding to 
their gratitude. 

‘His popularity, however, was 
not entirely due to mere benevol- 
ence and the possession of other 
generous qualities, such as make 
their way to the Irish heart. He 
might have had all these, and yet 
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lacked the one crowning virtue of 
a landlord in the eyes of an Irish 
tenantry—negligence in the man- 
agement of his property. He was 
as indolent about business, as 
thoughtless and as careless as any 
of themselves. They were allowed 
to do just what they pleased with 
their land: exhaust, subside, sub- 
let, anything; and when they 
naturally fell into long arrears of 
rent, and came with piteous ta!es of 
distress and loss. and so forth, he 
would forgive them the whole, and 
let them have a fair start to go and 
do the same again. Then, of all 
times, he was, of course, the real 
gentleman entirely, long life to his 
honour! and the extravagant attach- 
ment which such careless generosity 
won for him, may possibly have 
compensated, more or less, for the 
depressing contemplation of yearly 
increasing incumbrances,with the le- 
gacy of mortgages which the famine 
year had bequeathed to the pro- 
perty. These continual additions 
were becoming a burden almost too 
great for it to bear, particularly 
with rents so irregularly paid ; and 
whenever Alan Rochfort did go 
into business, he came out of it in a 
melancholy fit, the more distressing 
because such moods were with him 
80 Very rare. 

“But, after all, he would per- 
suade himself to think, what did it 
matter ? His daughter would have 
her mother’s fortune—he was the 
last of his house—his boy, his hand- 
some boy, who was to have in- 
herited all the spirit and vigour of 
his name, for whom it would have 
been an object to keep the place 
from the hammer, he was gone, and 
his interest in life seemed to have 
been lost since that day, when they 
laid him out of sight, and he was 
left standing by the vault alone. 
The sunlight might play upon the 
deep, and his manner might seem 
invariably gay, but there were 
times when the longing, yearning 
love, which years had not dimmed, 
came rushing back in full tide upon 
his heart, and as he thought of the 
blue, Jaughing eyes, which used to 
look up at him so brightly and so 
freshly, and the curly hair through 
which he longed to run his hand 
once more, and pictured what a 
pride he should have been at that 


moment feeling in him had he 
lived ; at such moments no human 
heart could have felt a deeper 
melancholy than this. Few of his 
numerous friends knew or suspected 
what a depth of love and tender- 
ness his outside gaiety concealed. 
To them he was the gay and laugh- 
ing boon companion, the best com- 
pany in Ireland, whose stories were 
repeated with additional zest as 
coming from him, and whose spirits 
were the life of every company in 
which they found themselves. In- 
deed, to those who only saw the 
free, breezy joyousness which he 
had inhaled from his own mountain 
scenery, his never-failing gaiety 
and elasticity of spirit were an in- 
creasing marvel ; for it was no secret 
at the Kildare Street Club that 
Alan Rochfort was an embarrassed 
man, that his property would not 
bear another shilling of mortgage, 
and that before long he must 
inevitably sell. 

“Pity, they said; for Geralds- 
court was a fine old place. But it 
was always the way with old places 
in Ireland, and with the good 
fellows too: the one went to the 
attorneys, and the other to the dogs. 

*** And a better fellow than poor 
Alan never walked God’s earth,’ 
another would chime in. 

“*Ah! he has never been the 
same altogether since he lost that 
boy of his. He might have pulled 
up a bit for him perhaps; what a 
fine little chap he was to be sure.’ 

“* His father all over, as well as 
I remember. But, bless you, Alan 
could never save for anbody ; he 
couldn’t doit. He was the same at 
Eton, a generous extravagant young 
beggar, always ready to give away 
his money or anvthing to anybody 
who asked for it.’ 

“So they talked and speculated, 
and discussed his affairs with a 
pitying sympathy which would have 

en far more galling to his Irish 
pride, if he could have heard it, 
than even the prospect of seeing 
the old woods cut down, and the 
place in the hands, perhaps, of one 
of those mushroom capitalists whose 
money and whose manners his soul 
abhorred.” 

The following lets us into the 
author’s opinions on the land ques- 
tion :— 
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**<« That young Brady, I believe, is 
a dreadful scamp,’ she said; ‘so, 
at least, my trusty Terence tells 


e. 

***T can endorse that, Lady Elea- 
nor,’ said Shirley; ‘he breeds mis- 
chief on all the properties round 
Ballyduff—taking up cases against 
landlords, and urging tenants on to 
litigation. I had a case only the 
other day with a man named Nolan, 
over in Loughris, that was entirely 
got up by him, my agent tells me. 
He makes an agreement to take no 
money unless he gets his client a 
verdict ; so, of course, when they 
can lose nothing, and may gain what- 
ever may be in dispute, they are glad 
enough to listen to him.’ 

‘** He has no connection with the 
father, I believe ?’ 

*** None. He lives altogether in 
Ballyduff, and the father has his 
office in Dublin. I see him in Kil- 
morris with his sisters occasionally.’ 

*** This man you mention had a 
lease, of course ?’ said Lady Eleanor. 

*** Certainly; he wouldn’t have 
thought of resisting otherwise. It 
was a very clear case. My agent 
found that he was holding more land 
by an acre or more than he was en- 
titled to by his lease, and naturally 
required him to give up possession. 
He told him that if he could get it 
he might take it. Young Brady pro- 
mised to make out a case for him; 
and the upshot of it is that Nolan has 
something like two hundred pounds 
to pay for the costs of the case, and 
has to give up possession. But I 
don’t pity him, for he’s one of the 
most troublesome tenants I have,— 
an idle, good-for-nothing, unimprov- 
ing fellow, with a long lease at a 
nominal rent, and a red-hot rebel in 
politics, I am told.’ 

***That’s a brother ofa man I got 
convicted for poaching, under the 
Whiteboy Act, some years ago, I 
expect,’ said Rochfort, ‘ before youc 
reign. It was a case of blackened 
faces and beating, I remember. 
They’re a bad lot, those Nolans.’ 

*** This man’s case seems only to 
furnish another instance of the im- 
policy of giving leases to Irish 
tenants,’ said Lady Eleanor. * With- 
out a lease they can he made amena- 
able to reason; with a lease they 
certainly cannot. To make it com- 
pulsory upon landlords to give leases, 
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as these fixity of tenure people pro- 
pose, would not only be iniquitous 
to the owners of the land, but ruin- 
ous to the country, from the in- 
creased power it would give to the 
small tenants of mismanaging them- 
selves and their farms into difficul- 
ties and poverty. There are a good 
half-dozen cogent reasons, in my 
opinion, why an Irish tenant should 
not have a lease. I mean, of course, 
the poorer class of tenants, who are 
the majority by far in Ireland: large 
farms, such as you have about Mount- 
Stewart, are in a different case alto- 
gether.’ 

*** To start with,’ continued Lady 
Eleanor, ‘advocates of leases pro- 
ceed upon the false assumption that 
the Irish tenant is burning with 
energy and eagerness to improve, 
and that his energy is only cramped, 
and his anxiety for improvement 
prevented from having its way 
through insecurity of tenure ; that, 
in fact, the Irish nature is exactly 
the same as the Scotch or English, 
and that he only wants fair play to 
develop it. But you must agree with 
me, Lord Shirley, from your expe- 
rience of your poorer properties, that 
there is no such spirit of enterprise 
among the people at all. Now look 
at Alan’s property here ; it’s no use 
talking to him about it, he’s incor- 
rigible—I’ve talked till I’m tired 


“*¢ What treason are you talking 
over there, mother ?’ Rochfort ask- 
ed, good-humouredly, breaking off 
for the moment a playful conversa- 
tion which he had been carrying on 
with Nora, since he saw that his mo- 
ther and Shirley had taken a decided 
plunge into politics. 

‘© *T am taking your property as a 
specimen of a carelessly managed 
estate, where the tenants can do just 
as they please, and have just as much 
security for improvements as they 
would if every one of them had 
leases, to show how infinitesimal the 
improvement is compared to what it 
might be.’ 

** Rochfort shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly and resumed his banter 
with Nora, and Lady Eleanor con- 
tinued to Shirley: * His rents have 
not been raised for twenty years. 
They have no reason to suppose that 
they will be now; they know that 
evictions are almost unknown ; they 
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have the utmost confidence in their 
tenure under him—and yon know 
they never look beyond the present 
to the contingency of the property 
passing into less indulgent hands— 
what greater security can they have ? 
what greater security would a lease 
give them? and yet the amount of 
land reclaimed during the last twenty 
years, considering its easily reclaim- 
able nature and the number of the 
population which he—very wrongly, 
I think —allows to occupy it, is 
scarcely worth mentioning.’ 

***T’m no believer in leases in 
general as a stimulus to improve- 
ment,’ said Shirley, ‘and I could 
produce more than one instance 
where a lease had had the effect of 
producing listlessness and indolence 
in the case of a man who as a tenant 
at will had been an improver. The 
way I do with reclaimed lands is to 
allow them to be held at a nominal 
rent for so many years after they 
have become profitable, and if a man 
doesn’t think it worth his while to 
reclaim upon these terms, which are 
immensely to Ais profit as well as to 
mine afterwards, I don’t think the 
longer immunity from rent which he 
would have under a lease would 
create the energy which he couldn’t 
muster up before. Some landlords, 
of course, will put on a rent at once, 
and even then it may be worth a 
tenant’s while to reclaim the land 
and then hold it at that rent; but 
they will get no payment for their 
labour, and in such cases I can un- 
derstand that they will seem to 
themselves to be improving solely 
for the landlord’s benefit. I thinka 
certain term of years, according to 
the nature of the improvement and 
the time which it takes to repay the 
labour and capital expended, should 
be made compulsory upon all land- 
lords. It would only be levelling up 
the bad to the good.’ 

‘** Lady Eleanor didn’t much like 
the word ‘ compulsory ; it sounded 
like an interference with the rights 
of property. ‘ But at least,’ she said, 
‘that would be preferable to an obli- 
gation to give leases; for unless it 
is understood that a man without a 
lease will not reclaim, or drain, or 
build, or make such improvements 
at all as he would if a lease were 
given him, twenty-one or thirty-one 
years is too long a time to keep land- 





lords out of a share in the profits 
which the tenant begins to realise 
in the case of reclaimed bog-land in 
two or three years—having repaid 
himself for the whole of his labour 
and outlay in that period. Your 
terms of compensation, too, would 
have the advantage of creating a 
feeling of security without depriving 
the landlord of the hold on his 
tenants which a lease annihilates, 
And I maintain that in Ireland such 
a hold is absolutely necessary, where 
you have to deal with people who 
acknowledge no law of reason, and 
cannot be made to see reason except 
under the pressure of their imme- 
diate interests being endangered if 
they don’t. 

** ¢ itis that peculiarly unreason- 
able nature of the Irish mind that 
makes me so reluctant alway to give 
leases,’ said Lord Shirley. ‘ An Irish- 
man cannot, or prefers not to see 
that the terms of an agreement are 
binding on him as well as the other 
party concerned. It’s all take and 
no give with him. The landlord 
must observe his agreement to the 
letter, but if the tenant infringes 
avy of the clauses, he thinks it a very 
hard case that he should be called to 
account for it. In consequence of 
this peculiar state of mind, he is al- 
ways breaking the covenants of jhis 
lease ; and yet, however clear the 
evidence, no jury will ever give 
a verdict against him, because he is 
one of themselves. So that a lease, 
in many cases, virtually becomes a 
carte blanche to the tenant to do as 
he pleases with his farm for a certain 
number of years, subdivide, exhaust, 
impoverish, ruin it to his heart’s con- 
tent, just as he would if he was not 
looked after at all.’ 

‘* «Exactly so,’ said Lady Eleanor, 
in her decided way ; ‘ and it is just 
these important details which make 
up the essence and marrow oi a ques- 
tion which Radical agitators know 
nothing and care less about. When 
did Mr. Bright ever condescend to 
details? Fine high-sounding gene- 
ralisation is all he cares about. De- 
tails are beneath his notice ; they win 
him no applause. There’s nothin 
popular about a dug-up detail; an 
so he carefully avoids allowing his 
speeches to be spoilt by them, or by 
any other knowledge which might 
hamper his imagination or encumber 
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him in his fine flights into abstract 
generalities. But there’s another 
reason,’ continued Lady Eleanor, 
‘why leases are most strongly to be 
deprecated. The more leases, the 
more the people become independent 
of their landlords, and the more they 
come under -the influence of the 
priest. And when it is a contest be- 
tween landlords and priests, between 
intelligence and ignorance, it is 
clearly inexpedient knowingly to 
throw additional weight into the 
scale of ignorance. ‘Temporal con- 
siderations are too powerful at pre- 
sent for spiritual ones ; in the case of 
general leases spiritual influence 
would be as supreme as if we had 
the ballot, except where there ex- 
isted a feudal feeling which bound 
the tenant to his landlord at elec- 
tion times, or in the rare instances 
where voters had independent con- 
victions.’ 

‘¢ «Bless you, they have no con- 
victions,’ broke in Alan, who had 
been listening to the latter part of 
his mother’s sentiments. ‘They'd 
be very glad not to have a vote at 
all. They’re in fear of their lives 


at every election, more than half of 


them, and the rest only look upon 
it as a fine opportunity for a good 
party fight.’ 

*¢ The Irish county voters,’ said 
Shirley, ‘care just az little about 
politics, I fancy, as the English 
artisan does about reform. The 
mob and the agitators and the Ra- 
dical papers do all the noise and 
talking, and the electors get the 
credit of it.’ 

** «There is a certain feeling about 
the land, I think,’ said Lady Eleanor, 
‘and a kind of abstract hatred of 
Protestants, which is kept up by 
the priests for their own purposes. 
There was a Protestant girl here not 
long ago who positively refused to 
sleep in the same room with a Ro- 
man Catholic; not that she objected 
to her individually, but merely from 
the general aversion which the priests 
have fostered between one religion 
and the other.’ 

**This was Lady Eleanor’s inge- 
nious way of putting it; but if she 
had not such a strong Conservative 
dislike to everything connected with 
Rome in Ireland, she might have 
done the Protestants the justice to 
admit that there was a certain spon- 
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taneity about their hatred of Roman 
Catholics which could hardly be 
attributed to provocation from the 
other side.” 

We shall not enter on the sad 
story detailing how Terence Me 
Gowan was led into crime, and his 
escape, to become probably the sub- 
ject of a sequel to these volumes. 
There is a hard fling at ‘‘ Spe- 
cial Commissioners,” particularly 
that of The Times. Mr. Tottenham 
declares that the country suffers 
from these ‘‘ random journalists.” 
That the volumes are not deficient 
in occasional humour the following 
will testify :— 

“ Bartley continued to converse 
unintelligibly in Irish for some dis- 
tance, until Rochfort broke in to 
compliment the latter on the greater 
fluency of expression which he ap- 
peared to have in his native tongue. 

‘© < Tt would be a strange thing,’ 
Bartley said, ‘ if a man wouldn’t be 
able to speak the language of his 
country that he was born to, and it 
was a mighty big pity that it was 
falling into disuse in the country. 
The priestseven had given over 
preaching in Irish, and there were 
many young fellows growing up 
that couldn’t speak it at all;’ and to 
Bartley’s mind, it was a disgrace to 
them. He himself was reckoned a 
first-rate Irish scholar, one of the 
best ; and he had an Irish MS. in 
his family that he was very proud 
of, which was nearly two hundred 
years old, as he was wont to 
declare. 

‘* Trish was not only a beautiful 
language, he said (this was the only 
topic upon which he could ever be 
drawn into much expression) ; but 
it was a very ancient language, and 
a language of itself, ‘and that’s more 
nor the English can boast, I’m 
thinkin’.’ 

** You'll find mixture enough 
there, any way,’ said Rochfort. 

“* Did you ever hear tell, your 
honour, how the English lord came 
over the Irish lord in the Parlia- 
ment one time, when there was a 
talk of throwin’ overboard the Irish 
language? The Irish lord was for 
supportin’ the language of his 
country, and the English lord was 
for throwin’ it overboard; and at 
last the English lord says to the 
Trish lord, “Will you Irish me 
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‘raw egg’ now, till we see what 
kind of a language it is that ye’re 
for upholdin’?” and that was the 
most contrairy word he could give 
him in the whole language. 

“ Ough ow!” says the Irish 
lord ; and the English fellow turns 
round then, and says, “ Isn’t that a 
pretty language now, that’s just like 
the bark of a dog?” so the English 
fellow was too much for him then, 
and the Irish language was thrown 
overboard.’ : 

*** Well, it isn’t often, Bartley, 
the Englishman ‘Il get the best of 
it with an Irishman, for all they 
think so much of themselves.’ 

** «I’m thinkin’ that, indeed,’ said 
Bartley. 

* Well, indeed, it’s not right, 
then,’ he continued, ‘to let go a 
language as ancient as it; that was 
spoke at the Tower of Babbel, by 
all account ; and it’s clear that Adam 
himself spoke it too; an’ I'lltell ye 
the reason o’ that: When all the 
birds and the beasts were brought 
to him to give names to them, d'ye 
see, he gave this to one and that to 
another, and so on until the turn of 
the ass came. Adam then saw the 
lad comin’ up to him, and he saw 
that he was a disobedient kind of a 
chap ; and he called him ‘ assule’— 
that’s disobedient ; and assa/ is the 
very name we give to the ass in 
Trish now, without goin’ the rounds 
to call him assule.” 

*©* Usen’t they tell fine stories, 
Bartley, some o the old men in 
these parts, about the greatness, 
and the manhood, and the bravery 
of the Irish giants that used to be 
formerly ?’ asked another of the 
party, leading up to Bartley’s lore, 
which always found due apprecia- 
tion in the love of scholarship and 
learning natural to Irishmen.” 

The following, from an appendix, 
shows the author's views of the 
policy of the present Government : 

“It is a common thing to hear 
the Government excused for the 
impunity which they permit to mur- 
derers in Ireland, on the plea that 
it is impossible to do anything 
where there is no public opinion in 
the country—where the sympathy 
of the people is all on the side of 
the murderer. It is nothing of the 
kind. Murder has no such attrac- 
tions for the majority of Irishmen ; 
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but tbey are very keenly alive to 
fear. Inthe case of agrarian mur- 
ders, there is, of course, a certain 
sympathy insome exceptional cases; 
but the undetected murders are not 
by any means all agrarian; and 
even where they are, what prevents 
men coming forward to give evi- 
dence is much more the prevailin 

terrorism, which has been damn 
upon the country by a few ener- 
getic and unscrupulous ruffians, 
whose organisation the Government 
countenances by suffering it to 
exist. From the original Ribbon 
nucleus, a great upas-tree of fear 
(to borrow the Prime Minister’s 
expressive simile) has overshadowed 
the country; and perhaps when 
the Government has finished lop- 
ping off the branches of the one 
they are at present engaged upon, 
they may think this one worth their 
attention also: although, to be 
sure, the loyal and peaceable part 
of the population, not having given 
much trouble, can very well wait 
for their share of the justice which 
is now being dispensed. In the 
me&inwhile nobody dares come for- 
ward to give evidence against his 
neighbour for any crime whatever, 
no matter how nearly he himself 
may be affected by it. Three or 
four years ago, some six or seven 
men beat a fellow-workman to 
death outside my mother’s gate, in 
a midland county—Westmeath— 
because he was supposed to have 
given information of some improper 
practices which were being carried 
on inside the place. Four or five 
were arrested, but no evidence was 
forthcoming, and they had to be 
set at liberty again. We all knew 
perfectly well who the principal 
men implicated were, and so of 
course did every one about the 
neighbourhood ; but no one would 
come forward to give evidence, and 
there has, of course, been no con- 
viction. Was that sympathy with 
the murderers ? when a man could 
never be sure but what another 
who was working next to him was 
engaged to beat his brains out as 
he went home that evening. Was 
he likely to have any sympathy 
with outrages of the kind, or likel 

to rejoice at the impunity which 
rendered his own life not worth a 
moment’s purchase, perhaps? All 
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over Ireland, if you begin to talk to 
a man about kibbonism he becomes 
reserved at once, and shrinks into 
himself with the consciousnessjof that 
secret overshadowing terror which 
has so long been allowed to spread 
through the country unchecked. 

* While the above has been going 
through the press, my mother has 
added one more to the list of victims 
which the present Government may 
claim for their message-of-peace 
policy,—that policy of permissive 
apathy which is rapidly emptying 
the country of the few proprietors 
who still managed to live with some 
sense of security upon their pro- 
perties. Because, forsooth, she de- 
clined to discharge her servant at 
the dictation of some person or 
persons to whom he had become 
obnoxious, it was intimated to her 
that she was next on the list; and 
while delicately reminded of the 
year '45, when her brother was mu- 
tilated on the same spot, she was in- 
formed that both herself and the 
steward would before long be shot. 
Every workman about the place 
was discharged until the writers of 
the letters were given up—which, 
of course, they never will be—the 
house is shut up, and my mother is 
now abroad. It was very truly 
said in one of the letters in ques- 
tion, ‘the times are gone by when 

ou could do as you liked,’ they 
lon indeed—ruffianism is now 
supreme. Ireland is henceforth to 
be governed according to Irish ideas. 
Law is not popular amongst the 
riotous section of Irishmen which is 
taken to represent Ireland; and, 
therefore, law is henceforth not to 
be enforced. The Prime Minister 
has no sympathy whatever with 
the orderly classes, and virtually 
tells them, from his place in Parlia- 
ment, that, owing to the defective 
legislation of the last century, they 
deserve to be shot. This may be 
so. But here was no question of 
land. What justification will he 
find for the assumption of dictato- 
rial rights, to be maintained by 
murder, by the employed over his 
employer? ‘There was no hint of 
injustice or harshness, the employer 
am question being liberal and beue- 
volent to a fault in all her dealings 
with dependents, and having left in 
this part of the country a name that 
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is regarded with the most extrava- 
gant devotion. Upon what strange 
plea are we to make allowances for 
the permission of such dictation ? 
The same Minister can find it in 
his conscience to deplore the ab- 
senteeism from which Ireland suf- 
fers ; and his Government is asked 
by some in Ireland to stultify itself 
by putting a tax on an evil which it 
is itself, if not creating, at least in- 
creasing and maintaining. ‘ Order, 
security, and peace once threaten- 
ed,’ M. Ollivier said in the French 
Chamber, a short time ago, ‘and 
liberty is lost.’ Who would live 
in a country where there was no 
liberty, if le could help himself? 
And now could any man be taxed 
for going elsewhere to look for 
what every one has a right to ex- 
pent in his own country, and which 
1e did not find there? One would 
have thought that it was scarcely a 
very dignified attitude for a govern- 
ment professing to be a strong go- 
vernment, to sit vacantly at the top 
of the political pole, like another 
feminine object of popular sport, 
and allow itself to be pelted con- 
temptuously by rebels and mur- 
derers—to put itself upon a par 
with the Papal and Hellenic weak- 
ness which has made those coun- 
tries a byword for executive inca- 
pacity throughout Europe. Sydney 
Smith, as we know, used to say 
that we should never be safe from 
railway accidents until a bishop 
was sacrificed in one; and it was 
curious to observe the wonderful 
energy displayed by the authori- 
ties, two or three years ago, when a 
Home Secretary was threatened. 
Until some such stimulus to action 
is offered once more—until the 
present Chief Secretary, for in- 
stance, has the feeling of insecurity 
brought forcibly home to him in 
some such way,—we are to con- 
tinue, apparently, to behold that 
sorry spectacle of a government 
with its executive power absolutely 
paralysed, and possessing about as 
much guiding power over the coun- . 
try as the tigure-head of a ship 
may pretend to, Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking of the land question, says, 
‘We must not disguise from our- 
selves that the difficulty of this 
uestion has been aggravated by 
ian ; and yet he persistently 
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disguises from himself the daily 
aggravation of lawlessness and out- 
rage in Ireland, owing to the same 
unpardonable delay in putting the 
law in force. The leading journal 
tellus that we must trust totime, and 
the gradual operation of remedial 
measures ; closing our ears, mean- 
while, to the cries which go up 
from murdered homes, and taking 
no account of the miserable daily 
apprehension amid which men’s 
lives are now passed in Ireland. 
But it declares, at the same time, 
and has declared for months, 
with a dismal reiteration, that it 
may be necessary to show that a 
policy of justice is not inconsistent 
with a vigorous administration of 
the law. Qvosque tandem, indeed 
—when will the time have come for 
the exhibition of this energetic vin- 
dication of the law, which has 
hitherto been in abeyance? How 
many victims more are required to 
satisfy the Minister's voracious 
humanity ? Unfortunately this spe- 
cies of humanity, which shrinks 
from pressing too hard upon rebels 
and murderers, is not appreciated 
by the loyal and peaceable section 
ofthe community at whose expense 
it is indulged. A learned judge 
then implores proprietors and jury- 
men to stay in the country, and do 
their duty, that the Government 
will protect them. A‘ most re- 
assuring prospect, indeed, to judge 
from recent experience. Another 
learned judge tells a barrister to 
take no notice of threatening let- 
ters ; to do his duty, and be shot if 
need be. Then a Cabinet Minister 
comes forward with a piteous ex- 
pression of imbecility, and asks, 
*What are we to do? Pity our 
weakness, good people; and take 
upon yourselves the responsibility 
which you are paying us ostensibly 
to relieve ycu from.’ Even suppos- 
ing it to be granted—which most un- 
questionably it is not—that it was a 
well-organised detective force in the 
country, and that it was impossible 
to obtain evidence to lead to a con- 
viction of murderers—is it impos- 
sible to reach rebels, who are openly 
parading the streets with ostén- 
tatious sedition, and who at the 
very first sign of energy on the part 
of the executive shrink into silence 
at once? Is it impossible to 








reach a murderous and seditious 
press, which is circulated unre- 
strained through the country, and 
which Englishmen, if they only had 
the slightest notion of its contents, 
never could ailow the Government 
to encourage? Is it impossible to 
limit the general sense of impunity 
which the permission of such ele- 
ments of disorder serves to spread ? 
Weare told that the Government 
is now going to the root of the 
whole question ; but has their expe- 
rience tended to show them that the 
riotous element in Ireland, if dis- 
satisfied —which they professedly 
are with the present Land Bill— 
will be one bit less active in future; 
or that we shall haye any cessation 
from murder and riot as leng as the 
Trishman has not got exactly what 
he wants, and what no Govern- 
ment will ever give him? His love 
of justice is a mere myth—his love 
of prejudice and himself is his 
ruling passion, and as long as that 
is not satisfied he will agitate, and 
rebel, and murder to the end of the 
chapter, if he is not kept in order 
by the only power which has any 
influence with him—firmness. If 
the English Government cannot 
protect them, people say, at least 
let them try to protect themselves. 
It the last Irish Parliament was a 
failure, it could hardly have been a 
more miserable failure than Eng- 
lish rule at present is. One used to 
look upon the cry for repeal as em- 
anating from a kind of fanatical pa- 
triotism, not worth wasting a 
thought upon; but now, when one 
sees the Imperial Government 
playing into the hands of repealers 
by a display of weakness and hesi- 
tation and incapacity which is alien- 
ating all the class whose lives are 
daily endangered in consequence 5 
and when one sees that Hungary, 
by reason of her importunity, has 
gained a similar point with Austria, 
and the New Zealand colonists are 
being left to managetheir barbarians 
by themselves, one cannot help 
thinking that the Irish colonists, 
too, will one day be allowed to take 
in hand for themselves the remnant 
of savagery which civilisation has 
not yet crushed into extinction, and 
that we shall some day have secu- 
rity for life, and some sort of law 
and order in Ireland.” 
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Waiters. 


WAITERS, 


Tue Natural History of Waiters 
has yet to be written. Who are 
waiters? How do they become 
waiters? whether from choice or 
necessity ? and why does it fall to 
one portion of the species to wait, 
or attend upon, the other ? Whence 
do they come? and, greatest mys- 
tery of all, whither do they go? 
What would a waiter be without 
his white tie and napkin? Does he 
retain these badges of his office in 
the domestic circle ? or is it possible 
that a waiter can be possessed of a 
domestic circle at all? There are 
mysteries connected with him as 
yet impenetrable. The deepest 
obscurity pervades all that apper- 
tains to his past, a gloomy uncer- 
tainty hangs over all that relates to 
his present, upon his future we dare 
not speculate. We see him and 


recognise him as a fact, a stern fact, 
as he greedily duns us for the re- 
luctant fee; he is present at our 
feast ; he ministers to our wants ; 


but what then? what) becomes of 
him after that? These are the 
questions which are as yet un- 
answered. Were he not before 
us in the flesh we should doubt him 
altogether; did he not fix himself 
upon our purse with the tenacity of 
the limpet, we shonld look upon him 
as wholly a myth: we laugh at the 
tales of vampires which affrighted 
our ancestors,—may it not be that 
our posterity will laugh at the stories 
which shall be told them of the ex- 
istence and deeds of waiters? There 
is a tradition of the present day —at 
oncesceptical and materialistic—that 
the waiter is as other men, and that 
when met out for a holiday, or sur- 
prised in his lair, he is found to 
resemble them in every single re- 
spect; that his feelings, his sympa- 
thies, his passions, are similar, and 
that the vast difference is only in the 
time and circumstances in which he 
is usually seen. This we cannot 
believe. It is a calumny upon all 
the remaining human species ; upon 
all, at least, whose means of living 
are honourable, natural, and just. 
Has any one ever risen very oly in 
the morning after a ball, and gone 


into the supper-room? The tables 
are still there, furnished with the 
debris of the late repast, the carcasses 
of fgwls still occupy regular intervals 
along the board, the vast confec- 
tionery edifice in the centre is yet 
uncut, the silver-paper and corpulent 
corks of the champagne bottles are 
upon the floor; but where is the 
inevitable waiter? An unwashed, 
disreputable-looking man in shirt- 
sleeves is flitting wearily about; 
surely this cannot be he? perish 
the thought! We have noticed of 
waiters that they always appear 
about the same age, about the same 
height, and about the same colour ; 
the tones of their voices are similar, 
their manners of expression, their 
habits of thought, apparently the 
same. Has a waiter ever an idio- 
syncrasy? does he ever reason, or 
argue a point ? does he ever change 
his clothes? True, he is always 
clean, spotless, perfect ; but are we 
to suppose that this end is accom- 
plished by means familiar to other 
mortals? In aword, are we to sup- 
pose that he has a laundress? that 
his linen is marked with his name !— 
by-the-bye, has a waiter ever more 
than one name? and why are some 
called by their Christian names, such 
as John, and others by their sur- 
names, such as Smith? what is the 
law which governs this fact ? 

The waiter may be viewed in two 
lights,—in his relation to himself, 
and in his relation to the commu- 
nity. Of his relation to himself 
we have nothing to say beyond 
the few suggestions we have thrown 
out, we are wholly ignorant of it ; 
of his relation to the community, 
we have much, we are unhappily 
but too conversant with it. It is 
the subject of our present essay. 

Why is it, we want to know, that 
in a civilised country, and in the 
nineteenth century, there is per- 
mitted to exist a number of persons 
who, not covertly and under pre- 
tence of more honourable deeds, 
but openly, fearlessly, and even de- 
monstratively, plunder their fellow- 
creatures, and are apparently amen 
able to no considerations of justice, 
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of law, or of right? Why is it, we 
want to know, that, under the con- 
ditions enumerated above, other 

ersons—the greater part of man- 

ind—are found sufficiently flagi- 
tious or unreflecting, to take these 
into their employ, and to encourage 
and uphold them in their course of 
sinP Why is it that we—every 
one of us, more or less—are shffi- 
ciently inert and cowardly to allow 
a vile and senseless custom to con- 
taminate our social life, to lower 
our standard of morality, and to 
submit to an injustice and a nuis- 
ance without a struggle? Is it be- 
cause the infliction is necessary ? is 
it because the cure is difficult and 
not at hand? is it because it is to 
our present or ultimate advantage 
to make no move in the matter? it 
is not, for none of these things are 
so; it is because, like every other 
abuse that ever was, it has crept 
upon us gradually ; it has made its 
way, not unfelt or unseen, but feel- 
ing and seeing it so cautiously, that 
while ever increasing, it has never 
seemed to increase, and has now 
finally taken up its position among 
the recognised and inevitable evils 
of life, and has almost seemed to be 
one. To the exposure and exter- 
mination of this abomination we 
here devote ourselves. 

Had we been forced to name this 
article by the principle it is written 
to assail, we should have felt com- 
pelled to have headed it “ Tipping,” 
for that is the only word with which 
we are acquainted which stands 
exactly for our subject-matter. As it 
is, we hen been bound to reject this 
uneuphonious but expressive title 
for divers good and weighty reasons. 
In the first place, it might be taken 
exception to as vulgar, and, indeed, 
though of constant use in the ver- 
nacular of certain classes, we are not 
sure that it is honoured with a place 
in Webster or Walker, or even 
Richardson. In the second place, 
even amongst those to whom it is 
most familiar, we have heard that 
it has more than one application; a 
friend of ours, whose turfite pro- 
pensities we greatly deplore, has 
informed us that, in the select circle 
in which he is unfortunately but 
too apt to revolve, “ receiving a 
tip”’ conveys a different meanin 
from that which we have assigne 
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to it here; while a passing acquain- 
tance from the Emerald Isle further 
enlightened us concerning the sig- 
nification it was constantly made to 
bear in his land, namely, blow or 
stroke, which remarkable fact he 
exemplified by such expressions as 
“a tip in the eye,” ‘‘a tip on the 
nose,’ with offers of practical illus- 
tration which we felt compelled to 
decline. We have therefore placed 
the word “waiters” at the com- 
mencement of our essay, they form- 
ing, for the most part, the class of 
which we-are anxious to treat ; and 
here be it understood that under 
that name we class not only the 
species peculiar to coffee-houses, 
clubs, hotels, and the like, but the 
whole confraternity ; for defining 
a waiter simply as ** one who waits,” 
and incidently as one who receives 
hire for so doing, our observations 
will apply with equal force as well 
to the slip-shod and seedy denizen 
of the chop-house as to those splen- 
did personages in scarlet and gold, 
in powder and plush, upon whom 
from our youth upwards we have 
been accustomed to look with un- 
feigned admiration. The institu- 
tion, as we shall presently see, is 
one strictly confined to no class, 
or section of classes, but ranging 
almost from the highest to the low- 
est in the social system, and per- 
meating nearly every grade of social 
life. We shall commence our sur- 
vey somewhat low down, and gradu- 
ally work our way up higher. 

We set forth upon our travels in 
search of information and expe- 
rience—we sally out into the street ; 
here indeed is opportunity enough 
to study man in his various aspects; 
here, from out thischaos, surely great 
truths may be evolved. Weenter an 
eating-house, lured thereto by a 
tempting display of uncooked meat 
arranged seductively in the window, 
and cunningly intermixed with ve- 
getables and fruit, whose delicate 
tints of green and yellow afford a 
pleasant contrast to the more 
sombre and pronounced hues of the 
animal flesh ; we take our seat ina 
box or compartment so contrived 
that we are fenced in upon three 
sides from curious observation, and 
a bill-of-fare with prices attached 
is placed in our hands, whereby at 
once to order and compute the price 
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of the proposed repast. We do 
both, and have the gratification of 
hearing the nature of our orders 
shouted aloud for the benefit of 
some person or persons downstairs, 
and also no doubt for the benefit of 
every one else who happens to be 
in the room at the moment. We 
are served well and with tolerable 
alacrity, the servitor being—to our 
no small distraction—a buxom, if 
not comely, damsel; our food is 
good, the charges look moderate, 
and, having partaken of the viands 
with relish, we confidently lay 
down the absolute cost as gathered 
from the card before us. To our 
dismay the damsel pauses ! she looks 
from the coins to us, from us to the 
coins, but shows no sign of motion. 
A horrible suspicion lays hold 
upon us; can we have grossly mis- 
calculated after all, and have been 
unwittingly and literally eating our 
substance? Notso: a rapid glance 
at the bill-of-fare assures us that 
our arithmetic is not in fault. 


What then? the coin is bad, per- 
chance ? such as is known among 
vulgar persons asa “duffer.” Not 
even that; our ‘practised eye de- 


tects the signs of genuineness 
about it, and the head in effigy of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen restores confidence to our 
heart, A sudden light breaks in 
upon us:—bah! of what have we 
been thinking? what foul injustice 
have wedone the maiden! it is no 
consideration of filthy lucre which 
agitates her thus and makes her 
pause midway in her accustomed 
duties, it is our modesty which has 
as usual betrayed us into error; the 
benignant minister to our interior 
is possessed of taste, has an eye for 
native grace and beauty ; doubtless 
we have produced an impression; 
why not? our hair was cut only 
last week, we shaved with our own 
hands this morning, and we flatter 
ourselves this new scarf is ‘‘ the 
thing.” Yet no, not even that, 
there is something about her ap- 
pearance that forbids the belief; 
there is a sadness, almost a stern- 
ness, which argues a different con- 
clusion. Perchance, she regards us 
more in a fraternal light than we at 
first opined; she has some tale of 
sorrows, some sad recapitulation of 
wrongs to pour into our sympathi- 
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sing bosom; but why then choose 
a public coffee-room? surely there 
is some solitary and retired larder, 
some obscure knife-cleaning estab- 
lishment, into which should she in- 
vite us we should feel bound to 
penetrate ; for she has her points, 
this little one, and the heart should 
not be closed to sympathy. But 
ah!—she is going to speak — the 
mystery is about to be explained. 

** Waiter, sir.”” It is explained too 
soon ! 

There is no help for it; we are 
mulcted, we are victims to a cruel 
delusion and an odious system, and 
for being supplied with that for 
which we honestly paid, for patro- 
nising an ungrateful publican and 
sinner, for absolutely increasing his 
income by the consumption of his 
goods, we are extra charged precisely 
one-fourth of the whole cost ; we ab- 
solutely pay him twenty-five per 
cent. for expending to his advantage 
our hard-earned ready money! Can 
anything be more unjust ? Can any- 
thing be more absurd? What! are 
we then to suppose that this caterer 
for a legitimate public appetite abso- 
lutely of his own knowledge permits 
the hired menials of his house to 
levy ‘‘black-mail” upon the very 
customers to whom he looks for 
daily bread? do we not act fairly by 
him that he should thus emancipate 
himself from the mutually binding 
obligation of producer and consumer? 
and if he, why not others? why not 
those proprietors of large shops and 
monster houses into whose precincts 
female solicitation has more than 
once induced us to penetrate? Surely 
it will not be advanced that the at- 
tendance there, or the class of at- 
tenders, is in any way inferior to 
that of the hotel or chop-house ? such 
a misrepresentation could not stand 
its ground for a moment, and the 
ladies especially, who have always 
shown their marked preference for 
the attendance of young men over 
that of their less fortunate sisters, 
would be the first to proclaim its 
fallucy. Is it then that one class 
of producers is be favoured more 
than any or all others? that whereas 
in all other branches of commerce 
you are supplied with goods and 
charged for them only, this one is 
alone to form an everlasting excep- 
tion ? and that in the matter of food, 
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the first necessary of life, this ano- 
maly is to be permitted to develop 
itself into a system? Such would 
indeed seem to be really the case. 
From the moment a little reflec- 
tion, and a but too considerable 
experience, led us to see this matter 
in its proper light, our resolution 
was irrevocably taken; undeceived 
ourselves, we would undeceive 
others ; indignant at the perpetra- 
tion of so gross and consistent a 
swindle, we would endeavour to 
spread our indignation among our 
fellows ; and the more inquiries we 
made, the more frightfully pre- 
valent did we find the evil. We 
found that what we had experienced 
in the third-rate chop-house into 
which appetite had led us was car- 
ried on upon a still more extended 
scale in establishments of greater 
pretensions; that the epidemic 
raged as well in our squalid eating- 
houses as in our palatial hotels; 
that it was to be found in all its 
virulence (with some honourable 
exceptions) in our metropolitan 
theatres, as well as in those halls of 
dancing, music, and varied enter- 
tainment, into some of which our 
young friend of turfite propensities 
before alluded to confessed to have 
penetrated. We found, further, 
that the proprietors of such estab- 
lishments, of supper-rooms, hotels, 
&c., instead of suppressing, or 
at the worst ignoring this in- 
decent traffic between human weak- 
ness and human dishonesty, abso- 
lute encouraged and traded upon it 
themselves; that, in many cases, 
waiters were engaged, and got for 
wages only what they could extort 
from customers, and, in still more, 
absolutely paid sums of money to 
the proprietor for a chance of thus 
misbehaving ; that, in short, a re- 
gular system was established, the 
avowed ends and means of which 
was dishonesty, and to him who 
could most continually and effect- 
ually bully and cheat his neighbour 
was assured the greatest success 
and the largest share of profits. So 
glaring and deliberate a system of 
plunder is indeed a strange social 
phenomenon, yet such we have ex- 
isting amongst us at the present 
hour, and high and low are alike its 
victims ; a system without even the 
shadow of right, without as much 
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as the pretence of justice, subsist- 
ing only by the impudence of a few, 
the weakness of a few more, the 
recklessness of a great many, and 
the total want of spirit of the whole 
community. Even if there are 
people rich enough to afford this 
unreasonable extravagance, and un- 
thinking enough to countenance it, 
should it upon that account be al- 
lowed to grow into a custom to the 
detriment of their poorer and more 
sensible brethren? What though 
it be matter of little consequence to 
them that they are regularly cheated 
out of a few pence daily, are there 
not others to whom it may be of real 
importance? Wealth is, after all, 
but relative, and what seems but of 
little consequence to a millionaire 
may be of the last moment to a 
poor, and full as worthy a man. 
Of all forms of ostentation, that of 
riches is the least pardonable and 
the most common. 

Thus far our observations have 
been confined to the waiter proper, as 
distinguished from the servant or at- 
teridant in private families, and to 
him only in his less ambitious phase 
of a chop-house attendant. That we 
have represented him in the person 
of an imaginary female is a mere 
matter of chance, for apparently 
difference of sex is of no account in 
this unholy traffic, although so many 
more fitting and more honourable 
fields of labour are subject to that 
unjust distinction ; indeed, the par- 
ticular class of restaurants to which 
we have introduced our readers is 
more commonly served by women 
than by men, though whether on 
account of their supposed greater 
aptness to that duty, or, as is more 
probable, of their superior powers 
of seduction in connection with the 
*¢ tipping ” question, it does not ma- 
terially concern us to inquire here. 
Rising gradually in the social scale, 
we find but little difference frou 
what we have already seen, except 
that the extortions rise in propor- 
tion to the pretension of the estab- 
lishments, and in those of a supe- 
rior kind reach their maximum. In 
these the regulation, as we are in- 
formed, is for one man to take upon 
himself the general management of 
the taxing department, as it were, 
for which he pays a large, often a 
very large sum to the proprietor , 
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he, again, engages subordinates, to 
whom he confides the executive 
portion of the government, reserv- 
ing to himself the legislative, and 
who render up their spoils, to be 
re-divided according to certain fixed 
rules previously agreed upon. In 
fact, the system, except in its degree 
of grossness, is eminently the same 
throughout, the one principle spo- 
liation! the one aim plunder! But 
we have yet to treat of the most 
painful, if not also the most scan- 
dalous branch of this truly deplora- 
ble subject, and to show up in its 
proper colours a great and grow- 
ing nuisance; we allude to the 
practice in private families, even ;of 
respectability and distinction, of 
allowing their servants to take fees 
from visitors. To this second 
section, then, coming more pro- 
perly under the heading Servants, 
we will now direct our energies, 
confident that thongh we may be 
able to elicit no new truths, we 
shall yet be able to strip old ones of 
the borrowed garb which custom 
and prejudice have woven around 
them. 

In the case of needy caterers for 
public entertainment, to whom the 
community is the source from which 
their subsistence must be derived 
at any cost, we can find the verita- 
ble shadow of an excuse; we can 
summon up just as much sympathy 
tor them as one might feel for a 
thief who reconciled petty larceny 
to his conscience by the sophism 
that the dexterous are naturally 
superior to the more clumsy, and 
have a right to profit thereby ; we 
can feel for the perverted reasoning 
of both, and pity alike their victims 
and their duoes. But where is an 
excuse to be found for the great 
opulent classes who are dependent 
of such questionable means of ad- 
vancement, who have not even the 
poor justification of a trade device 
to fall back upon, and who yet not 
only permit, but connive at, these 
extortions in their servants? Surely 
our aristocracy, which, if not for its 
antiquity, at least for the more solid 
advantages of wealth and stability, 
is renowned all over the civilised 
world, should not lend its counten- 
ance to such shabby deeds ; surely 
its members should not lay them- 
selves open to the suspicion of so 
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hollow an artifice for retaining the 
services of their indolent lackeys ; 
it is bad enough to have a tax on 
food, must we also have one on 
social intercourse P 


Our much-esteemed and greatly 
admired patron, Lord ——, is pos- 
sessed of a shooting-box some miles 
from town, and in the fulness of his 
aristocratic heart asks us to spend 
a couple of days with him during 
the pheasant season, to assist in a 
wholesale destruction of a given 
number of those unfortunate victims 
to their noble master’s thirst for 
blood. Swelling with pride and re- 
flected importance, we hasten to the 
scene of the proposed massacre, 
taking care meanwhile to inform our 
travelling companions of our desti- 
nation, and of the intimate relations 
which have always existed between 
his lordship and ourselves. Wecon- 
gratulate ourselves upon the econo- 
mical and agreeable holiday which 
his lordship’s invitation has provided, 
and rejoice in the thought that our 
health will be benefited without 
a proportionate suffering to our 
pocket. During the forty-eight 
hours we pass in the company of our 
esteemed host, we confess ourselves 
thorough Tories at heart ; the divine 
right of kings, and of their imme- 
diate supporters the nobility, seems 
to us a doctrine utterly incontroverti- 
ble; an aristocratic oligarchy is in 
our eyes the only form of govern- 
ment preferable to a despotism. 
We view with sanguinary admi- 
ration, entirely void of regret, the 
ruthless havoc made among his lord- 
ship’s preserves, and the wonderful 
precision with which he unfailingly 
brings down his bird, kindly sup- 
plied by the head gamekeeper at the 
proper moment. Finally, we are 
in ecstasies at the eloquence with 
which—after dinner—he  dilates 
upon the social and political topics 
of the day, and retire to bed, over- 
come at once by his logic, his 
patronage, and his port. Truly we 
have spent our two days well, and 
no one, not even the most parsimon- 
ious of mankind, could grudge the 
trifling outlay which travelling ex- 

enses and the like have necessitated 
hat is there, after all, like the 
English gentleman—“ the fine old 
English gentleman, one of the olden 
time P” where else do you find such 
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genuine hospitality ? where else such 
well-stocked preserves? where else 
such fine old port? We are in the 
land of dreams. But morning 
comes, and we are compelled to 
take our leave, the Honourable 
Colonel —— travelling up with us 
to town. We overhear a conversa- 
tion between this gallant gentle- 
man and his valet, from which 
we learn to our confusion that cer- 
tain monetary arrangements are in 
progress for the wholesale “tip- 
ping” the servants ; the gamekeeper, 
several assistants who carried the 
game, the coachman, the footman, 
the groom, the housemaid, the 
boots, several nondescripts who 
have shown us the kennel, &c., &c., 
each inhisturn isto receivea gratuity 
which to our mind appears mon- 
strous, while the total amounts to 
something with which our arithmetic 
fears altogether to grapple. The 
hon. colonel sees us unattended, 
and taking pity upon our forlorn 
condition, offers the services of 
his valet, to perform a like duty 
for us as he is now engaged 
upon on his master’s own behalf. 


There is no retreat; the gallant 
gentleman has executed a fiank 
movement on our reserves, thereby 
displaying a military talent which 
fully accounts for his rapid promo- 


tion in the service. We surrender 
unconditionally, we yield without a 
blow, and rashly deliver ourselves 
up to the guidance of the astute 
gentleman in waiting, utterly for- 
getting at the moment that we 
thereby necessitate another ‘‘ tip.” 
This obliging individual supposes 
‘that our intentions are similar to 
the colonel’s?”” Of course they are ; 
who would not be proud to have in- 
tentions similar to those of a 
colonel, and the son of a peer to 
boot? Our purse is empty, our 
heart is full, and we return to our 
dingy lodyings in London, and find 
that our bill for board and lodging 
for an entire fortnight previously is 
considerably under what it has been 
for those last two days. 

Now this may be a paltry, a mean, 
a miserly way of looking at it, and 
doubtless there will not be wanting 
those to tell us so, and add, more- 
over, in their indignant scorn, that 
if we cannot afford a few shillings 
to servants and hangers-on of all 
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kinds, we have no right to appear in 
good society, and accept invitations 
from persons of rank, or wealth, or 
both. They will tell us, probably, 
that a host is not accountable for 
the actions of his servants, and to 
make him so would be avery great 
injustice indeed. All this and much 
more we are fully prepared to hear ; 
there are always persons ready to de- 
fendan existing abuse simply because 
it does exist, and to conveniently 
forget facts when a too precise me- 
mory would be of disadvantage to 
the cause they have determined to 
espouse. But let us consider for a 
moment the justice of this criticism. 
In the first place, whether is it more 
paltry, mean, and miserly ina man 
to object to paying for a friendly 
hospitality, or in a man to expect 
payment for it? and literally expect 
payment the host does, for it is well 
known that servants will accept a 
lower rate of wages where there are 
likely to be many visitors than 
where there are few, and that this 
consideration forms an essential fea- 
ture in the process of hiring—the 
host thus, equally with the servant, 
benefiting by his guests. Again, is 
it really an injustice to lay the ex- 
tortion at the master’s door? From 
the foregoing considerations, clearly 
not. Is he not both a party to, and 
a sharer in, the spoils ? aidan he 
not look forward to the gratuities of 
his friends to provide a portion of 
his servants’ pay? We think few 
will now be at a loss to decide which 
alternative is the less worthy. Nor 
have we. by any means advanced 
this branch of our subject in its 
strongest light; what of the young 
ladies of good birth but narrow cir- 
cumstances, who go upon visits to 
rich relatives, and are unfailingly 
victimised by their menials ? what 
of the many worthy young men 
similarly vireumstanced who cannot 
often afford to visit those whom 
they hold dear, and to whose society 
they are by rank entitled, owing to 
this unreasonable strain upon their 
resources? That such things can 
be is a disgrace to our civilisation, 
to our qualities both of head and 
heart. 

Nor would it be doing either our- 
selves or our cause justice did we, 
after all, allow it to be supposed 
that these evils we have pointed out 
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are the only, or even the most nota- 
ble of the system we have taken it 
upon ourselves to condemn. It is 
not, perhaps, so much the practice, 
disgraceful and irreconcilable to 
common sense as that undoubtedly 
is, which is most to {be deplored : it 
is the principle; it is that universal 
dereliction from the standard of 
honesty and good fellowship which 
it too surely fosters. True; evils 
are best known by their fruits, and 
we have seen of these that they are 
not the sweetest ; but of far greater, 
in our opinion, are its incidental 
effects upon the manners of thought 
and feeling of those who are brought 
into contact with it, and its ten- 
dency to subvert the just relationship 
which should ever exist between em- 
ployers and employed. Vassalage, 
slavery, have long since been abo- 
lished in our favoured land ; but let 
us beware that we run not into an 
opposite extreme, and allow the re- 
ceivers of our pay to grow insolent 
in their turn ; let us beware that, in 
permitting them to look for subsist- 
ence to others than ourselves, we do 
not voluntarily throw away the only 
hold we can now have upon them. 


How far this has already been ac- 
complished we need not pause now 
to inquire. John Thomas is prover- 
bially a self-sufficient and overbearing 
personage ; and with so many exam- 
ples of this fact around us, it would 

e but waste of time to insist upon 
its truth. The servant of the old 
school, devotedly attached to his 
master, and thoroughly identifying 
himself with his interests, is a rare 
sight now. And why? Why, but 
because those interests are no longer 
identical ; because it is to others, 
and not to him, that he must look 
for the provision which is to lighten 
the infirmities of his old age. He 
no longer feels that he is a party to 
a mutually-binding contract, which 
it is to the interests of all concerned 
to uphold ; he no longer gets a cer- 
tain fixed pay for a certain fixed 
work ; it is by his persistent impu- 
dence, and powers of browbeating, 
that he ntust remain poor or amass 
riches, and by trading on the weak- 
ness and recklessness of others. His 
interests, so far from being with 
his master, are almost precisely op- 
posed to him ; itis by servility to 
others, and not attention to him 
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cnly, that there is most prospect of 
gain. He knows all this, and the 
consequence is a bad servant,—in- 
solent, inattentive, restless, and 
overbearing ; while the less said 
about his honesty the better. But 
even supposing for a moment that 
there was some show of justice in 
his demands, that a servant was en- 
titled to expect a temporary in- 
crease of pay for a temporary in- 
crease of work, what then? To 
whom should he address himself? 
Surely not to an entire stranger, 
who knows nothing of him or of his 
contract of hiring; surely not to 
one who has no idea whatever of the 
conditions of his engagement. If 
he feels aggrieved by the extra 
work imposed by his master for se- 
curing the comfort of his guests, to 
whom but his master should he 
look for redress ? The guests them- 
selves are but the effect of which he 
is the cause. In all common sense, 
then, let the weight fall upon the 
cause, and not upon the innocent 
effect. 


Now, at first, the master may or 
may not be supposed to be aware of 
what is taking place beneath his 
roof; and adopting the most favour- 
able alternative, we will suppose that 
he isnot. But he cannot long re- 
main in ignorance of it, and imme- 
diately on its discovery it is his evi- 
dent duty to put a stop once and for 
ever to the flagitious practice. But 
this is precisely what he does not do, 
Having aroused the canker of dis- 
content in John Thomas’s bosom by 
the imposition of increased duties, 
he finds in it an exceedingly good 
means of allaying the tempest with- 
out any loss or troubie to himself, 
and is strongly tempted to let the 
deed pass ; he has no desire to lose 
a servant, and yet no preponderating 
anxiety to meet all his unreasonable 
demands. He probably objects to 
moral discussions with his domestics ' 
upon principle ; his courage ebbs as 
his cupidity flows in, till at length 
he consents wholly to shut his eyes 
to the fact that his friends absolutely 
pay him for the accommodation they 
receive. From this phase of pre- 
tended ignorance to that of open 
traffic is an easy gradation, and one 
which has long since been reached 
in these days of high-pressure civi- 
lisation. The plunder of visitors now 
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forms an essential part of servants’ 
wages, and is recognised and con- 
sidered as such by both the hirer 
and the hired. 

And thus the more nearly we view 
this extortion, the more vile does 
it appear ; the most favourable light 
in which we can put it only more 
clearly reveals its rottenness at the 
core; for by shifting the odium 
from the servant, we can but trans- 
fer it to the master, from the waiter 
to the proprietor, while the custom 
remains as great a swindle as ever 
was inflicted. Of all the unsatis- 
factory modes of getting rid of 
money, surely this is the most un- 
satisfactory, and that, too, which 
most deserves commiseration. It 
is easy to say that the cure is in 
the hands of all those who choose 
to apply it, that a man may refuse 
to conform to the universal custom 
if he likes, that he may do what no 
one else does, or refuse to do what 
every one else is bound to do, with- 
out incurring immediate and abso- 
lute condign punishment. We do 
not mean to deny that such is the 
«ase. Certainly a man may appear 
at his friend’s dinner-table in a 
dressing-gown and slippers, and 
refuse to put on a black coat, and, 
under certain circumstances, may 
even be compelled to do so; and 
certainly he may refuse to “tip” 
another man’s servants. But equatly 
certain is it that he cannot do either 
—in polite society, at least—with 
impunity, and must make up his 
mind to encounter the displeasure, 
in the one case, of those sharing the 
hospitality to which he is bidden, 
and the indignant scorn—still more 
dreadful—in the other, of the stal- 
wart gentleman who assists him on 
with his coat, or casually meets him 
in his bedroom as he is packing up. 
Certainly an adventurous person 
may ay bolt from an hotel 
or dining-house, without leaving a 
gratuity for any of the attendants ; 
but should he ever make his appear- 
ance there again, he must make up 
his mind to endure something con- 
siderably removed from civility, and 
well will it be for him if he escapes 
with only a prospective mark of the 
general displeasure. Far more pro 
bable is it that his conduct will then 
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and there be subjected to a criticism 
otherwise than flattering, and that he 
will have an opportunity of realising 
the ardent wish of the poet Burns,— 


** To see ourselves as others see us.” 


A man who endures all this in so 
good a cause is no doubt a hero and 
a martyr; but a single sacrifice is, 
unfortunately, of but little service. 
The only true remedy for this nui- 
sance, as for many others that under- 
lie our social system, is to expose it 
in its true colours, rescued from the 
partial shades with which prejudice 
and custom have long obscured it; 
and the oftener this is done, the 
nearer is its fina] downfal. 

What waiters, as a portion, must 
think of the mass of the community 
would be an interesting and a curious 
inquiry, but very much beyond the 
limits which we have assigned our- 
selves here. Theirs must bea curious 
lot, and one which, with the police- 
man and the tax-gatherer, meets with 
but little sympathy. Do they, like 
the highwayman familiar to popular 
literature and our youth, reconcile 
their calling with honesty by means 
of ingenious sophisms? or do they, 
in a still higher strain of philosophy, 
look upon honesty itself as but a 
relative term, and scorn to speculate 
upon facts? That they are, as a 
class, wealthy and provident is, we 
believe, a well-established fact, and 
many have been known to retire into 
private life with very large fortunes 
indced. Whether they, in their 
turn, smart under the institution 
‘* tipping,” or whether they accept 
it as the natural order of things, 
we have never yet heard, nor have 
we taken the trouble to inquire. 
Our business, after all, is not with 
them, but with their masters; and 
if, after the perusal of this article, 
one hungry sinner is spared the 
expenditure of the accustomed 
copper by a consideration of the 
truths it has endeavoured to set 
forth—if but one householder, 
incited by it, should raise his voice 
against the extortions of his ser- 
vants,—then, indeed, we have not 
written in vain, or failed in that 
duty which devolves upon the 
faithful student of mankind. 

k. W. C. T. 
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ANCIENT NOTICES RESPECTING IRELAND, 


In the paper in the previous number 
of this magazine tbe pretensions of 
the Irish to remote genuine history 
have been examined, and found 
destitute of solid foundation; and 
yet on the wild tales of bardic 
fables some modern antiquaries 
have engrafted the etymological 
reveries of Bochart, Sammes, Stuke- 
ley and others; thus defending one 
absurdity by another; a mode of 
argumentation which supplies a 
standard for measuring the talents, 
the judgment, and information of 
such writers. 

Bochart was a man of uncommon 
erudition, but his scheme of proving 
the eastern colonisation of Europe, 
through the medium of etymology, 
appeared visionary to his contem- 
poraries ; nor was he, in the opinion 
of an excellent judge, sufficiently 
skilled in the oriental tongues for 
the task he had engaged in. That 
the world was peopled by the sons 
of Noah is a tact recorded in Holy 
Writ, but the particular countries 
occupied by each, we maintain, 
cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. The Jewish Targums, 
Josephus and the Rabbins, all of 
whom knew as much of the matter 
as those who lived before the 
cataclysm, very confidently supply 
the obscurity of Scripture, and dis- 
tinctly parcel Europe among the 
posterity of the great patriarch. 
This was pride and vanity in the 
Jews, and we must suppose piety 
in Christians, who adopted their 
ideas. This made Postell, a reviver 
of Oriental learning in the 16th cen- 
tury, derive Irin from Lurin, or the 
land of the Jews; and Bochart to 
bring Hibernia from the Pheenician 
Iber-nae, or the farthest habitation. 
This hint of the Pheenicians, (who 
were great navigators and traders) 
acted as a strong stimulus to British 
and Irish antiquaries, and produced 
the somewhat loose systems in the 
writers before named. 

Letus, then, consider what grounds 
there are to support the notion of an 
eastern intercourse with Ireland. 
Herodotus, who lived about 400 years 
before our era, informs us that tin 


and amber were brought from the 
northern parts, and he seems to point 
out Britain and the Baltic, as the 
places from whence they came. Tin 
was a metal highly valued, and is 
mentioned by Moses 1500, and by 
Homer 900 years 3.c. The boots or 
greaves of the heroes in the latter 
writer are of shining tin. But it was 
not from Britain tin was produced, 
for it was then thinly inhabited by a 
few wandering Celts, who were to 
the Scythians, who succeeded them, 
what the savages of America are to 
the Europeans. The Belge, part of 
the Scythian swarm, arrived in 
Britain about 500 years before the 
nativity. They first introduced the 
knowledge and names of metals. 
From whence, then, came the tin of 
which Moses and Homer speak ? 
The answer is from the East, where 
it aboundsin rich mines, and of so 
superior a quality, that the Malacca 
tin is at present preferred there to 
the European. If therefore the 
Belge arrived in Britain but one 
hundred years before the age of 
Herodotus, that seems too short a 
space of time for new colonists to 
settle, and open sources of commerce ; 
it is probable the Cassiterides were 
islands on the coast of Spain, where 
these ancient merchants had depots 
of the precious metals, which they 
collected from the continent : indeed 
the riches of Spain were so great that 
they must be sufficient to satisfy the 
mest avaricious adventurer, without 
hazarding the dangers of untried seas 
and inhospitable shores. From the 
noticesin ancient writers, we cannot 
determine the position of these cele- 
brated isles. Pliay, Solinus, Mela, 
and Dionysius place them opposite 
Spain, some will have them near 
Cape Finisterre, others near Cape St. 
Vincent, but none more northerly 
than the first. Eustathius in his 
commentary on Dionysius, with all 
the lights his industry could acquire 
and that in the 12th century, leaves, 
their situation problematical. Be- 
sides the Sidonian and Phoenician 
ships were almost round ; a form ill- 
adapted for distant navigation, 
Strabo, as is well observed, allowg 
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but little credit to the relations of 
the Phoenician voyages in remote 
times ; and he blames Eratosthenes 
for believing them : for it appears by 
Hanno’s voyage (about 150 years 
after Heredotus) how little they had 
discovered beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, for Cerne was no farther 
beyond them on the African coast 
than it was from Carthage to them. 
If the Pheenicians did not visit 
Britain in remote ages, they had no 
inducement to come to Ireland. 
Leaving the uncertainty of these 
early navigations, let us attend to 
facts. About two centuries and a 
half before Christ the court of 
Ptolemy Philadephus, who then 
swayed the Egyptian sceptre, was 
illuminated with bright constella- 
tions of learned men. Among these 
Eratosthenos, his librarian, an excel- 
lent geometriciazn and geographer, 
was conspicuous. Strabo praises his 
private collection of maps and books, 
and he was so well acquainted with 
the western parts of Europe, that he 
gives the distance of Ireland from 
Celtica. This is perhaps the earliest 
authentic notice that occurs of Ire- 
land. It is evident the names and 
situation of countries must have 
heen known and ascertained before 
they could be reduced into a map. 
The churlish jealousy of Phoenician 
and Carthaginian traders would not 
permit them to give information of 
tbe countries they frequented, this 
was to be had from people of more 
liberal sentiments, and these were the 
Grecian colonies settled at Syracuse, 
Rhegium, Tarentum, and along the 
Italian coast, and particularly from 
the Phoceean, established at Massyhia, 
or Marseilles, 540 years before our 
era. These Greeks gave letters to, 
and introduced not only civility but 
a high degree of polish and urbanity 
among the Gauls, and being also a 
mercantile people opened acommerce 
with the interior of the country. If 
we may judge from moderna efforts in 
pursuit of trade (and the Greeks 
were inferior to no nation), they pro- 
bably penetrated to the confines of 
Britain, about 500 miles, and to the 
shores of the Baltic, and from thence 
brought both tin and amber. This 
supposition is not entirely groundless, 
from what Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that tin was conveyed from Britain to 
Gaul in wicker boats, and passing 
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through the country, arrived at Nar- 
bonne on the Mediterranean in thirty 
days. The transport of amber was 
performed in the same manner, 
These commodities were by the 
Masaylians dispersed among the 
Greeks, and thus Herodotus derived 
an imperfect knowledye of the parts 
from which they came. 

About one hundred years after 
the age of Herodotus, Tyre was 
destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
and the city of Alexandria was 
founded, and soon became the grand 
emporium of eastern and western 
commerce. Thither catapli, or 
fleets, sailed from Marseilles, and on 
their return great fairs were held. 
A new spring was given toind ustry; 
the prospect of gain prompted men 
to explore distant regions, and to 
become more intimately acquainted 
with their productions. With this 
view Pytheas set out from Marseilles 
to examine the west and north of 
Europe, and proceeded as far as 
Thule, which Forster believes to be 
the Shetland Islands. He described 
Britain; for Strabo introduces 
Polybius comparing the accounts of 
Pytheas, Dicsarchus, and Era- 
tosthenes as to the magnitude of 
Britain. 

If Ireland had been colonised by 
an eastern people, had regular go- 
vernment and objects of trade, it is 
not likely antiquity would be silent 
on these heads? ‘hey would not. 
But, granting the Phoenicians or 
Carthaginians visited Ireland, they 
could form only such factories as 
the moderns do in remote coun- 
tries ; and we can easily appreciate 
the knowledge and improvement the 
one was likely to communicate, and 
the other to receive from them. 
Did the savages of America adopt 
the arts or manners of the English, 
French, or Spaniards settled among 
them for near two centuries. It is 
the civilised, not the rude, who are 
prone to change. But what is ex- 
actly in point is, that the natives 
contiguous to the Pheenician settle- 
ments in Spainare not remarked by 
Diodorus Siculus or Strabo for 
an advancement in civilisation above 
their countrymen. Besides, the in- 
genious writer last cited has col- 
lected such traits of barbarism in 
the Irish character, and to a late 
period, as demonstrate them, before 
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the light of Christianity, to be des- 
titute of mental and civil cultivation. 
The most celebrated nations of the 
world, at certain times, have: been 
similarly circumstanced. While man 
continues the same, and while his- 
toric records supply certain informa- 
tion to direct our inquiries, Irish 
antiquaries may exhaust their time 
and talents in rehearsing the lite- 
rature and arts of their ancestors, 
the long catalogue of their kings, 
and the splendour of their monarch 
—but in vain ; for the learned will 
say of such writers, as Ovid does of 
a famed poetic personage :— 
Querit aquas in aquis, et poma fugacia 
captat 
Tantalus; hoc illi garrula lingua dedit. 
One learned primate (Usher), 
after quoting Orpheus, as to Ireland 
not being unknown in his time, ex- 
ultingly says:—‘‘Not even the 
Roman people can produce such 
testimony of their antiquity. Is it 
an honour to any country, that it 
was inhabited in very remote ages 
by roving barbarians with a proper 
name? ‘Then the various tribes of 
Tartars, and of Indians, may claim 
this distinction, and, probably, go 
beyond the Romans and _ Irish.” 
This ill-judged ebullition of patriot- 
ism might pass when the primate 
wrote (1639), but will be more rigo- 
rously examined at this day. 


Selene Sana, et verba potentia quon- 
am 
Perdere, non ego sum stultus ut ante fui. 
The Greeks certainly knew our 
isle existed, and had inhabitants 
three centuries before our era. But 
the perpetual warfare carried on by 
the Romans in the east and west 
made it totally neglected; parti- 
cularly as, in a political point of 
view, it could neither serve nor in- 
jure them. Geography was studied 
at Rome, and youth learned the 
science on illuminated maps. Cicero 
meditated a large work on the sub- 
ject. When Julius Cesar was made 
consul, he obtained a decree of the 
senate for a survey of the empire ; 
but they were Greek artists who 
undertook it, and after thirty-two 
years’ labour they delivered their 
charts and memoirs to the senate. 
Balbus seems to have been the per- 
son who reduced to proper and 
intelligible form the mass of mate- 
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rials which had been collected; and 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, son-in-law of 
Augustus, from the whole had a 
great map of the Roman empire 
constructed, and placed in a portico 
at Rome. Among these documents 
was a map, or topography of Ire- 
land, and to which Pliny refers. 

We shall now examine the name 
of our isle, ‘No mortal,” says 
Herodotus, “ can discover whence 
the name of Europe is derived.” 
This candour in the father of Gre- 
cian history has not been imitated 
by ancients or moderns. Plato, his 
contemporary, indulges all the pru- 
riency of imagination in hia attempts 
at etymology; in this pursuit the 
sublime, the divine Plato dwindles 
into the dreaming guesser. The 
same may be said of Varro, Philo, 
Josephus, Origen, Jerome, and 
many more. Undismayed by the 
failures of these eminent men, we 
find this study a favourite one, espe- 
cially with schiolists and alpha- 
betarian scholars; who, scarcely 
able to distinguish the letters of 
one language from another, will, by 
the help of vocabularies and lexi- 
cons, find out resemblance inwords, 
and thus attempt to prove the Celtic, 
for instance, to be connected with 
the speech of every country on the 
globe. 

Very different is the conduct of 
sound classical writers. Thus the 
excellent Camden, in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1604, observes that such is the 
uncertainty of etymology, that ar- 
guments drawn from it are of least 
force, and therefore called by a 
certain ancient Grecian, “aprupia 
arafava, as proofs only which put 
a good face on the matter. Accord- 
ingly, when he comes to treat of 
Treland in his Britannia, he recites 
the various names of the Isle as 
they lie in ancient authors, and 
justly remarks that the etymology 
of these several names has given 
rise to different opinions, as is natu~ 
ral on so obscure a subject; and he 
modestly adds, “ I have no conjec- 
ture to propose, unless it may be de- 
rived from Hiere, an Irish word, 
signifying east or westward, whence 
Eri, or the western country, may 
be deduced. I once thought this a 
fortunate conjecture.” ‘Though he 
does not state his reasons why he 
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did not continue to think this a for- 
tunate conjecture, they were, per- 
haps, such as these:—There is no 
H as a letter in the Irish lan- 
guage, as being a mere aspirate ; 
though from want of a notation 
commensurate with the sounds in 
that tongue, its use is various 
and multiplied. There is no such 
word as Iérne, but lar, signifying 
back or backward, or the west, 
when the face was turned to the 
Holy Land, or the East. 

But who gave our isle the appella- 
tion of Eri? Could it be the Celts, 
its primitive possessors? These 
were wandering savages, of whom 
little is recorded, and that little 
name their ignorance and bar- 

arism. If the names of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, were unknown in 
the age of Homer, and also the car- 
dinal points ; if Eudoxus made the 
Greeks acquainted with the motions 
of the celestial bodies but 360 
years B.c., can it be supposed the 
Celts were more enlightened? 
Some described the world with their 
faces to the north; others with 
their faces to the west. Dubricius, 
Bishop of Carleon, at the close of 
the sixth century, presided over all 
the Britons—deztralis partis Bri- 
zannie. Usher thinks the Britons, 
following the Jews, called the 
south the right hand ; but Stilling- 
fleet doubts this. O’Brien shows 
that the Irish adopted the Jewish 
manner in calling the south the 
right, and further remarks that 
Camden’s derivation of the word 
Eri, the name of Ireland, from the 
Irish word Iar, seems absurd for 
two reasons: I, Because the Irish 
word Iar strictly and properly 
means only after; in Latin postand 
postea, or behind, and does not sig- 
nify the west, but relatively to the 
position of persons facing to the 
east at public prayers. In this 
position the pall is called by the 
name of the right hand, and the 
north by that of the left ; and thus 
Tar is to be explained, and not 
otherwise; for if a person turns 
his face to any other point, lar is 
applied to what is behind him. 
2. Ireland is not properly to be 
counted a western country, but re- 
latively to Britain, and the lower 
parts of Gaul and Germany; but 
we do not find the natives used it 
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to signify the west ; and as to the 
Trish, it seems contrary to the pro- 
priety of language and common 
sense that they should have formed 
the name from its western position, 
which was only relative to others, 
and not to them who were then in- 
habitants. Thus far our lexico- 
grapher; to which may be added, 
that had Iar a reference to the 
wes, it would have been found in 
simple or compound words, and in 
the names of our rivers, mountains, 
valleys, or champaign grounds, 
which, I believe, it is not. 

The earliest notice in Roman 
writers of the name of Ireland 
(Hibernia) is in Julius Cesar, and 
was given, probably, by him or his 
couutry men, from its supposed cold- 
ness: for it was the practice of 
antiquity to give appellations to 
countries and people from their 
situation, productions, or some pe- 
culiarity : witness Mauritania, Cas-~ 
siterides, Lotophagi, Hesperia, In- 
teramna, and innumerable other in- 
stances. Strabo, who wrote long 
after Cesar, describes Britain as 
frigid from its vicinity to the north, 
and Ireland as scarcely ‘habitable 
from its coldness. Hibernia was 
then an appellation suitable to such 
conceptions, and is, in the opinion 
of Ware and Baxter, alluded to in 
this line of Propertius : 
Ibernusque Getes, pictoque 

curru, 
Claudian styles Ireland glacialis 
Terne,—and this at the end of the 
4th century. The other derivations 
of Hibernia we leave to those who 
are delighted with their own whim- 
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sies. 

Whether the record compiled by 
Balbus, and before mentioned, was 
accessible to the public, or the in- 
quisitive, we are not told: if it was, 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus would 
have been more copious in their ac- 
count of our Isle and other coun- 
tries. It would have saved much 
time and labour to the latter, who 
assures us he spent thirty years in 
composing his history ; that his pre- 
decessors in that walk had lapsed 
into great errors for want of the 
personal examination of places ; that 
to remove these he had travelled 
over a great part of Europe and 
Asia, and also had resided at Rome. 
Accordingly his work, though not 
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free from faults, has much exact 
and curious information. Nor is it 
his least praise that Pliny exempts 
him from the herd of literary Greek 
triflers, and in the opinion of the 
learned Heyne, he has some original 
remarks on Britain. What he says 
of Ireland is very remarkable. The 
remote northern nations, who border 
upon Scythia, are ferocious, devour- 
ing men, as is reported of the 
Britons who inhabit Iris. The first 
charge will be hereafter considered, 
but it deserves notice that he calls 
the Irish Britons, and justly, as 
both were descended from the same 
Celtic stock. Wesseling, the latest 
editor of Diodorus, acknowledges 
he cannot account for Ireland being 
thus named instead of Iérne, Iouer- 
nia, and Iernis. But Diodorus, who 
had penetrated far into the north of 
Europe, there first heard, and has 
happily preserved the genuine name 
of our Isle; a name almost two 
thousand years old, and yet unac- 
countably passed over by all our 
antiquaries ; a name which removes 
every difficulty about the country 
designed by Diodorus. 

Iri, of as now written Eri, in 
Trish, is the great Isle. In Teutonic 
Er-aii, contracted into Eri, is the 
farther Isle. It received this ap- 
pellation from the Teutonic tribes, 
who then possessed Europe, and 
has been invariably used by them 
in every age. Here are the proofs : 


A.D. 

540. Gildas left the school ‘of,Il- 
tutus, in Wales, and went 
to Iris. 
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870. In Islands Landnamaboc, one 
of the oldest Icelandic 
Sagas, Ireland is named 
Ir-land. In King Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Orosius, Ireland is styled 
Ireland 

891. Three Irishmen, says the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle, 
came in a boat from Yr- 
land. 

918. In same record under this 
year our Isle has the same 
name. 

1048. In the same chronicle, Harold 
flies to Yr-land. 

1076. Adam of Bremen has the 
same name, 

1105. £lnoth, in his life of St. Ca- 
nute, calls the Insh Iros. 

1141. Odericus Vitalis styles the 
Irenses, and their country 
Ire-land. 

And in Wormius’s Runic litera- 
ture, the Irish alphabet is called 
Ira-letur. The identity of Diodo- 
rus’s Iris with the Iris, Ira, Iros, 
Irenses, Ire, and Ir of the Gothic 
and Teutonic people, and that traced 
for above six hundred years, clearly 
evinces that this Greek author has 
preserved the genuine and original 
name of our isle. There are other 
proofs, no doubt, which have es- 
caped the writer’s research. As to 
change of Iris into lérne, whoever 
is acquainted with the alteration of 
words by Greek dialects, and the 
effect of their epenthesis and para- 
goge, will easily account for the 
mutation. 
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“Care and the Bacchantes. 


CARE AND THE BACCHANTES, 






Op Care, with brows enwrinkled, 
Sad eyes that sought the ground, 
Went slowly pacing onward 
Through life his weary round. 
And mournfully he chanted 
A melancholy song, 
While, on his furrowed temples 
Thin fingers strayed along. 
‘Ah, me! how weary, dreary, is life to him whose brain 
Is void of forms of beauty, whose days are days of pain ; © 
Whose memory ever broodeth on hopes that bloomed in vain.” 

































A burst of jolly laughter 
Upon the breeze swept by, 
And Father Care lifts upward 
A meditative eye. 
He hears the tramp of footsteps, 
That beat the ground in glee, 
As toward him throng, with shout and song, 
A goodly éompanie. 
And tunefully in chorus, their merry tones are blent— 
“ Let’s take without a murmur the goods the gods have sent ; 
And since our lives are short ones, in joy they shall be spent.” 






Old Care, to shun the riot 
And laughter of the throng, 
Made haste to leave the roadway 
By which they, came along. 
But, like a band of hunters, 
That zone about their prey, 
The jolly band pressed forward, 
To bar the old man’s way. . 
** Ho! slack thy speed, good greybeard ; unknit those brows of thine, 
That we may bind them greenly with garlands of the vine ; 
Unlock your lips, upraise your eyes, and warm your cheek with wine.” 






Slim girls, with syren voices, 
Glad eyes, and floating hair, 
Held cups of ruby liquor 
To the thin, dry, lips of Care. 
And one, the fairest maiden 
Among the laughing crew, 
First kissed her golden goblet, 
Then held it high in view. 
* Now, pledge !’’ she said, in accents gay as laughter of a child, 
Now pledge me, worthy greybeard !” The good old man—beguiled— 
Drank of the proffered goblet, and, drinking it, he smiled ! 


R. C. F. Hannay. 
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